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PREFACE. 

In this work the authoi* has eiKleav(>ur63ci U> present 
in a concise form tlie principles governing the construc- 
tion of fleeds, wills and Statutes, and it is his fJarnest 
hope that it will prove of some assistance to the 
profession to which he lias the Iionour to belong. 

K. SnEnnKY Bonnkrjek. 

June, 1909. 
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SYNOPSIS OP -THE LECTURES. 


LECTURE I. 


INTTKODTJCTION. 

Subject-matter of the lectures (p. 1) — Leading principles laid* 
down by older Knglish authorities governing the interpretation of 
deeds, wills and Statutes (ib .) — Indian Courts to be guided by those 
principles (i6.) — Decisions of Courts of Justice are evidence of what 
is common law (p. 2)— -Spirits and reasons of cases make the law and 
not the letter of particular precedents (ib,) — Deed, will and Statute, 
defined (ib ,) — Rules necessary in construing deeds and testamentary 
instrument (i6.) — Certain fundamental rules apply equally to deeds, 
wills and Statutes (p. 3) — Intention, different meanings of (ib.) — Its 
meaning as used in these lectures (t6.) — Presumption piris et de jure, 
applied (ib ). 


Rule A. The object of the interpretation of deeds, wills 
and Statutes must be to ascertain the expressed meaning* 
or intention of the maker or makers of the instrument, the 
expressed meaning* being* equivalent to the Intention. 

Intention how t,o be collected (pp. 3, 4) — Court to proceed up/»ri 
intention declared or evidenced by surrounding circumstances (p.^ 4) — 
Dicta of Lord Winsleydale in Monypenny v. Monypenuy and Abbott v. 
Middleton (ib.) — Dicta of Lord Cran worth in Abbott v, Middleton a/id 
also that of Turner, L. J., in Brodbelt v. Thomeon in construing deed, 
&c. (ib .) — Construction of an Act must be taken from the bare words 
of the Act (ib .) — Business of the interpreter with regard to Statute 
(p. 5)— *Duty^f the Court in interpreting a Statute; Jus ' dicer e non 
ju8 dare (ib.) — “Intention” means “expressed intention” in these 
lectures (ih.). 
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Rule B. A liberal construction should be put upon 
deeds, wills and Statutes, so as to uphold them, if possible, 
and carry into effect the intention of the parties. 

Maxims in construing written instruments (pp. 5, 6) — Supply 
of word material to full expressio*» of meaning (p. 6) — Blank in a 
deed may be supplied in furtherance of obvious intent (ib .) — Duty of 
Court in case of accidental omission (?^.) — When Court to supply 
defect by implication (ib .) — Where alternative lies between either 
supplying words by implication or adopting a construction {ib ,) — 
Codicil is part of a will (p. 7) — Sense and meaning of parties to be 
collected ex antecedentihnx H mnseqiientihus {ib ,) — True mode of 
construing a will (pp. 7, 8) — Rules for construing Statutes and other 
documents compared (p. 8) — Rule not applicable to certain Acts like 
*Hindu Wills Act (ib ,) — Opinion of Pontifex, J., in Anangamonjori 
Debt V. Sonamoni Dehi (pp. 8, 9) —Of White in the same case (p. 9) — 
Effect of decision in the case (i6.)— Preference where a clause is suscep- 
tible of two meanings (p, 10) — Cases regari ng such clauses : Langdon \\ 
Goole and Dhiraj v. Hurdeo (p. 10) — Deeds and contracts of Indians 
to be liberally construed (p. ll) — Gift of all tlie testator's property 
followed by giff* ^f specific part of it (p. 12) — Power of Court in 
making transposition of a clause or expression to render it consistent 
with context (/6.) — Alteration of language of testator (i6.) — Case of 
such alteration : SouUe v. Gen^ard {pp. 12, 13) — Words of Statutes 
to be construed 7/^ y^es magin valent qtfam pereat (p. i^) — Words and 
phrases may be controlled by the context (ib .) — Proper steps in 
construing words of an instrument (pp, 14, 15) — l^egal maxim 

embodied in the rule (p. 15) — Words ‘Malik’ and ‘ Dhakhilar 
how construed (p. 16) — Devise to widow for her maintenance 
with power of alienation /leld as conferring an absolute estate (ib ,) — 
Construing of the same words occurring in different parts of 
a will (i6.)— Duty of Court as to construction of Statutes passed 
by Legislature (pp.l6 — 20) — When two constructions are open (p. 16) — 
Constructions <rf Statute when may be rejected (p. 17) — Construing 
of^words “shall,” “may” and “must” (ib,) — Sound rule of con 
s traction where context discloses a manifest inaccuracy (p. 18) — 
Right of construing an Act (ib.) — General provisions in Statute 
not to control or repeal special provisions (lA.)— Reason for the 
same (p. 1*9) — Use of general words in a restricted* sense from 
the context, how to be inferred (p. 20) — Grammatical and ordinary 
sense of the word when may be modified (ib.) — Lord Wensleydale’s 
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golden rule as to grammatical and ordinary sense of a word (p. 21)^ 
Afal.iky different meanings of ({/>.)— Principle laid down by Turner* 
L. J., regarding such !iiense of the word in delivering judgment of 
Privy Council in Soorjeemomy v. Dinabihndo MvUick (ib ) ^ 

Duty of Court in interpreting n deed, will or Statute (page 22) — ' 
Literal construction of a Statute when ought not to prevail (p. 23). 

Rule C. Where the langruagre of a deed, will or Statute 
is plain and unambigruous, and admits of one meaningr 
only, that meanings, and that meaning* alone, is to be given 
to it. 

Right of Court as to the plain meaning of the language 
used when contrary to the probable intention of the maker or 
makers of the instrument (p. 24)— Remark of Jessel, M. R., regard 
ing argument of inconvenience in {ib.) — Section 94 

of Evidence Act {ih.) — Principle laid down by Wigram, V. C., 
as to the sense of the word (^6.)— Maxim Absofukt senlentv* 
fixpositm-Pj non egpt (p. 25) — Tn Krintoromoui Daasee v. Maharaja 
Narendro Krishna Bahadur Court refused to put an interpretation on 
the will which would have necessitated reading the word “ and ** as 
“or” {ih.) — There is no place for interpretation or construction 
unless words of a Statute admit of two meanings (it.) — Business of 
interpreter not to improve the Statute but to expound it (p. 26) — 
Practice of a Court cannot make lawful that which is unlawful 
{ih.) — Nor can a practice of a Court justify a Court in putting upon 
an Act of I^islature a construction which is contrary to the wording 
of the Act (p, 27) — Intention of Legislature must he ascertained 
from the words of a Statute and not from general inference {ib .) — 
Exception to Rule C which does not apply to deeds and wills 
{ih.) — Cases of such exception (pp. 27, 28) — Maxim in cases of 
this description : a verbis legis non recedendum est (p, 28) — Lord 
Coke’s definition of ** Equity of the Statute ” (i6.) — Court of Justice 
to take into consideration the spirit and meaning of Act apart from 
words {ib .) — Reason why this construction by equity is applicable 
only to Statutes and not to deeds and wills (p. 29) A striking 
instance of the equity of Statute {ib.). 

Rule D. A latent ambigruity may, but a patent ambi- 
gruity cannot, be explained by extrinsic evidence. 

Patent ambiguity” defined (pp. 29,30) — Principle on which 
the rule is foqnded (t6.) — Entrinsic evidence may tiot be given to 
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f^x|)lain a “ patent ambiquit^ ” (p. 30) — Section 93 of Evidence Act 
(pp. 30, 31) — Section 68 of Indian Succession Act (p. 31)— Instances 
of “latent ambiquity *’ (ih.) — Sections 9*5, 98 of .Evidence Act {ib.) — 
Sections 63, 6.5 and 67 of Indian Succession Act {ih,) — Adinissibilicy 
of evidence in case of latent ambequity (i6.) — Also where language 
used applies partly to one set of existing facts and partly to another 
set of existing facts but whole of it does not apply to either (pp. 31 
32) — Section 95 of Evidence Acts embodies the old maxim falsa 
deinomtratio non nocet (p. 32). — Application of the maxim to wills 
by sections 63 and 65 of Indian Succession Act {ih ) — Extrinsic 
evidence may be given to show meaning of illegible or not com- 
monly intelligible characters (i^.) — Investigation and ascertainment 
of meaning and sense of the language (pp. 32, 33) — When and 
' why such investigation necessary (p. 33). 

Rule E. The circumstances under which a deed, will or 
Statute was made may be taken into consideration in inter- 
preting* it. 

Section 92 of Evidence Act and section 62 of Indian Suc> 
cession Act compared with reference to tlie Rule E (p. 34) — Situa- 
tion of parties and their rights must be looked at in construing a 
written instrument (pp. 34, 35) — Court to place itself in the position 
of testator witli knowledge of all the facts with which lie was 
acquainted but not to introduce any evidence whether of what were 
the intention of the testator as contrasted with the language used 
(p. 35) — When Court to adopt the construction put by sages of law 
ill construing a Statute {ib.) — Change in the practice nf Indian 
Courts by decision in Administrutor’General of Bfimgal v. Prem Lall 
Mnllick (p 36) — Maxim Cerium est guod cerium reddi poiest {ib,), 

• Rule F. A word or phrase in a deed, will, or Statute to 
which no sensible meaning* can be g*iven, must be eliminated. 

l^gwer of Court to alter, insert, construe and reject anj' word 
iu a deed, will or Statute (p. 37) — When a word or a phrase can 
be ^elimiftated {ib.) — When can be rejected {ib.) — Maxim to deal 
with words and phrases in an instrument to which no sensible 
meaning can be attached : Surplus a^ium non nocet and Utile per 
inuiile non vitiatur {ib.) — Rules to interpret a deed, will or Statute 
summarised (p. 38) — Application of the rules to each of three 

classes of written instruments (p. 39) — Bacon's definition of Statute 
{ih,) — Statute, deed and will compared {ib.) — Maxim with reference 
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U> interpreting a Statute : Qui pmret in liter a panvt in cor lice {ih .)- — 
Deed and will compared (pp. 40, 41) — Section 61 of Indian Suc- 
cession Act (p. 40) — Deed and will distinguished (pp. 41, 42) — 
Rules of equity with regard to gifts by deed and gifts by will ('*••)— 
Keuiarks of Jessel, M. R., witlj respect to decisions on the inter- 
pretation of written instruments (pp. 42, 43) — lieinark of Lord 
Halsbur}", L. C., in In re Jqfirell on the same point (pp. 43, 44) — 
Uetuark of Lind ley, L. J., in the same case on the same point (pp. 44, 
45) — Way in which decisions upon interpretation of written ins- 
truments should be treated by Court for assistance (p. 45). 



LECTURE li 


DEEDH. 

Definition of Deed (p. 4G) — Use of form in delivery of a deed 
{ib.) — Practice for same {ih.) — Retention of deed by its maker does 
not impair its validity nor prevent its operating at once (ih,) — A policy 
“signed, sealed and delivered” is complete and binding tvs against 
the party executing it (ib,) — Registration of a deed of sale is sufficient 
delivery of deed (pp. 46, 47) — Parol testimony when parties have 
deliberately put their mutual engagements into writing should be 
rejected (p. 41) — Its reason {ib,). 

Rule L Oral evidence cannot be received to contradict, 
vary, add to or subtract from the terms of a deed as 
betwecth parties to the deed or their representatives in 
interest. 

Evidence Act, s. 92 (p. 47) — Rule 1 is not a rule of interpreta- 
tion but a rule of law limiting the subject-matter to be interpreted 
(ib.) — Rule may be traced back to remote antiquity (ih,) — In- 
convenience that might result if deeds were liable to be controlled by 
the uncertain testimony of slippery meim>ry (ib.) — Dicta of James, 
L J., in Litjoti v. Barrett (p, 48) — Cases instancing the dicta, (ib.) — 
Rule applies to (a) document containing whole of the agreement 
between parties, (b) parties and their represeiitatives in interest, (c) 
cases in which some civil right or civil liability is dependent upon 
terms of document in question (pp. 48, 49) — When extrinsic evidence 
may be given (p. 49) — Aii}^ person other than a party to a document 
may, notwitl standing the document, prove any fact he is otherwise 
eiititUd to prove (ib.) — Meaning of the phrase “ between the parties 
to the deed ” (ih.). 

Any party to a deed or aiiy representative in interest of any such 
party may prove any fact f^ir any purpose other tlian that of varying 
or altering the deed (pp. 49, 50) — Evidence when admissible to prove 
the date of delivery (ih.) — Time when deed takes efieot (ih,) — Date of 
deed means date of its execution (ih.) — Date how to be construed 
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where deed bears no date or an impossible date and reference to date 
made in the deed (t6.}. 

Rule 2 . Extrihsive evidence may be gfiven which would 
invalidate any document, or which would entitle any person 
to a decree or order relatingr^thereto; such as fraud, intimi- 
dation, illegrality, want of dueexecution, want of capacity 
in any contracting- party, want or failure of consideration 
or mistake in fact or law. 

Oases where admission of intrinsic evidence does not violate 
Rule 1 (pp. 50, 51) — Requisites of a valid contract (p. 51) — 

Wagering contract (i6 .) — Evidence Act, s. 9*2, ills, (/i) and (e) (id.)— 
Fraud vitiates all deeds (i6.) — Extrinsic evidence admissible to prove 
fraud (ib.) — Conflict among the Indian decisions as to whether fraud* 
must be contemporaneous witli the deed or whefher subsequent 
fraud will affect the deed (ib.) — Conflict of opinion for the same (ib .) — 
When parol evidence may be given (p. 52) — Contract made for objects 
forbidden (/7>.) — Obtained by improper means (//>.)— Legal impediments 
to contract (ib.) — Deed made without consideration is void : Contract 
Act, s. 25 (ib.) — Want or failure of consideration : admijasibility of 
parol evidence to show (ib.) — Mistake of fact akin to fraud in equity 
(ib.). 


Rule 3. The existence of any separate oral ag-reement 
as to any matter on which a deed is silent andwhich is not 
inconsistent with the terms of the deed may be proved. 

Section 92, Frov,*2 of Evidence Act (p. 53) — Evidence where 
oial agreement is inconsistent witli terms of the deed (i6.) — Proof of 
subsequent agreement where promissory note is silent as to interest 
(ib .) — Regard to character and formality of document necessary for 
admissibility of evidence Evidence w’here doeujnent is informal 

(ib.). 

0 

Rule 4. The existence of any separate oral agreement 
constitutinga condition precedent to the attaching of ithy 
obligation under a deed may be proved. • 

Evidence Act, s. 92j Prov. 3 (p. 53) — TJjis Rule no? clashing 
with Rule l*(t6.) — Construing of document when there ’ is coudiEioii 
precedent (ib.) — Subject*matter of condition precedent is dehors the 
contents of the deed (ib .) — Until condition is performed there is no 
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written agreement at all (ib.) — Application of this Rule where major 
portion of obligations performed (p. 54) — Meaning of words “ any 
obligation ’’ (ib.). 

Rule 5. Any usagre op custom by which incidents not 
expressly mentioned in the deed are usually annexed to 
contracts of the description of the one contained in the 
deed may be proved : Provided that the annexing* of such 
incidents would not be repugrnantto or inconsistent with 
the express terms of the deed. 

Evidence Act, s. 92, Prov. 5 (p. 54) — When supply of terms of 
known usage in control of contracts allowed (ift.) — “ Annexing 
incidents ” {ib,) — Rule 5 is framed upon principle that contract was 
• itself framed with reference to the usage (ib,) — Terms of contract are 
expounded by usage (ib.) — Incidents referred to in this Rule are 
creatures of mere usage ( 26 .) — Usage may by judicial recognition be 
received as part of law merchant (ib.) — In such cases it is obligatory 
without special evidence (ib.) — Marine Insurance (ib.) — Condition of 
sea> worthiness (ib.) — Custom cannot affect express terms of a deed 
(p. 55) — Practice on a particular estate as a term of contract when 
may be imported into a contract (ib.) — Summary of the preceding 
five rules regarding deeds (ib.). 



lecture III.* — Deeds — contd. 

In addition to extrinsic* evidence allowed by Kules Tl— V, 
another description of evidence is admissible to assist Court in 
interpretation of a deed (p. 56) — Such evidence helps to explain 
sense in which the parties understood the terms of the deed (ib.). 

Rule 6, Evidence is admissible of every material fact 
that will enable the Court to identify the person or things men- 
tioned in the instrument and to place the Court whose pro- 
vince it is to interpret the deed as near as may be in the 
situation of the parties. 

Evidence Act, s. 92, Prov. 6 (p. 56) — Admissibility of evidence 
necessary for applying the deed to the facts, determining what passes 
by it and who take an interest under it (i6,) — Reference to “ Treatise 
on the admission of extrinsic evidence under the 5th prophsition 
(p, 53, 3rd Edn.) by Wigram, V. C. (ib,) — Court how to construe and 
apply words of an instrument (pp. 56, 57) — ^Extent of extrinsic 
evidence to point the operation of simple instrument (p. 57) — Principle 
not affected by construction (ib,) — Extrinsic evidence in interpreting 
an instrument which purports to deal with property (ib,) — When 
investigation must stop (ib,) — Rule 1 does not exclude evidence of 
conduct of parties where such conduct is relevant (p. 58) — Subsequent 
conduct of parties held admi.ssible in Knshee Nath Chatterjee v. 
Chundy Churn Bannerjee to show whether an instrument was a deed 
of sale or a mortgage (ib,) — That decision held to have been overriden 
in Daimodee Paik v. Karim Tarida by s. 92 of the Evidence Act 
— But the principle laid down in Kashee Nath Chatterjee approved 
and followed in numerous cases (pp. 58, 59.) — Mattel? now set at 
rest as far as the Calcutta High Court is concerned by the Full Renob* 
decision in Preo Nath Shah v. Madhu Sudan Bhunja (p, 59) — When, 
parol evidence can he given of the original agreement (pp. 59, 6p) — 
Valampuducherri v. Chowakaren it was held in a suit for redemptioi} 
of land that oral evidence was .admissible to apply a doGument 
containing an acknowledgment of title to the land to which it 
intended to refer (i 6.)— Where a letter acknowledging a debt wa^ 

B, DWS h 
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addi'essed to Mrs. W., ora^ evidence was admissible to show that 
Mrs. S. was known as Mrs. W. and also for identifying the debt 
(p. 60.) — Application of the rule to maxim “ Gontemporanea expcnitio 
tBt optima et forti»sima in leg^t ” (p, 60.) 

• 

Rule 7. When the words used in a deed are in their 
literal meaningr unambiguous, and when such meaning is not 
excluded by the context, and is sensible with respect to the 
circumstances of the parties at the time of executing the 
deed, such literal meaning must be taken to be that in 
which the parties used the words. 

Term 'Miteral meaning explained (pp. 60,61) — Literal mean- 
ing of technical words is their technical meaning (p. 61) — Admissibility 
of extrinsic evidence to determine the literal meaning of words used 
(iJ.) — The words the whole and entire property absolutely^* held to 
pass the whole interest whether in possession or expectation (27>.) — 
The word “ Santan may mean “issue ” generally and include daughters 
(ift.) — The word naslan-had-naslan^' confers absolute ownership (i6.) 
—Rule as to interpretation of mercantile contracts {ih.) — “ Usual 
mercantile contract’’ and “Unusual mercantile contract” how 
construed (pp, 61, 62) — Evidence Act, s. 94 (p. 62) — Sale with right 
reserved of repurchase within a period not necessarily to be construed 
as a mortgage (ib,) 

Rule 8. Where, if the words in a deed are used in their 
literal meaning, an absurdity or inconsistency appears, 
such of the other meanings that they properly bear may 
be placed upon them to avoid that absurdity or incon- 
sistency. 

This Rule is adapted from Lord Wensleydale’s Golden Rule 
^p, 63) — A general word may be said to have a secondary meaning 
a6£xed to it when it is used in a restricted sense (ih,) — When the 
operation of the general words are to be limited (ih.) — What onus 
'lies on those who contend for limited construction (i6«)— General 
, words following specific words how to be construed (pp. 63, 64) — The 
word <“ aivaj ” though may mean “ property ” generally but with 
preference, to the content of a document it means “moneys or sums” 
{p. 64)—“ For her sole absolute usa and benefit ” held to mean that 
It was to be held by her in severalty from the joint estate and as a 
Hindu widow she had.only a life-estate in the corpus (pp. 64, 65). 
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Rule 9* Extrinsic evidence ma)r be given to explain a 
latent but not a patent ambiguity in a deed 

Evidence Act, ss 93, 95 (p. 65) — The terms “latent ambiguity*’ 
and “ patent ambiguity *’ defined (ib .) — The distinction between the 
two (pp. 65,66) — Parol evidence is not admissible in case of patent 
ambiguity (p. 66) — The land within the boundary passes under the 
deed whether it be more or less than the quantity specihed in the 
deed (p. 67) — An equivocation is the only case where it is permis- 
sible to give extrinsic evidence of the intention of the parties to the 
deed (ib ,) — Where one part of description applies to one object and 
another part to another object, but the description as a whole applies 
to no object, the case is similar to that of a patent ambiguity and 
direct evidence of intention is not admissible (ib,). 



LECTURE IV. — Deeds — contd. 


Component parts of a deed and 1:he bearing each has to the rest 
(p. 68) — “Indenture;'’ what was meant by the term (t6.) — Terms 
“counterpart” and “counterpanes” explained (i6.) — Practice, in 
old times and at the present time, of writing {ih .) — Terms “original, ” 
“ the counterpart ” and “ duplicate originals, ” explained {ih .) — 
“ Indenture,” meaning of the term, at the present time (p. 69) — 
“ Deeds-poll,” why the term is so called (^6.)— -The term is now ap- 
plied to deeds where the person executing are all of one part(z&.) 
Greater part of deeds-poll are powers of attorney {ih ,) — Some 
statutory forms of conveyance to Railway Company are “deeds-poll' 
{ih ,) — Date to a deed {ih ,) — Its place in “ indenture ” and “ deeds-poll” 
.Its effects on deed as to priority of title (i^>.) — Where date 
stated in the deeds is different from the time of delivery, deeds take 
effect ‘from the latter time (ih.) — Where several inconsistent deeds 
are executed, they take effect according to the several times of their 
delivery and not of their date (ih,) — Name of every person whose 
intentions are expressed by any instrument should be formally 
stated (ih.)— Where all persons have identical intentions they 
express them by means of a deed-poll, but when not so by 
means of an indenture (ih.) — The term “ identical intention” 
explained (p. 70) —Form where date and names of parties are stated 
at the beginning of an indenture (ih.) — Formal method of stating 
parties to a deed-poll varies according as it does or does not contain 
recitals (ih.) — Form immaterial in contracts not under seal (ih.) — 
.Form where contracts prepared in a formal manner (pp. 70, 71) — 
F|9rm where contract long and divided into numbered paragraphs 
(p.71) — Description of parties otherwise called additions (ih.) — No 
strict rule as to minuteness of description necessary (ih .) — All that is 
required is to describe parties with such a degree of accuracy that 
no confusion will arise (ih.) — Order in which the parties are arranged 
is a matter of custom (ih.) — Placing of recitals (p. 72) — Recital not a 
part of a deed (ih.) — When recital not to control operative clauses 
(ih.) — Recitals how to be arranged (ih.) — Exceptions how to be 
ranged (ih.) — Two classes of recitals, ^narrative and introductory^ 
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explained (pp. 72,73) — Consideration for^a contract or deed means 
the motive that affects the parties (p. 73) — Two kinds of considera- 
tion, vahiable and good^ explained (pp. 73,74) — Witnessing clause (p. 74) 
— Clause acknowledging its receipt {ib.) — Operative portion of the 
deed (ih.) — Distinct meaning of various operative words, appoint^ 
asfiign, alien^ confiinn^ convey^ grants livery^ surreder, release, remise 
release and qidt claim, acquit - release and quit claim, and demise 
(pp. 74, 75)— Parcels where inserted in a deed (p. 75) — A thing how 
designated (p. 76) — Modes of designating or identifying {ib.) — Manner 
of referring to the parcel in the recitals (p. 77) — General description 
of parcels may be restrained by qualifications either implied or 
express (pp. 77, 78) — Maxim Non accipi dehent verba in demon 
sirationem falsam qui competxint in limitationem veram (p. 77). — 
Introduction of the principle of Falsa demonslratwnem non nocet 
(P. 78). 

Rule 10. A deed should be interpreted, so as to take 
effect, if possible, according* to the intention of the maker 
or makers. 

Principle stated in Rule B, Lecture I, that is, deed can operate in 
two — one consistent and the other repugnant to intention (p. 78). 
General rules and maxims of law with respect to construction of deeds 
(pp. 77,78). Maxims ut res magis valeai quam pereat, i,e., the end 
and design of deeds should take effect rather than the contrary (p. 78), 
and that words in a deed to be construed in such a way as is 
agreeable to the intention of the grantor (pp. 77, 78). 

Rule II. When the intention of the maker or makers of 
a deed cannot be given effect to its full extent, effect is to 
be given to it as far as possible. 

A deed that is intended and made for one purpose may enure to 
another (p. 70) — Therefore a deed made and intended for a release 
may amount to a grant of a reversion, an attornment, or^a surrender 
or ^ converse (ib.) — The use of the words “as malikana ** in a^deed 
held to reserve and create a perpetual and heritable charge upon the ' 
property (*6.)— So also a lease created by a covenant with a man that 
he should enjoy the land for a certain time and by a mere lekse to 
occupy for a oerjain time (ib.) — Where diverse persons join in a deed* 
and some are able and some notf able to make such deed the deed 
belongs to those that are able (pp. 79, 80)— Where mortgagor aftd 
mortgagee join in a lease, this enures as a lease lo the mortgagee and 
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confirmation by mortgagor ^). 80.) — A joint lease by a ten an t-f or* life 
and remainderman operates during the life of tenant and afterwards 
as the demise of the last-mentioned party ( 26 .) — Where illegal from 
legal part of a contract cannot be severed contract is altogether void, 
but where it can be severed the bad part to be rejected (i 6 .)— Gift to 
a class, some of whom cannot take ; how to be construed (i 6 .) — For- 
merly such gift was void for remoteness (p. 81)— Decision of the 
Privy Council in Aamaida case modifying the former ruling 

{ib.y 

Rule 12. When the operative part of a deed is clear, it 
cannot be controlled by the recitals or other parts of the 
deed. 

Clear words of conveyance cannot be controlled (p. 81) — Recital 
in a deed is not at all a necessary part either in law or 
equity, it may be used to explain a doubt of the intention and 
meaning of the parties (t 6 .) — Mis-recital of another document in a 
deed when does not destroy the effect of the deed (i 6 .) — Where 
recitals and operative part of a deed are at variance, the latter must 
be officious and the former inofficious (pp. 81, 82)— Where both 
recitals and operative part are clear but inconsistent with each other, 
the operative part prevails (p. 82) — Recital in a bond that the parties 
bad agreed to execute a bond for jC 500 which bond was taken in the 
penalty of £1,000 held not to control the bond {ih .) — Recital in a 
transfer of a mortgage that the mortgage contained a power of sale 
which had not been and was not intended to be exercised, followed by 
an assignment of moneys due 011 the mortgage and all powers and 
remedies for recovering such moneys and all benefit under the mortgage 
transferred held not to operate so as to prevent the exercise of the 
power of sale (< 6 .). 

Rule 13. When the operative part of a deed is ambigruous 
or, goes beyond the recitals, it may be controlled by the 
recitals and other parts of the deed. 

Control of recitals and other parts of the deed over the general 
«words in the operative part (p. 82)— Chief instances of this rule arc^ 
releasee (i&.) — Where a release is given on a particular consideration 
Kecited, notwithstanding that the release concludeq with general 
words, how the law will construe it* in order to prevent surprise (« 6 .) — - 
Clear words of conveyance cannot be controlled by words of recital 
(p. 83) — But clear words of conveyance ^ is subject to interpretation ' 
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(ih.) — In releases where general words are amply suiliuient to cover 
anything, the recitals clearly restrict the effect of the lease (ib .) — 
Where parcels referred.to in the recitals and appearing in the opera- 
tive part, how construed when there is a discrepancy between the 
recitals and operative part (ib.) — Etecitals are the key to what is 
intended to be done by the deed (ib.) — General words may be put into 
guard against accidental omission (/6.) — A deed in tlie absence of 
indication of a large meaning must be held to refer to estates or 
things of the same nature with those already mentioned (pp. 83, 84) 
— Recital may explain an ambiguity bnt cannot have the effect of 
introducing a covenant in it (p. 84). 

Rule 14. A mis-recital will not vitiate the deed if it be 
sufficiently clear what is intended. 

Time when a reversionary lease to commence if an existing lease 
t;o A is recited in it and the date is incorrectly stated and words 
“ from and after the lease to A appear in the habendum (p 84)— 
Mis-recital ina)^ influence the construction (ib.) — Case where advowson 
did not pass merely by the force of the word “Manor” (ib.) — Errone- 
ous recital of grantor’s earlier title does not preclude his granj^ee from 
showing what interest really passed by his grant (i6.) — Mis-recital 
may also operate by way of estoppel (p. 85) — Principle of estoppel 
(ib.) — A recital must be precise and unambiguous in order to operate 
as an estoppel (ib.) — It must not be general in its term (ib,) — A 
recital of a particular fact in express terms cannot be got rid of by 
showing what the intention of the parties was (p. 86)— When the 
language is genera], intention from the terms of the whole deed may 
be collected (ib.) — Estoppel where all parties to the deed have mutu- 
ally agreed to admit the recital as true and where it is intended to 
be statement of one party only (ib,) — When a party to a deed is not 
estopped in equity from averring against or offering evidence to con- 
trovert a recital (/6.). 

Rule 15. The express mention of one thing** implies the 
exclusion of another. 

Maxims : Expressio uniu9 eat exclusio cUteriua and expreamm facit 
cessare taciturn (p. 86) — An implied covenant to be controlled* within 
limits of an dixpress covenant (p. 87)— Where a lease contains an 
express covenant on the part of the tenant to repair, there can be no 
implied covenant to repair arising from relation of landlord and 
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tenant (i^.) — Expressed stipulations in written engagement are not 
to be extended by implication — Where in a sale-deed of fields 

containing a well-tax payable on the field was lexpressly provided but 
silent as to tax on well ; held, tax on well could nob be recovered (tb.) 
—Caution necessai’y in dealing wirti the maxim “ expreseio unius eat 
exclnaio alterius'^ (ib,) — It is not of universal application but depends 
upon the face of the instruments or of the transaction (ib,) — Proper 
application of the maxim how made where general words are used in 
a written instrument (pp. 87, 88). Where an expression which is 
primd facie a word of qualification is introduced how the true sense 
and meaning of the word can be ascertained (p. 88). 

Rule 16. An alteration in a material point avoids a 
deed unless the alteration is made with the privity of the 
obligor and obligee. 

Material alteration, defined (p. 88)— Where alteration made 
with consent of parties to express an intention which was 
not their intention at the time of execution thereof ; no party 
can enforce any original obligation (ib.) — Alterations, interlinea- 
tions and erasures presumed in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary to have been made before execution (ib,) — Alteration 
after execution is fraud uleiit and in many cases highly criminal (ib .) — 
Deed only avoided when a material alberabioii made after its exe- 
cution and without the consent of any party ; but if the parties 
consent the deed as altered is binding on them (pp. 88, 89) — 
Material alterations by a stranger do iiot prevent any person from 
enforcing the deed (p. 89) -Stranger is a person not a party to, or 
claiming under a party to, the deed (ib,) — Person in custody of the 
deed when the alteration was made cannot enforce the deed (ib .) — 
An immaterial alteration does not alFect the deed or the rights of 
any person thereunder — (ib.) — Immaterial alteration, defined (i6.) — 
Addition of words “ on demand in a promissory note without 

assent of thff maker did nob aftect the validity of the instrument 
* 

Rule 17. Matters referred to are regarded as actually 
inserted in a deed. 

Maxim “ Verba relata hoc maxi me operantur per. rejerentiam 
ut /n eia imsse videntur ” (p. 89) — A deed or written instrument 

must be construed by tJ^ie language of any clause in question and 
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also by any other clause or covenant incorporated with it by 
reference (p. 90) — An instance where the schedule being held to 
form part of the deed (ib .) — Where contract of sale refers to an 
inventory, the contents thereof become incorporated with the contract 
{ibj ) — Plan forming part of the contract or Act (i6.) — Where a deed 
of conveyance should be read as if the section of the Act are 
applicable to the subject'matter of the grant (ih .) — Where a deed 
recited a contract for the sale of certain lands by a description 
corresponding with that subsequently contained in the deed : Sche- 
dule, map and plan how they affect the interest of the parties 
(pp. 90, 91) — Maxim “ Verba relata mime videnUtr*" (p. 91). 



LECTURE V. — Deeds — contd. 


Deiinition of the term “Covenant” (p. 92) — Its derivative ]nean> 
ing (*fe.) — Covenants now distinguished (z?;.)— How long a covenant 
is neither a duty nor a cause of action (ib,). 

Rule 18. No particular from of words is necessary to 
create a covenant. 

Formal or orderly words as “ Covenant, ” “ Promise, and the 
like, are not necessary to make a covenant (p. 93) — It is sufficient 
if, from the construction of the whole deed, it appears that the party 
means to bind himself (i/j.) — A declaration of trust is equivalent to 
a covenant (id,) — When a recital in a deed may operate as a 
covenant (id.) — W'hen a recital in a creditors deed amounts to a 
covenant to the composition (i6.) — A recital in a separation-deed 
that the husband and wife had agreed to live apart, how construed 
(/fc.) — A mere admission of a debt by a recital is an implied covenant 
for payment when the recital has no other object (p. 94). 

Rule 19. Where a deed contains express covenants, no 
implication of any other covenants on the same subject- 
matter can be raised. 

An express covenant supersedes the covenant which might have 
been implied from recital (p. 94) — Where in a conveyance express 
covenants for warranty are introduced none can he implied from 
general words (i6.) — Where a tenant holds under an express contract 
no ‘implied contract to repair can be inferred (id.). 

" Rule 20. The words of a covenant are to be taken most 
'Strongly against the covenantor, due regard being paid to 
the intention of the parties as collected fhom the whole 
content of the deed. 

^ Ambiguous words shall be taken most strongly against the 
grantor and in favour of the grantee (p. 94) — Maxim “ Fcrfta fortius 
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accipiuntur contra prcjcrentcm " (iL)~Tbe principles of self-preserva- 
tion will make men sufficiently careful not. to prejudice their own 
interest by the too extensive meaning of their words (ib,) — All 
manner of deceit in an}" grant avoided (ib ) — Rule not applying to 
a grant by Crown at the suit of the grantee (p. 95) — (3 rant of all 
claims of grantor by a deed includes existing and future claims (t’b.) — 
Covenant for title hihds the covenantor and his representatives and 
alienees (i7>.) — Acts, meaning of (ib,) — Means, meaning of the word 
(ib,) — When notice of defect not binding upon the purchaser of 
title (pp. 95, 9b) — When there are a grant and an exception out of it 
the exception is to be taken as inserted for the benefit of the grantor 
and to he construed in favour of the grantee (p. 96) — Where the 
grant is clear and exception bad for uncertainty, the grant is operative 
and tlie exception fails (ib ) — King^s grant to be taken most strongly 
against the grantee and most favourably for the king (ib.). 

Rule 21. A covenant will be construed to be joint or 
several according* to the interest of the parties appearing* 
upon the face of the deed, if the words are capable of that 
construction. 

Rule laid down by Gibbs, C. J. (p. 97) — In case of a covenant 
with A and jointly that a certain thing should be done by the 
covenantor ; both of A and /J must sue hut where it appears on 
the face of tlie deed thatJ and />* have several interest, A and Ji 
must sue separately (ib ) — But where the words of a covenant 
are in their nature ambiguous, the deed supplies the mode of 
their construction (ib.) — Where there are several parties if the 
interest be joint the covenant must be joint although the words of 
the covenant be several (pp. 97, 98) — Instances for the same (p. 98). 

Rule 22. The question whether a sum named to be paid 
on non-performance of a covenant is a penalty or liquidated 
damagres, depends on the construction of the whole deed. 

Primary rule as to whether a sum named to be paid on non* 
performance of a covenant is a penalty or liquidated damages (p. 98X 
— Certain subordinate rules for Court to construe agreeme;its ,of this 
description (p.^99) — The words ‘‘liquidated damages^’ describing 
nature of payment are by no meai\s conclusive ( 26 .)-— ATe/d to be con- 
clusive in Reilly v. Joms and otherwise in Kemble v. Farren (t 6 a)~ 
Onus of proof lies upon those asserting “ liquidated damages ” as a 
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penalty (i6.) — How far the Jaw altered by the decision in Wallin v. 
Smith {ih.) — Presumption where one lump sum is made payable as 
compensation on occurrence of one or more or all of several events 
some of which are serious and others but trifling damages {ib,) — 
Law where payment is conditioncfd on one event and where on more 
than one event {ih.). 

% 

Rule 23. Where mutual covenants g*o to the whole of 
the consideration on both sides, they are mutual conditions, 
the one precedent to the other. But where a covenant 
goes only to part of the consideration on both sides, and a 
breach of such covenant may be paid for in damagres, it is 
an independent contract. 

Contracts where the obligation of one promise independent of 
the performance of the other (p. 100) — Where promises not only 
mutual but also dependent (ib .) — Three kinds of covenants : (a) 

mutual and independent ; (b) conditional and dependent ; (c) where 
mutual conditions to be performed at the same time (ib .) — Dependence 
or independence of covenants how to be collected (p. 101) — Dicta of 
Lord Ellenborough in Rickie v. Atkinson as to the means of discover 
ing intention of the parties (ib ,) — What are mutual conditions (z6.) — 
Precise technical words not necessary to make stipulation a condition 
^precedent or subsequent {ih .) — Restrictive covenants (p. 102) — Rules to 
govern their construction {ih .) — Where any sentence contains distinct 
covenants and there are restrictive words : How far are these restric 
tive words extended {ib .) — Restrictive words inserted in the first of 
several covenants are construed to extend to all the covenants {ib ,) — 
But where covenants are. of divers nature and concern different things, 
restrictive words added to one shall not control the generality of 
others {ih ,) — Where two covenants relate to the same object restrictive 
words in the second may control the generality of the first (i6.) — 
Restrictive covenant may be partly attirmative and partly negative 
{ih.) — Section^? does away with the distinction between partial and 
total restraint of trade observed in English cases following upon 
Mitckel V, Reynolds {Hi .) — Agreements in restraint of trade are 
governed by s. 27 of the Contract Act (?&.)— Must show a good con- 
sideration . (p. 103)— -Agreements contrary to public policy are not 
given effect to {ib,) — Stipulation prohibiting any sales of goods during 
a particular period, of a similar description to those bought under the 
contract not within thecpurview of s. 27 {ih.). 
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Rule 24. When two clauses in a deed after applying all 
permissible rules of construction remain inconsistent and 
repugnant to each nther, the former prevails. 

Personal covenant followed by a proviso that covenantor not 
liable under the contract, the prbyiso is inconsistent and repugnant 
to the covenant (p. 103) — Interpretation of deed depends upon the 
particular state of facts belonging to or connected with it (p. 104) — 
But principles made for each particular state of facts are generally 
applicable to the construction of deeds in general (ib ,) — In case of 
mercantile documents construction given to them years ago and 
accepted in Courts of law should not be in the least altered (tb.). 



LECTURE VL 


WILLS. 

(a) A will is the legral declaration of the intentions of 
the testator with respect to his property which he desires 
to be carried into effect after his death. 

(b) A codicil is an instrument made in relation to a will 
and explainingr, altering, or adding to its dispositions. It 
is considered as forming an additional part of the will 

Succession Act, s. 3, and Probate and Administration Act, s. 3 
(p. 105). — Definition and characteristics of will and codicil (pp. 105, 
106) — A codicil is treated as being separate from will when two be 
quests are given to the same person (p. 106) — Succession Act, s. 88 
(ib,) — Case where codicil admitted to probate although the will has 
been revoked (ib.). 

Rule 1. To the Court of the domicile belongs the inter- 
pretation and construction of the will of the testator. 

The administration of the personal estate of the deceased — Ques- 
tiousof testacy and in testacy — Personal representative of thedeceased — 
Interpretation and construction of the will of the testator — To deter- 
mine who are the next-of-kin or heirs of the personal estate of the 
testator belong to the Court of domicile (p. 106) — Court of domicile 
is the forum concursus (ib.) — Law of British India regulates the 
succession to the immovable property in British India and law of the 
country in which the testator had his domicile at* the time of his 
dekth regulates the succession to movable property of the deceased 
(pp. 106, 107)— “ A bequest to the children of a foreigner,” meaning 
of (p. 107.) — Legitimacy of a child how to be established (ib.) — Law 
'that governs domicile of a person (ib.) 

c 

Rule 2. No technical forms are necessary to convey the 
intention of the testator. 

c Succession Act, s. 65 (p. 107) — Particular form and language 
appropriate to its testamentary character not requisite to the validity 
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of a will (t6.) — Intention of the maker respecting the posthumous 
destination of property sufficient (ib.) — A testator is presumed to be 
inops consitii (ib.) — Walls of persons governed by Succession Act, 
Hindu Wills Act and Oudh Estates Act must conform to the pro- 
visions of 8. .50 of Succession Act (il6.). 

Rule 3. The object of the interpretation of a will is to 
give effect to every part if possible. 

Golden rule of construction (p. 107) — A will must be read to 
lead to a testacy and not intestacy (ib-) — Where a clause is susceptible 
of two meanings how to be construed (ib-) — Succession Act, s. 71 
(ib-) — When words in a will are used capriciously to avoid anomalies 
grammatical construction not to be followed accurately (tft.)— No part 
of will to be rejected as destitute of meaning (tb,)—Succes!)iun Act, 
s. 72 (i6.)— Effect means legal effect (ib ) —Steps to interpret a will in 
order to give effect to it (pp. 108, 109). 

Rule 4. The meaning of any clause in a will is to be 
collected from the entire instrument, and all its parts are 
to be construed with reference to each other ; and fcp:* this 
purpose a codicil is to be taken as forming part of a will. 

Succession Act, s. 69 (p. 109) — The spirit of a will may over- 
come the letter (ib-) — True mode of construing a will ( *6.) — Trans- 
position of a clause or an expression in a will are permitted when 
otherwise senseless and contradictory (p. 110). 

Rule 5. General words may be understood in a res- 
tricted sense where it may be collected from the will that 
the testator meant to use them in a restricted sense ; and 
words may be used in a wider sense than that which they 
usually bear, when it may be collected ^om the other 
words of the will that the testator meant to use them in 
such wider sense. 

Corollary.— If the same words occur in different parts 
of the will they must be taken to have been used every- 
where in the same sense, unless there appears an intention 
to the contrary. 

• ■* 

Succession* Act^ ss. 70, 73 (p. ilQ)--Principie upon which to 
proceed to interpret a will Common meaning to be given to tbe 
words unless something reasonably plain upon the face of the document 
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j^hows that they are not ^used with that meaning (i6.) — Conten- 
tion of limited construction, mvm of proof (^6.) — General rule of 
construction where a particular class is spoken of and general words 
follow (p. Ill)— General words refer to larger genus M particular 
words exhaust a whole genus ^ih.) — A* bequest of furniture and 
other movable goods includes money (ib -) — Meaning of “house- 
hold ” in a gift of household furniture and effects (ib .) — Words 
“ heir and malik " as applied to a woman were construed by Privy 
Council in a restricted sense in Mahomed Shumsool v. Shewukram 
(pp. Ill, 112) — On the other hand in Lala Ramjeewan Lai v. 
Dal Koer the word “ Malik ” as applied to a Hindu daughter was held 
to confer an absolute estate (p. 112) — The word “ Dakhilar,” meaning 
of (ih.) — The intention to use the same words in different parts of the 
will in different senses must be strongly indicated (ib .) — But the 
same words applied to different subject-matter may bear a different 
meaning (t&.) — Technical words shall have their legal effects unless 
testator meant otherwise (p. 113) — A clear devise cannot be altered, 
modified or cut down except by clear words to that effect {ib .) — “For 
your maintenance” followed by an express power of alienation held 
to confer an absolute interest {ib.). 

Rule 6. Where any word material to the full expres-- 
Sion of the meaning* has been omitted it may be supplied 
by the context. 

Succession Act, s. 64 (p. 113) — Discretion of Court to supply 
words in a will (i6.) — Such cases are divided into two heads : (1) 
When the will is in itself capable of bearing any meaning unless some 
words are supplied j (2) Where there is a clear and precise gift and a 
contingent limitation over, which is clearly expressed, but is not 
commensurate with the previous gift like Spalding v. Spalding ; or 
where there has been a defect as in Spalding v. Spalding and Abbot v. 
Middleton (pp. 113, 114) — Addition or rejection how made where 
contents of a will show that a word has been undesignedly omitted 
or undersignedly inserted (p. 114). 



LECTURE VII.^ WiLM- 
Rule 7. A wrong: description does not avoid beque&t. 

Maxim, “ Falsa demonstratio non nocet^^' practicaH 3 " includes two 
maxims^ Nihil facit error nom iuis cum de corpore constaC' and ** Ver itas 
nominis iollii err or em demo7isl'ralioti is’' (p. 115) — Succession Act, s. 63 
ill, (a) (t6.) — A striking instance of “an error as to a name is noticing 
where there is certainty as to the person’^ (ib,) — Succession Act, s, 63, 
ills, (b) and (c) (p. 116) — A bequest t^ six grandchildren by name but 
one name was repeated and another was omitted held in favour of ail 
the grandchildren in equal share (ib,) — Succession Act, s. 63, ill. (e) 
(ib.) — Prinut fade the right name is to govern and the falsa demons' 
if alio is not to take away the veritas nominis but construction must 
depend on facts of each particular case (i&.) — Persona designata dehued 
(pp. 116, 117) — Wills Act, s. 33 (t6.) — A bequest to a class and to 
personae designates explained (i6.) — Property may be given to an 
illegitimate child persona designata but not as a child simply {ih) — 
A bequest to adopted son by name is valid although adoption is as a 
matter invalid {ih,) — Succession Act, s. 05 (p. 118) — Ss. 63 and 65 of 
Succession Act compared {ib-) — Entirety expressly and definitely given 
shall not be prejudiced by an imperfect and inaccurate enumeration; 
of the particulars of specific gift (ib.) — Where description is made up> 
of more than one part, one is true and the other false ; if the true part 
describe the subject with sufiicient legal certainty, the false part will 
be rejected and the devise will not be vitiated (ib.) — If the language is 
clear but does not fit owing to insertion of some words, the Court may 
reject the part that makes it inapplicable (p. 119) — Application of th& 
doctrine of False demonstration {ib*) — Characteristic of cases within 
the rule (ib.) — Intention once found, erroneous description is treated 
as mere surplusage and rejected following the maxim “ utile per- 
inutile non vitiatur {ib). 

Rule 8. If the will mentions several circumstances as 
descriptive of the thing* which the testator intends to 
bequeath, and there is any property of his in respect of 
which all those circumstances exist, the bequest shall bo 
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considered as limited to such property, and it is not lawful 
to reject any part of thh description as erroneous, because 
the testator had other property to which such part of the 
description does not apply. 

Succession Act, s. 66 (p. 119)^ — In judging whether a case falls 
within this rule any erroneous description liable to rejection under 
s. 65 of Succession Act is to be considered as struck out of the 
will (i&.) — Buie of construction where a given subject is devised and 
there are found two species of property (p. 120) — Where property 
exactly fits the description, the ^hole of that property and nothing 
more passes (tfc.) — Lord Bacon’s maxim “ Non accepi debent verba 
in demonstrationem falsam qum competunt in limitationem veram 
explained (t5.) — Dictum of Alderson, B. (^6.)• 

Rule 9. Where the words of a will are unambigruous, 
but it is found by extrinsic evidence that they admit of 
applications, one only of which can have been intended 
by the testator, extrinsic evidence may be taken to show 
which of these applications was intended. 

Succession Act, s. 68 (p. 120) — Mode of obtaining intention of 
the testator (ife.) — Only case where extrinsic evidence to show inten- 
tion of the testator can be properly admitted (p. 121) — In case of 
equivocation evidence of previous intention to solve the latent am- 
biguity may be received (i6.) — Case in which the description in the 
will is applicable indifferently to, and correctly describes, more 
than one subject, the principle upon which they proved may be ex- 
plained (t&.) — Averment to take away surplusage is good (p. 122) 
— Evidence only determines what subject was known to the testator 
by the name or other description be used (i&.) — Where a person has 
been fully described by name and description evidence to show that 
there is another person of the same not admissible (i&.) — In case of 
devise to a relation if there be two persons of the same name, one 
legitimate and the other illegitimate, the legitimate relation is to be 
preferred (ib.) — No equivocation arises where person or thing does not 
aecurately answer the description ({&.). 

Rule 10. Where there is an ambigruity or deficiency on 
Dlie pf the will* no extrinsio evidence as to the intention 
pf the testator shaU be admitted. 

RuQoessiou Act, s. 68 (p. 122)'— Where words of a will 
hy light of material facts are not sufficient to determine testator's 
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iutention, no evidence will be admissible to prove the same 
(pp. 122,123) — In such cases the will is void for uncertainty (p. 123) 
— Judgment of a Court in expounding a will must be simply 
declaratory of what is in the will {ib .) — Tost in expounding a will 
(ih ) — Extrinsic evidence was not admitted to prove intention of the 
testator in Administrator -General vt Money {ih) 



LECTURE Vni.— W ills— eon^d 

Rule 11. If full effect cannot be driven to the intention 
of the testator, effect is to be given to it as far as 
possible. 

Succession Act, s. 74 (p. 124) — Illustration to this section is no 
guide to construe Hindu wills (ih) — Tf the expressed intention of 
testator points to an illegal object, no effect can be given to that 
object (ih) — Succession Act, s. 104, as to accumulation {ib ) — A trust 

for perpetual accumulation as regards wills of Hindus is void (t&.) 

Direction to accumulation (a) invalid where inconsistent or repugnant 
to gift; (b) permissible with proper limitation (p. 125) — Remarks of 
Trevelyan, J., on the question of accumulation (ib,) — Lord Kenyon's 

expression as to the principle upon which this rule is based (p. 126; 

Giving effect to general intent at the sacrifice of a particular intent 
should not be done without actual necessity (ib.) — General intention 
creating a known estate of inheritance ought to be effected (ib .) — An 
attempt to create an estate tail by Hindu is void (ib .) — Charities 
favoured in law (ib .) — Bequest in favour of individual and charity 
distinguished (pp. 126, 127) — Doctrine of cy jjres (p. 127) — In absence 
of general charitable intention if particular object cannot be answered, 
the next-of-kin will take (p. 128) — Doctrine of cy pres applied in 
Longhottam y, Satoor (^p. 128,129). Case where bequest to second 
Sadavarat not void for uncertainty (p, 129) — In Morarji v. Nenbai 
bequest to dhurm was held to be invalid but that to Sadavarat valid. 

Rule 12. Where two clauses in a will are irreconcilable, 
so that they cannot possibly stand together, the last shall 
prevail. 

Succession Act, s. 75 (p. 130) — Maxim “Cwm duo inter sepug- 
nantia reperiunter in testamento ultimum vatum est (t6.) — Where 
two clauses repugnant to each other are found in a will, the last 
prevails {ib») — Reason of this to be found in the nature of a will : will 
being ambulatory and revocable during testator's life-time (ib .) — 
Subsequent will prevails over a prior will when the two wills are 
inconsistent to each other (ib .) — A codicil prevails over a bequest in 
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the will of which it is a codicil and a subsequent codicil prevails over a 
prior one (ib .) — In case of two devises in fee of the same property the 
devises take concurrently (i 6 .) — In Ulrich'^- Litchfield both legatees 
may take together without any violence to the construction (pp. 130 
131) — Rule laid down by Lord Cok^as to gift of the same property 
to two different persons (p. 131) — Settled rule, however, that prior 
devise must not be disturbed further than is necessary to give effect 
to the posterior gratifying disposition {ib.) — A clear gift can only be 
altered or retracted by the most plain, unambiguous and unequivocal 
words {ih ). 

Rule 13. A will op bequest not expressive of any definite 
intention is void for uncertainty. 

Succession Act, s. 76 (p. 132) — Indulgence allowed to ignorant, 
unskilful and negligent testator {ib ,) — Duty of judicial expositor in 
such wills {ib,) — Conjecture not permitted {ib ) — An heir is not to b (3 
disinherited unless by express words or necessary implication (i 6 .) — 
Execution of a tiaust shall be under the control of the Court {ib.) — To 
the validity of every disposition it is requisite that there be a definite 
subject and object (p. 132, 133) — Instances of bequests that are void 
for uncertainty (pp. 133, 134) — Devises held to he good following the 
maxi?n “ /«? cerium esi quod cerium reddi potest.'^ 

Rule 14. The description, contained in a will, of pro- 
perty the subject of the grift, shall, unless a contrary 
intention appear by the will, be deemed to refer to and 
comprise the property answering: that description at the 
death of the testator. 

Succession Act, s. 77 (p, 134) — Generic disposition {ib.) — Provi- 
sion of the section includes after-acquired property unless contrary 
intention of the testator shown in his will (p. 135) — Wills Act, s. 24, 
effect of {ib.) — Will to be considered as made immediately before the 
testator's death {ib .) — Only exceptiou to this is where testator refefs 
to the date of tbe will as the point at which the quantum of property 
is to be ascertained {ib .) — Additions to property made between the date 
of the will and that of testator’s death ( 26 .) — Specific gift may be 
invalidated for uncertainty (p. 136} — Where testator devises a 
house by description and afterwards acquires another in the same 
place, the devise void for uncertainty unless ascertained by extrinsic 
evidence ( j&.) — Effect of Statute not to be frittered away by catching at 
doubtful expressions for taking a case out of its operation (p. 137). 



LECTURE IX. 

Rule 15. Where property is bequeathed to any person, 
he is entitled to the whole of the interest therein, unless 
it appears from the will that only a restricted interest was 
intended. 

Succession Act, s. 82 (p. 138) — EatatH bequeathed without ex- 
press words of inheritance would carry an estate of inheritance 
according to Hindu Law {ihj ) — If an imperfect description be added 
as a gift of inheritance an estate of inheritance would pass {ih .) — 
Gift in terms of an estate legally inheritable with superndded words 
restricting power of transfer would be rejected as repugnant {Uk ) — 
S. 159 of Succession Act to be read with thivS Rule (^6.) — A devise of 
the usufruct of the land passes the land itself (pp. 138, 139) — Rule 
founded on feudal law (p. 139) — Bequest of rents and profits of an 
estate with no intention in will to pass the estate is void {ib ,) — A 
devise does not pass an absolute estate where estate vested in trustees 
and income to be given as maintenance {ib .) — Case where direction in 
a will was held to confer only a life-estate on testator^s son {ib ,) — But a 
devise of movables in the same will was held to confer an absolute 
gift of property (pp. 139, 140) — Where property given to daughter 
and her son with express prohibition against alienation by daughter 
held to confer a life-estate on daughter with remainder to her son 
(p. 140) — But a bequest of specific share of estate with power of 
alienation was held to confer an absolute estate (ife.) — Decisions as 
regards devises of immovable property to Hindu widows (pp. 140 — 
142) — Rules of construction stated in Soorjeemoney Daaaee v. Dinch 
hundhoo Mullick (p. 140) — In Mahomed Shamsool v. Shewakram 
a gift to the widow of testator’s son with qualification that the widow 
and her daughter “ are and shall be heir and malik ” was held only to 
confe^r a life-estate on the widow (pp. 140, 141)— Privy Obunoil on 
this point (p. 141) — Where a Hindu testator devised his real and 
personal estates and effect to her and her heirs and Assigns for ever 
and appointed her sole executrix the devise waiii construed as confer 
rin^ an absolutb estate on the widow {ih .) — Statement in a doetnheh 
held to be testamentary document and devise to widow and her daughtieir 
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as maliks of his property held to confer an absolute estate {ih ) — 
Common rule of Hindu law as laid in Koonj Behari Dhur v, P remchand 
Dull (pp. 141, 142) — In Hari halt v. Bai where a widow was to 

take possession of and enjoy the property just as tlie testator, but the 
devise neither contained words of inheritance nor any direct power 
of disposition was given to her, the devise was held to confer only a 
life-estate (p. 142) — In Lala Jianijewan Lall v. Dilkoery the word 
“ Malik ” passed an absolute estate to testator’s daughter, though 
without power of alienation {ih.) — S. 125 of Succession Act {ih,) 

Rule 16. Where property is bequeathed to a person with 
a bequest in the alternative to another person or to a class 
of persons, if a contrary intention does not appear by the 
will, the legatee first named shall be entitled to the legacy, 
if he be alive at the time when it takes effect ; but if he be 
then dead, the person or class of persons named in the second 
branch of the alternative shall take the legacy. 

Substitutional gifts — its object — its nature (p. 143)— Executory 
devise and substitutional gifts distinguished (ih.) — When the word 
or ” may be read as ‘*and”(/6.) — When an estate of inheritance 
intended to be given is void beyond life of donee, and there is a gift 
over in a specified event for the void gift, such gift over is good (jb .) — 
Gift over in a Hindu will to a class some of whom incapable of taking 
the gift how to be construed (p, 144) — How to give effect to general 
and particular intention when particular intention fails (ih.) 

Rule 17. Where a bequest is made to a class of persons 
under a general description only, no one to whom the words 
of the description are not in this ordinary sense applicable 
shall take the legacy. 

Succession Act, s. 65 (p. 144) — “ A gift to a class ” explained 
(ih.) — When a gift is said to be made to a class (pp, 144, 145)— A 
gift to “ my children,” meaning of (p. 145) — A gift may be a gift to 
a class if though a particular individual named (/5.) — In a gift tea* 
class an individual may be named by the testator by way of precau- • 
tion (ib .)' — Where gift to a class made in terms is a gift to A class 
simply, unless •the number of persons constituting the class is stated* 
{%h .) — Qlft toa class and gift to ^individuals, explained (p. 146) — 
Period of distribution, meaning of (ih.) — When a gift is sftid to b6 
immediate (t5.)--*When a gift is said to be postponed (pp. 146, 147) 
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— Primd JoAixe right to tak^ under a specific gift made to each member 
of a class (p, 147). 

Rule 18, Where a bequest is made simply to a described 
class of persons, the thing bequeathed shall go only to such 
as shall be alive at the testator's death. 

Succession Act, a. 98 (p. 147) — Exception to this rule (i6.) — 
Class of persons standing in a particular degree of kindred to a speci 
fied individual to whom property bequeathed, but possession of it- 
differed till a later time than the testator’s death, the property will 
go to such of them as shall be then alive and to the representatives 
of any of them who have died since testator’s death (Jb .) — Opinion 
of Pontifex, J., in Maseyk v. Ferguson (pp. 147 — 149) — Intention of 
Legislature in framing s. 98 of Succession Act (p. 148) — Child of 
testator’s brother born before the period of distribution is entitled to 
participate as a member of the class (ib ,) — Persons who are excluded 
from participating (p. 149) — First part of the rule, explained (ib .) — 
Second part of the rule, explained (p, 150) — Where a gift is partly im- 
mediate and partly postponed, it should bo regarded as immediate (ib.), 

< 

Rule 19. Where two legacies are made to the same per- 
sons in a will or a codicil, unless a contrary intention is 
shown, if the legacies are of the same specific thing, he is 
entitled to receive that specific thing only : if the legacies are 
of the same amount or quantity of a thing, he is entitled to 
one such legacy only ; and if the legacies are of unequal 
amounts or of different specific things, he is entitled to both 

Corollary— Where two legacies, whether equal or un- 
equal in amount, are given to the same legatee, one by a will 
and the other by a codicil, or each by a different codieil, the 
legatee is entitled to both legacies. 

* Successwn Act, s. 88 (p. 151) — The word “will” does not in- 
clude a codicil for the purposes of this rule (i6.) — S. 88 deals with 
cumulative legacies {ib.) — Principles on which it is based (i6.) — (a) 
When the specific thing is given twice it is one g^ft (ib.) — (b) 
Presumption where the legacies are given by different writings 
• {ib.) — (e) Presumption where legacies of the same amount are given 
by the same document (pp. 151, 152) — Maxim “en necessitate rei" 
*(p. 151) — Doable gift of the same specific thing (p, 152) — Legacies 
of equal amount given Ity the same instrument, though merely 
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repetitions, there may be an intention to ^ive both {ib) — An instance 
for the same (pp. 152, 153) — Bequest to the same individual by two 
different codicil to the* same will, second bequest was treated as 
cumulative and held that he was entitled to take both (p. 153) — But 
legacies by a subsequent instrument described by testator to be last 
will and testament have been meant to l>e substitutional and not 
cumulative (ih ,) — So also a legacy l>y a third codicil with words 
“not having time to alter iny will and to guard against any risk,” 
held to be a substitutional one and not cumulative (ib.) — A legacy 
given by two codicils executed at the same time and in the presence 
of, and attested hy the same witnesses, and with same provisions : 
heL be substitutional and not cumulative (pp. 153,154) — Such is 
the case where later gift is merely explanatory of the former one 
(p. 154) — In case of double coincidence, repetition and not accumu 
lation was intended (ib ) — Will must contain testator’s motive and not 
merely a description (ib .) — The term “ Servant is merely descriptive 
in the case of gifts of equal amount to a “servant ” (ib.) 

Rule 20* A residuary legatee may be constituted by any 
words that show an intention on the part of the testator 
that the person designated shall take the surplus or residue 
of his property. 

Succession Act, s. 80, ill, a (p. 154) — To constituate a residuary 
legatee particular mode of expression is not necessary (ib.) — Only 
testator’s intention requisite {ib.) — Implication impossible when there 
is no certainty as to person or as to estate (ib.) — Reasonable degree 
of certainty is necessary for implication of gift (p. 155) — “ Surplus “ 
and “ residue, ” meaning of ( 26 .) ^Words in will that are held to 
create a general residuary bequest (ib.) — Stipulation in a will where 
property so dedicated pasvsed under the residuary devise (ib .) — Right 
of residuary legatee nominated generally (ib .) — What is carried by 
a residuary bequest of personal estate (ib .) — “ A residuary clause 
poses a lapsed legacy ” on what this general rule is founded (p. 156). 

Rule 21 . If a legatee does not survive the testator, unless 
a contrary intention appears in the will, the legacy lapses 
and forms part of the residue, unless such legacy comprises 
a portion or tjie whole of the residuary estate, in which case . 
the share comprised in the legacy goes as undisposed of. 

Succession Act, ss. 92, 95 (p. 156) — Requisites on the part of 
testator to prevent a legacy from lapsing (ilf.) — A devise that was 
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hfeld not. to prevent the Wiuest to one of the residuary legatees 
who died in testator’s life-time lapses (26.) — A will that designs 
to prevent the lapsing of a legacy must be specially penned (fb.y — 
Proof necessary to entitle a representative of the legatee to receive 
the legacy (p. 157)— -Succession Act, s. 92, ill, f (/6.) — No pre- 

sumption of law arising from age or sex as to survivorship among 
persons died at one and the same time (ib.) — Onuff of proof (ib .) — 
Exception to the rule of lapse : (a) Gifts to a class (p. 157) ; (b) 
Substitutional gifts (p. 158) ; (c) Bequest to higatees as joint tenants 
(pp, 158 — 160) — Tenaney-in common (p. 160) : and (d) Bequests to any 
child or other lineal descendant of the testator who dies in testator’s 
life-time, but leaves a lineal descendant surviving the testator (pp. 161, 
162) — S. 96 of Succession Act and s. 33 of Wills Act in England 
compared (p. 162) — The effect of the section (ib ,) — The words of the 
section point at no particular period of deatli within testator’s 
life-time (p. 163) — The words “shall die” speak from the death of 
the testator (ib ,) — Requisites to prevent the lapse of a legacy to a 
legatee, being a child or other issue who died at the testator’s life- 
time (ib.) 



LECTURE \.—Wjhhfi—co,tr/d. 

Rule 22. If a legacy be given in general terms without 
specifying the time when it is to be given the legatee has 
a vested interest in it ft*om the day of the death of the 
testator, and if he dies without having received it, it shall 
pass to his representatives. 

Succession Act, s. 91 (p. 164)~-Law favours llio vesting of 
estates Time when the property which is the subject of dis 

position will belong to the object of gift Devise or bequest in 

favour of S person m enite simply confers an immediately vested 
interest (i6.)--Effect of introducing words of futurity into the gift 
(/;,.),-.(Jeneral rule of construing where a testator creates a particular 
estate, and then goes on to dispose of the ulterior interest, expressly 
in an event which will determine the prior estate (pp. 164,, 165) — 
Rule illustrated (p. 165)— Estates devised are held to be vested 

(,7;.) Rule for guidance of the Courts of Westminster in construing 

devises (ib .) — Effect of “ if ** and “ when upon titles of estates {/b ) — 
Extent of meaning of the words “to be paid” ins. 91 of Succes- 
sion Act whens. 91 is read with s. 106 of the Act (p. 166). 

Rule 23. Where by the terms of a bequest the legatee is 
not entitled to immediate possession of the thing bequeathed 
aright to receive it at the proper time, shall, unless a 
contrary intention appears by the will, become vested in the 
legatee on the testator's death. 

Succession Act, s. 106 (p. 166) — Transfer of Property Act, s. 19 
^/5,) — Estates and interest in property (1) vested ii^ possession; 
(2) Vested in interest but not in possession ; (3) Contingent ; and ^ 
(4) Conditional (pp. 166, 1 67)— Succession Act, s. 118 (p. 167)— 
When an estate once vested will not be divested (/6.) — But on the 
happening of events that are to precede the vesting of substituted 
devise vested estate will be divested («6.)— Events include the personar 
qualification of the substituted •devisee (tfi)— Cases illustrated 
Siiccession Act, s. 119 (/6.)— Succession Act, ». 118, ill* d (rb.)— 
The substituted devisee must be in eiiistence al the testator’s death 
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as far as Hindu law is concerned (p. 168) — Succession Act, s. 120 
— Succession Act, s. Ill {ih .) — Succession Act, s. 107 (/&.) — Effect 
of legacy if no time fixed for the specified uncertain event (ib ,) — An 
estate vested but subject to be divested on tlie happening of a 
specified event and a contingent estate distinguished (pp. 168, 169) — 
Onerous bequest — Succession Act, ss. 109, 110 (p. 169) — Condition 
considered to have been fulfilled if it has been substantially complied 
with s. 115 (ib .) — Presumption may be rebutted if the will manifest 
a sufficient) intention to the contrary (ib .) — Principle illustrated 
(p. 170) — Consent to a marriage refers to first marriage and 

condition does not extend to second marriage (ib .) — Conditional 
bequest must not be impossible; Succession Act, s. VIS (ib ,) — Or it 
must not be contrary to law or moralit}’^ : Succession Act, s. 114 (ib.) 


Rule. 24. When a legracy is bequeathed abacjfktely to, 
or for the benefit of, any person, but the will contains a 
direction that it shall be applied or enjoyed in a particular 
manner, the leg^atee shall be entitled to receive the legacy 
as if the will had contained no such direction. 

Succession Act, s, 125 (p. 170) — Word “fund” used in that 
section — but the rule must obviously refer to all classes of legacies 
(pp. 170, 171) — Hight of donee to claim the gift without applying 
ib to the specified purpose where the purpose of the gift is the benefit 
solely of the donee himself (p. 171) — Cases to the effect (i6.)— Court 
not bo compel that to be done which the legatee may undo the next 
moment (ib.) — A bequest of money to be laid out in planting trees 
held to be primarily for the benefit of the owners (i6.)— In Bai 
Jiapi V. JamnadaSy the bequest came within provisions of s, 125 of 
Succession Act, and the widow was entitled absolutely to the 
bequest (p. 172) — In In re EllioUy where a bequest was made to the 
plaintiff subject to payment of certain debts and appointing her 
executrix made certain directions : held that direction to pay legacies 
imposed no obligation on plaintiff to sell, and that directions are 
repugnant and void, and that property belonged to plaintiff absolutely 
{ib.). 

Precatory Trusts (p, 172) — Rules with regard to them (pp, 173, 
175)— Rules laid down by Wood, V. C,, in CattVn v. Brotvn (pp. 175, 
178) — Doctrine of Precatory Trust not to be extended (pp. 176 — 
178) — Reason for the same (p. 177)— ^A devise over including two 
contingency may be divided though included in one expression 
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(p. 178) — A recital in will establishing jperpetuity not allowable in 
law does not invalidate subsequent trust (^&.) — Restriction as to power 
of accumulation : s. 104 of Succession Act and Rugltsh law compared 
(ib .) — Object of s. 105 of Succession Act (pp. 178, 179) — Table of 
Consanguinity: s. 24 of Succession Act (p. 179) — Charity, definition 
of (i5.) — Applicability of ss. 78-81, 84, 86 and 87 of Succession 
Act to those governed by Hindu Wills Act or Oudh Estates Act 
(pp. 179, 180). 



LECTURE XI 


STATUTES. 

Statutes, definition of (p. 181) — Its functions (ih) — Province 
of Legislature in enacting Statute (i6.) — Duty of Courts as regards 
Statutes {ih .) — Province of Legislature and Judges distinguished (pp. 
181, 182) — Classes of Statutes (p. 182) — General and special Statutes, 
defined {ih.) — Remedial and Penal Statutes, defined (^6.) — Statutes 
in Pa^i Mater ia^ defined (pp. 182, 183) — Temporary Statutes, defined 
(p. 183) — Division of law by Bentham (ih.) — Definition of Substantive 
and Adjective tj&w (ib.) — Statute is the will of Legislature (i6.) — 
Statutes to be expounded according to the intent of them that made 
it (ib ) — Object of interpretation (ib) — Task when intention is 
expressed and when nob heads of the subject of inter- 

pretation of Statutes (p. 184)— Power of Governor-General to make 
Laws and Regulations (ib.y 

Rule 1. All legislation is prima facie territorial. 

Who are bound by legislation (pp. 184, 185) — Extent of terri- 
torial jurisdiction (p. 185) — In personal action a decree pronounced 
i7i absenium by a foreign Court is an absolute nullity (p. 186) — 
Jurisdiction of Court upon non-resident foreigner (pp. 186, 187) — 
General presumption is that the Legislature does not intend to exceed 
its jurisdiction, Statutes are not intended to do that which is against 
the comity of nations (p. 187) — Intention of Legislature should be 
expressed with irresistible clearness (ib>) — Act of Imperial Parliament 
limits the power of the Indian Legislature (pp. 187, 188). 

Buie 2. A Statute ought to be so Interpreted that if it 
can be prevented, no clause, sentence or word shall be 
superfluous, void, or insignlflcant. 

tVords of a Statute must be construed so as to give a sensible 
meaning "to them (p. 188) — General rule for the construotion of Acts 
of Parliament (ih) — Act of Parliament how construed when inten- 
tion of the Legislature is not clear and when it is clear (pp. 188, 
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189) — Kule of law upon construction of all Statutes whether penak 
or remedial (p. 189) — Presumption is fer simple and literal con- 
struction of words, but literal construction ought not to prevail 
if opposed to intention o^ the Legislature {ibJ) — Technical and popular 
meaning of words and phrases how assumed (pp. 189, 190) — The words 
•• beyond the seas ” are synonymous in legal import with the words 
** out of the realm, ** out of the land, ” or “ out of the territories 
in Statute of Limitation (p. 190). 

Rule 3. When the langruagre is plain and unambiguous 
and admits of one meaning only, that meaning and that 
meaning alone, must be given to it. 

Interpretation not allowable where no need (p. 190) — Maxim 
“ Ahsoluta sententia expositum non eget ” (^6.) — Legislature must be 
intended to mean what it has plainly expressed {%}}•) — If Legislature 
enact anything in a language clear, unequivocal and capable of only 
one meaning, it must be enforced even though it be absurd or 
mischievous (^5.) — However unjust, arbitrary or inconvenient the 
intention conveyed may be, it must receive its full effect (p. 191) — 
Duty of Court is not to make the law reasonable but to expound it as 
it stands (ih ) — Words may be modified or varied where their import 
is doubtful or obscure (pp. 191, 192) — General object of legislature 
or the meaning of its language how determined (p. 192)*- Intention 
of the legislature how to be ascertained (^*6.) — Exception to Kule 
3 (p. 193) — Statutes are to be constru^ not according to their 
mere letter, but the intention and object With which they were made 
(pp. 193, 194^ — Equity, definition of (p. 195). 

Rule 4. Words in a statute are to be read with reference 
to the subject-matter they refer to and are controlled by 
the context. 

Bight of Court to depart from the intention of the legislature as 
appearing from the words used (p. 195) — But where two cqnstructions 
open, more reasonable of two may be adopted (i6.) — Any construction 
would be rejected to avoid injustice and absurdity, unless the policy 
and object of the Act required (p. 196) — In some cases the word 
“ must ” or “ shall ” may be substituted for the ^word •• may ” to ^give 
efihot to the intention of the legislature (ti.)— The construction and 
incaning given by the Privy Council to ss. 20 and 21 of Act XIV of 
1859; and to Charter of Bombay High Court (pp. 196-^198) — 
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Steps to arrive at the real meaning as laid down by Lord Coke (p. 198) 
— A manifest inaccuracy sh*ou]d be eliminated and true intention of 
the legislature should be followed (pp. 198, 1^9). 

Rule 5. General provisions in the same Statute or other 
Statutes are not to control or repeal the special provisions. 
T4ie special provisions are to be read as excepted out of 
the general provisions 

Case that falls within the special provision must be governed 
thereby and not by the terms of the general provision (p, 199) — 
This rule provides the only way of reconciling general and special 
Statutes (^6.) — Where the provisions in a special Act are inconsistent 
with the provisions of a prior general Act ; the provisions of the 
general Act must yield to those of the special Act (p, 200) — A 
general later law does not abrogate an earlier special one by mere 
implication (ift.) — Maxim “ Generalia specialihus non deroganV 
(ib .) — General Statute is read as silently excluding from its operation 
the cases which have been provided for by the special one (p. 201). 



lecture XII. — Statutes — concld. 


Division of a Statute in five parts (p* 202; — Marginal notes to 
sections do not form part of an Act {ib.) — ^Title, importance of (pp. 202 
203) — Preamble is a recital of some inconvenience (ib.) — Proper 
function of preamble {ih) — Interpretation-clause, importance of 

Rule 6. Where the enacting* P£trt is unambig*uous, the 
preamble cannot be resorted to control it ; but where it is 
ambiguous the preamble can be resorted to explain it. 

Language of the sections of a Statute being clear, preamble can- 
not be resorted to restrict the operation (p. 203) — Preamble to a 
Statute, purpose of framing a (pp. 203, 204) — Where intention of 
legislature declared by preamble, effect is to be given to it to this 
extent (p« 204). — Where object or meaning of an enactment is 
ambiguous, preamble is a good guide to find out the meaning (t^.)— 
Preamble is a key to open the understanding of the enactment (i6.). 

Rule 7. An interpretation-clause should be used for 
the purpose of interpreting* words which are ambig*uous or 
equivocal and not so as to disturb the meaning* of words 
which are plain. 

Object of an interpretation-clause is to get a uniform and con- 
sistent interpretation of many words appearing in various Acts in 
order that system of laws should harmonize as a whole (p, 205) — 
Effect where interpretation- clause extends the meaning of a word 
{ih -) — Sometimes a term may be defined as ex abtciidanti cautela 

— Interpretation-clause is not to be taken as substituting one set 
of words for another (i6.)— Extended meaning given to ^ word by 
interpretation-clause does not follow ib if the same word be used nior^ 
than once in the Act (p. 206). 

Rule 8. If the enacting* part and the schedule cannot 
be made to . correspond, the latter must yield .to the 
former. 

Schedule as a rule generally appended to an Act for the sake of 
convenience (p. 206). — Forms in Schedule are inserted merely as 

B, DW8 • ^ ^ 
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examples, and are only to be followed implicitly so far as the con- 
venience of each case may admit (i6.). 

• 

Rule 9. When the langruag^e of a Statute is ambiguous, 
the Court is entitled to taka into consideration- (1) What 
was the law before the Act was passed ; (2) What was the 
mischief or defect for which the law had not provided ; (3) 
What remedy the Legislature has appointed ; and (4) the 
reason of the remedy. 

Remark of Halsbury, L. C., as regards the Rule 9 in Eastman v. 
The Comptroller •General (pp. 207, 208) — This rule (9) is analogous 
to the rules relating to deeds and wills that the interpreter should 
so far put himself in the position of those whose words he is inter- 
preting so as to be able to see what those words relate to (p. 208) — 
Mode in wliich Consolidating Acta and Acts intended to codify a 
particular branch of the law are to be construed {iK ) — Remark of 
Lord Halsbury, L. C., in Vagliano v. Bank of England (ih .) — 
Remark of Lord Harschell in the same case (pp. 208, 209) — Object 
of consolidation is to collect the statutory law and to bring it down 
to date (p. 209) — Proceedings of Legislature are not legitimate aids 
in construing the Act (p. 2 10) — Such proceedings include Reports of 
Indian Law commissioners, proceedings of the L. 0., Reports of Select 
Committees of the L. C., draft stage of the Bill, and statements of 
objects and reasons attached to Bill (^6.) 


Rule 10. Remedial Statutes must be construed liberally 
and Penal Statutes strictly ; and in each case when the 
meaning is doubtful in the manner most favourable to the 
liberties of the subject. 

Remedial Acts, definition of (p, 210) — Statutes extending the 
franchise, taking away penalties, etc., are to be liberally construed {ih.) 
What is liberal construction of a Statute (pp. 210, 211) — Settled rule 
of construction in expounding remedial laws (p. 211) — Penal Statutes, 
extent of (pp. 211, 212) - Some Remedial Statutes are partly penal 
(p. 212) — Nothing to be regarded as within the meaning of a Penal 
Statute, which is not within the letter {ih .) — But where a Statute 
imposes a duty, it without express words gives an action (p. 213)-^ 
Difference between cases where Court or its officers omits to do 
what is intended by Statute to be done and those where they do 
what is not intended by Sta^tute (p, 214), 
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Rule 11. Statutes are prima facie deemed to be pros- 
pective only. 

• 

General rule of construing Statutes as laid down in J3ac. Abr., 
439 “Statute C’’(pp. 214, 215) — lights already acquired not to be 
affected by retrospective action of a new law (p. 215) — General rule 
regarding procedure {ih). 

Rule 12, A Statute is not to be held to be repealed by 
implication unless the repugnancy between the new provi- 
sion and the former Statute be plain and unavoidable. 

liepeal must, if not express, How from necessary implication 
(p. 216) — Clause of repeal necessary to repeal positive provisions of a 
former Statute (f6.) — Subsequent atlirmative goiioral enactment cannot 
repeal special enactment by implication {ih ) — Act of Parliament 
cannot be repealed by non-uaer {ih ). 


Rule 13. Where a Statute creates an obligation, and 
enforces the performance in a specified manner, it Is a 
general rule that performance cannot be enforced in any 
other manner. But if an obligation is created, but no mode 
of enforcing its performance is ordained, the common law 
may, in general, find a mode suited to the particular nature 
of the case. 

Classes of liabilities founded upon Statute (p. 217) — Remedy 
provided by Statute must be followed (p. 218) — Form given by 
Statute must be adopted and adhered to {ih ^ — Principle stated by 
Lord Tenterden in Doe v. Briiges as to remedy {ih .) — Distinction 
between a Statute creating a new offence and a Statute enlarging the 
ambit of an existing offence (p. 219)— Subsequent Acts adding 

accumulative penalties do not repeal former Statutes (p. 220). 

Rule 14. Where the same offence is re-enacted with a 
different punishment the prior enactment is repealed. 

There may be two remedies of tlie same Act, but they must be of 
a different nature (p. 220)— Where act or omission constitutes an 
offence under two or more enactments how punishable (p. 221). 
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Rule 15. A repealed Statute is considered as if it had 
never existed except as to transactions passed and closed 
taken under it. 

Efiect of repealing a Statu (p. 221) — When an Act repealing, 
in whole or in part, a former Act, is itself repealed, what effect 
follows (ib*) — Validity of contract which was illegal under a Statute 
when entered into, if that Statute be repealed afterwards (p. 222) — 
liiglit once acquired under a Statute cannot be taken away if that 
Statute be repealed (ib ) — And also it is not augmented (ib ). 
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THE INTERPRETATION 

OF 

Deeds, Wills and Statutes 

IN BRITISH INDIA. 

LECTURE I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

General Rules relating- to the interpretation of written 
instruments. 

The subject-matter of these Lectures is the inter- 
pretatiou of tliree classes of written instruments ; for a 
deetl, H will or a statute is each of them a written 
instrument (1). It necessarily embraces a very wide 
' area ; and the reported decisions dealing with the inter- 
pretation of each of these three classes of written 
insti’uments are very numerous. The leading principles, 
however, which govern the interpretation of deeds, 
wills and statutes, have been very clearly laid down by 
the older English authorities, and the Courts of thia 
country have been guided by those principles when they 
: haye. been called upon to interpret these instrumentia. 

. It is Vnot proposed therefore in these Lectures to . go 
exhaustively into the whole of .the case*laiW oh, the 
;;Sub|^Ct,\ but to attempt to deduce the broad general 
J bu which it has j^oceeded. For upon thO; 

1^1^-Blitc.kburp* ■ App. , '■ . 
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whole we maj^ take it as a general rule that the deoi- 
eions of Courts of Justice are the evidence of what is 
common law, in the same manner as, in the civil law, 
what the emperor had Qnce determined was to serve 
for a guide to the future (1). And it must be remem- 
bered that it is the reason and spirit of cases that make 
the law ; not the letter of particular precedents (2). 

A deed may be defined as a formal writing of a 
non- testamentary character capable of delivery which 
purports or operates to create, declare, confirm, assign, 
limit or extinguish some right, title or interest. 

A will is the legal declaration of the intentions of 
a testator with respect to his property which he desires 
to be canned into eftect after his death (3). 

A Statute or Act is the edict of the JLiegislature. 

In dealing with written instruments the importance 
of fixed and determinate rules of interpretation is mani- 
fest, and not less manifest is the importance of a know- 
ledge of those rules. In construing deeds and 
testamentary instruments, the language of which, owing 
to the use of inaccurate terms and expressions, fre- 
quently falls short of, or altogether misrepresents, the 
views and intentions of the parties, such rules are 
necessary in order to insure just and uniform decisions ; 
and they are equally so where it becomes the duty of a 
Court of Law to unravel and expliun those intricacies 
and ambiguities which occur in legislative enactments, 
and which result from ideas not sufficiently precise, from 
yieWB too little comprehensive, or from the unavoicUible 
and acknowledged imperfections of langfuage. In each 
easei where doubt or difficulty arises, peculiar principles 

(S) JP«r : liohl Miu» Sec. ^ 
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and methods of interpretation are applied, reference being 
-always had to the general scope and intention of the 
instrument, the nature of the transaction, and the legal 
rights and situation of the parties interested. 

Although each of these three classes of instru- 
ments are in many respects different from the other 
two, yet they all have certain common characteristics, 
and certain fundamental rules apply to all alike. Por 
instance, in the interpretation of each of these three 
-classes of instruments, the object, and the only object, 
is to ascertain the intention of the maker or makers of 
the instrument. But the word “ intention ” has two 
meanings. It may be understood as descriptive either 
{a) of that which tlie parties intended to do, or {h) of the 
meaning of the words they have einployed ; and it must 
be remembered that in the interpretation of deeds, wills 
and statutes, it is invariably used in the latter sense. 
In other words, the question always is “ What is the 
meaning of what the maker or makers of the instru- 
ment have said ? ” not “ What did the maker or makers 
mean to say 1 ” The latter question is one which the 
law does not permit to be asked ; it being a presumption 
juris et de jure, to rebut which no evidence is allowed, 
that the parties intended to say that which they have 
said (1). The first general rule, therefore, relating alike 
to deeds, wills and statutes, may be stated as follows : — 

Rule Ai— The otajj^t of the interpretation of dee^ wills * 
4 uiid statutes must be to ascertain the expressed meaning 
Hor intention of the maker or makers of the instrument, the 
meaning behig equiyalent to the intentipn(2). 

f ; n IC ik either or 

j then ierms^^^io^ tihe 
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iusliraiQent, or evidenced by surrounding circumstances^ 
where surrounding circumstances can be called in aid, and 
not upon conjecture merely, that the Court feels bound 
to proceed (1). The question is not \vhat the parties 
to a deed may have intended to do by entering into that 
deed, but what is the meaning of the words used in 
that deed ; a most important distinction in all classes of 
construction and the disregard of which often leads to 
erroneous conclusions (2). The use of tbe expression, 
that the intention of the testator is to be the guide, 
unaccompanied by the constant explanation that it is 
to be sought in his words, and a rigorous attention- 
to them, is apt to lead the mind insensibly to 
speculate upon what the testator may be supposed 
to have intended U> do, instead of strictly attending 
to the real question, which is, what that which he has 
iwitten means {By It is not the duty of a Court of 
Justice to search for the testator’s meaning, otherwise 
than by fairly interpreting the words he has used (4); 
The construction of an Act must be taken from the 
bare words of the Act. We cannot fish out what 
possibly may have been the intention of the Legislature ; 
we cannot aid the Legislature’s defective phrasing of 
the Act ; we cannot add, and mend, and, by eonstruc- 
tiohj make up deficiencies vrhich are left there. If the 
Legislature did intend what it has not expi’essed clearly; ; 
much more, if the Legislature intended somethinig 
very different ; if the Legislature intended something 
jnetty nearly opposite of what it said, it is not for .the. 
Judges to invent something which they do hot, meet-f 

^ V. 3'A<Miwon (18S8), 12 M. P. O. Oi, 127. . ; <S> XjoW Wen»J©jdiil< 

^->(2) Jfonjr* <|v 
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with in the words of the text (aidjng-their eonstroction 
-of the text always, of course, by the context) ; it is not 
for them to supply a meaning, for, in reality, it would 
be supplying it . . . (1). The business of the inter- 
preter is pot to improve the statute ; it is to expound it. 
The question for him is not what the Legislature meant, 
but what its language means. To give it a construction 
contrary to, or different from, that which the words 
import or can possiblj'^ import, is not to interpret the 
law, but to make it ; and Judges are to remember that 
their olRce is jtui dicere non jus dare (2). It must, there- 
fore, be borne in mind that in the course of these 
lectures whenever the word “ intention ” is used, it is 
used in tlie sense of “ expressed intention ” as defined 
above. 

But in the interpretation of written instruments'- 
the Courts always strive to uphold, if possible, •the 
•entire instrument and to place such meaning upon it as 
may carry out and effectuate to the fullest extent the 
•intention of the parties. The second general rule, 
therefore, may be stated as follows : — 

Rule B.— A liberal construction should be put upon 
deeds, wills and statutes, so as to uphold them, if possible^ 

and carry into effect the intention of the parties. 

• ■■■■■■...•.■' 

, This Rule really embodies two maxims of most 
general application in construing Written instruments; 
hamely, jJrsi, that^^.t^^ be so interpreted, # if 

possible, that 5 ^they operate as valid instruments rather; 
: thah be treated as a nullity,, and that such 

shall given tlmm so as to carry out 
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effectuate to the fullest extent the intention of the- 
makers (1). 

For this purpose : — 

(а) When any word material to the full expres- 

sion of the meaning has been omitted, it 
may be supplied by the context(2). 

It has been decided that in furtherance of the- 
f)bvious intent of the parties even a blank, may be- 
supplied in a deed (3 ). 

The Court is not to be deterred by an accidental 
omission from putting the true signification on the 
will (4). If the will shows that the testator must* 
necessarily have intended an interest to be given which 
there are no words in the will expressly to devise, the 
Court is to supply the defect by implication, and thus 
to mould the language of the testator so as to carry 
into effect, as far as possible, the intention which it is of 
opinion that the testator has on the whole will sufficiently 
declared (5). 

Where the alternative lies between either supply- 
ing by implication words which appear to have beeris 
accidentally omitted or adopting a construction which 
deprives certain existing words of all meaning, it is usual 
to supply the words (6). 

(б) The meaning of any clause is to be collected 

from the entire instrument, and all its ^ 
parts are to be construed with referenced 
c tu ®ftch other (7). 

(1) Bmignas /aciundw sunt interprs- <1877), 6 Oh* i>w/l33, at p. 138, 

iatioHss nt res magis vateat qtusm Toum y* 

jmmi; et ffirha vUsntiims^ non e -. Moo. P. C, 326, at p. 

■ Co. Xitt. 36a. r ' - t. iktinirss (1886). SI Oh. I)., 265, 6^ 

(2) Succession Act, ^8^^ v. ^ 

y^ Buins (1828), 8 B. A G., fli Q. B,,. 435; 

( 1901 ), 123 * 

fy/?- BfW?on, . Inm Usdftrn Act, 
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For this purpose a codicil i% to be considered as 
part of the will (1). There are many cases upon the 
construction of documents in which the spirit is strong 
enough to overcome the lettei"; cases in which it is 
impossible for a reasonable being, upon a careful perusal 
of an instrument, not to be satisBed from its contents 
that a literal, a strict, or an ordinary interpretation 
given to particular passages, would disappoint and 
defeat the intention with which the instrument, read as 
a whole, persuades and convinces liim that it was 
framed (2). It is a true rule of construction that the 
sense and meaning of the parties in any particidar part 
of an instrument may be collected me antecedentihus et 
conseqwntibiis ; every part of it may be brought into 
action in order to collect from the whole one uniform 
and consistent sense, if that may be done (3). The rule 
is to adhere to the language and moaning of the instru- 
ment, remembering througho|ut that in adhering to the 
language you must take the full instj'ument as written. 
So far as any particular passage or any one statement 
is concerned, if you can infer anything reasonable from 
that statement itself, then you ought to do so, and if 
you can, you may compare that reasonable inference 
with what seems to be manifestly apparent in other 
parts of the instrument (4). 

Tlie true mode of construing a will is to consider if 
as expressing in all its parts, whether consistent with law 
or not, the intention of the testator, and to determine 
upon a reading of the whole will, whether, assuming \he 
limitations therein mentioned to take effect, an inter^ti 
tclflnmed'u^der it was intended undet^ 


Acfc,iiec.60, 

' . (8) BaHoni v; ; (1812)» Ifif 



'fMht (1880, M. 7?, at |>p. $4, ; 

. ' ' . . (4) Haiibar^r* Lrtw 
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to be conferred (1 ). J’hus an invalid gift over may be 
indicative of the intention of the testator not to confer 

.a ■ 

an absolute estate (2). 

One part of a statute must be so construed by 
another that the whole may if possible stand (3). The 
, rules for the construction of statutes are veiy like those 
which apply to the construction of other documents, 
especially as regai’ds one crucial rule, viz. : — that, if it is 
possible, the words of a statute must be construed so as 
to give a sensible meaning to them. The words ought to 
be construed ut res magis valeat (juam pereat (4). This 
rule has, however, been held not to apply to Acts like the 
Hindu Wills Act. In CMy Nath v, Chuitder Nauth ( 5 ), 
Pontifex, J., in dealing with the decision of Wilson, J., 
in Anangamonjori Debi v. Sonamoni Debt (6) said: — 

“ I also of course agree with the learned Judge that it is 
a settled canon of construction that a Statute ought to 
be so construed that if it can be prevented, no clause, 
sentence, or word shall be superfluous, void or insigni- 
ficant. But can the Hindu Wills Act standing alone be 
ealled a Statute within the meaning of that canon ? It 
is not even a skeleton of a Statute, but a mere heap of 
inarticulate dry bones, which require to be set up and 
clothed with the flesh of the Succession Act, before the 
Act itself can give forth any sound. Its preamble 
gives no intimation that it was expedient to gix’e enlarged i 
powers over their estates to Hindu testators. On the 
contrary it was a restricting rather than an enabling ; 

(1) Tagore v. Tagore (1872}t 1. A., Sup. Biehop of Oxford^ 1879, 4 Q. B, £>*, ^5, 

Voh 79; 9 B. L. R. P. G., 409; 18 W. m ; Mohur Shaikh y. Qmen-Bmprm 

\ B. 371. See SdoJMotf Ohunder 0893)* 21 Cal.i 30S^m > 

y Ddse v* Srimati 'Monohurri i}aai (1885), (4) J?4?r BoWwi 

^12 1^A., Ht p. no ; 11 OaK, 092v - Siorin (t8S9). 22 507: 

^ AdminiitmtOr Oeur at pp., 

; atal of Bombay (1895), 20 Bom., 450. . .390. ■ 

Vf: Abr., 7th Bd., (1832),' Ut*..;::V:;'j(6V(188i). 

I» ’.«ttb.»e<5. 2 ; Thf Queen V'VX- . ■ !v;' 
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Act. It does not apply to Hindus in. the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies, outside . the Presidency 
towns, or to the inhabitants of the North-Western 
Provinces or the Punjab. It scarcely likely therefore 
that the Legislature could have intended to make any 
radical alteration in Hindu Law. It is not even called 
‘ an Act to amend and define the law of Hindu Testa- 
mentary Succession,’ but simply ‘an Act to regulate 
the wills of Hindus. ’ 

“It .seems to me, therefore, that in setting, up and 
clothing each dry bone of the inarticulate bundle 
contained in section 2 of the Hindu Wills Act, we must 
add, either at the beginning or the end of each section 
introduced from the Succession Act, the proviso or 
qualification contained in section 3 of the Hindu Wills 
Act.” 

This view was upheld by the Court of Appealin’ 
Anaugamonjori iJehi’s case (1). White, J., in dealing 
with this point stated : — “Hence, in construing an Act 
of the Government of India passed in the form peculiar 
to the Hindu Wills Act, I think the sound rule of 
construction is to give their full and natural meaning 
to the provisos, and only to give effect to the 
enactments contained in the applied sections and 
chapters, so far as the latter do not contravene the 
full and natural meaning of the provisos ; and this is 
the sound rule of construction, although the result of 
carrying it out may be, and in the present casa is, that* 
some of the applied sections are rendered nugatory,” *: 

The effect of the decision in 

render part of .the exception to section 99 of ? 
i" the SuccessidhiJ^Lct a^ sections 109 and IQl of that Act! 
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inapplicable to the ^ wills of Hindus* governed by the 
Hindu Wills Act. ' 

r 

(c) Where a clause is susceptible of two mean- 
ings, according to one of which it has some 
effect, and according to the other it can 
have none, the former is to be preferred (1). 

The condition in a bond was: — “ If therefore Philip 
Goole shall pay to John Games the elder’s executors 
within one year after his death the bond shall be void.” 
Held that either the words “ John Games the elder’s 
executors ” should be disjoined and be read “ John 
Games the elder his executor ” and to be taken “ John 
Games the elder and his executors ” or that the words 
.should be wholly rejected as void and the words be 
read “to be paid to John Games” only (2). If a 
particular constmction of a part of a document renders 
a contract evidenced by it inoperative, and another 
construction renders it operative and i.s reconcileable 
with other portions of the document, the first should 
give way to the second (3). Where a trust-deed 
contained a proviso that if any of the sons of the 
settler became insolvent, his share and interest in the 
net income of the trust-estate should cease, and 
such share should be paid for the maintenance and 
support of his wife and son and the plaintiff, who was : 
one of the sons of the settler, filed his petition in the 
.Insolvent Court on July 10th, 1894, but withdrew it 
under the order of the Court on December 5th, 1894, it 
was held that the proviso for the cesser of the interest ; 
of any son becoming insolvent was not void as being?- 
mpugnant to the previous gift of the '^afe net 

inconoie, thereby giving effect to the whole of the deed^ - 

: it) Saccesslon Aqt, see* 71. . ■ v?/ W (1871), J6 Wi fe 

'-•V*'* ■■ 
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On the other hand, it being .shown^ that no distribution 
was made -during the pendency of the plaintiff’s insol- 
vency proceedings, that no money was actually due or 
had become payable during, the insolvency ; that no 
claim or attempt to intercept it was ever made on behalf 
of the official assignee or by the donees under the limi- 
tation over, and that the plaintiff was a free man and 
perfectly able to receive the money at the time whet> 
the next distribution, according to the deed, could take 
place, and it being clear from the intention of the settler 
as apparent from the deed, was to benefit his own son.s 
directly and as long and as far as was practicable, it w^as 
further held, in order to carry out the intention of the 
settler as far as the law would permit, that the insolvencj’' 
proceedings were not such as were contemplated by the 
deed, and that therefore the plaintiff’s interest bad not 
t^eased by reason of the proviso (l). Deeds and eon- 
tracts of the people of India ought to be liberally 
construed. The form of expression, the literal sense,, 
is not to be so much regarded as the real meaning of 
the parties which the transaction discloses (2). 

That is to say, no part of a will i.s to be rejected 
as destitute of meaning if it is possible to put a 
reasonable construction upon it (3). When, by acting 
on one interpretation of the words used, we are driven 
to the conclusion that the person using them is acting 
capriciously, without any intelligible motive, contrary 
■ to the ordinJiry mode in which men ip general act 
in similar cMes, then, if the language admits* of 
two constructions, we may reasonably and properly , 
i these anomalies, even though 

^ 0;. the wprtl proprietotv . was popitnied n'f:’ 
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the construction adoj^ted is not the most granunatically 
correct (1). Where a gift of all the testator’s property 
is followed by gifts of specific portions of it or vice 
versa both gifts may ta^^e effect (2). This is brought 
about by changing the order of the bequests. It is 
quite clear that, where a clause or expression, other- 
wise senseless and contradictory, can be rendei'ed con- 
sistent with the context by being transposed, the 
Courts are warranted in making that transp<)sition (3). 
To alter the language of a testator is evidently a 
strong measure, and one which, in 'general, is to be 
justified by a clear oxplanator}’ context. It often 
happens, however, that the misuse of some word or 
phrase is so palpable on the face of the will, as that 
no difficulty occurs in pronouncing the testator to have 
employed an expression which does not accurately 
eoitvey his nieaning. But tins is not enough ; it mast 
be appai'ent, not only that he has used the wrong word 
or phrase, but also what is the right one ; and, ‘if this 
be clear, the alteration of language is warranted by the 
established principles of construction (4). One of the 
earliest authorities for this construction is iioulle v. 
Gerrard (5) ; where a testator having four sons, dcvi.sed 
lands to llichard, one of his sons, and his heirs for ever, 
and if Richard died within the age of one-aud-twenty 
years, or without issue, then, that the lands should 
remain to his other three sons. Richard died under 
age, leaying issue a daughter. It was held, that in the 

(n /'«»• Liti'd Oran worth, Abbot v. In ra ArromnUth'* Tm*t» (IS6U), 8W. 

L.O., 68.a,tv. 89; R., 6.5S ; 2 T), F. & J., 474 ; Succession 

Maharatti Indar Kunwar v. Maharanl Act, sec. W, *««,(«) (6). 

JaiiMU Kvnvaar itm), 15 I. A , 127, at (3) Jarman, dth Ed,, p.‘ 46.5. See ; 
p. 147,; 16 Cal., 725, 749. cases cited there. ^ 

(2) Thwbald.ethEd. 7«. 

Zemprier* (1814). 3 Man. &a,158;ii<w: (6) (1863) Cro, Bi.525; sub nom,. 

; <ii8nap« V. ATroW (1948); 11 Q. B., 466 ; : Somdl v. Sit F. Moore, 42^ 

ilamtrt v. <7«fdffl»(!,(18()9^, iSVes.', 31; -s.’ : 
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i-eveiit which had happened, the devi.se over to the three 
sons had tailed ; foi-, that by the words and intent, it 
was not to commence unless both parts were performed, 
and that it was all one a.s if tlie disjunctive or had been 
a copulative. The ground for changing the testator’s 
expression in these cases is, that as, by making the event 
of the devisee leaving issue a condition of his retaining 
the estate, he evidently intends that a benefit shall 
accrue to such issue through their parent, it is highly 
improbable he should mean this benefit to depend upon 
the contingency of the devisee attaining majority : while, 
on the other hand, it i.s very jtrobable that the t(>.stator 
should intend, in the event of the devi.see dying under 
ac^e leavim>‘ issue, to ofive him an estate which would 
devolve u|)on the i.ssue ; but that, if he attained tw'enty- 
one, (the age at wliich he would acquire a disposing 
competency) he shoidd take the estate absolutely : ' 

whether he afterwards died leaving issue or not. The 
change of o>' into and, therefore, substitutes a reasonable 
for a nio.st unreasonable scheme of disposition (1). 

The rules for the construction of Statutes are very 
like those which apply to the construction of other- 
documents especially as regards one crucial rule, viz., 
that, if it is possible, the words of a Statute mu,st be 
construed so as to give a sensible meaning to them. 
The words ought to be construed nl res magis valeaf 
quam pereat (2). 

(o^) Words and phrases may be controlled by the * 
context. * 

Primarily, when general words are employed^ they 
are to be taken in thCir general senses but very frequently 
the Content shows that such generar sehsC is intended :■ 

'.0 0 ) ^ Q * ’ 
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to bei restricted (1). It is very common to put in a 
sweeping clause; and the use and object of it, in general, 
is to guard against any accidental omission ; but in such 
cases it is meant to refer^ to estates or things of the 
same nature and description with those that have already 
been mentioned (2). 

In construing the words of an instrument, then, 
it is proper to consider, first, what is their meaning in 
the largest sense which, according to the common 
use of language, belongs to them ; and, if it should 
appear that that sense is larger than the sense in whicli 
they must be understood in the instrument in question, 
then, secondly, what is the object for which they are 
used ? They ought not to be extended beyond their 
ordinary sense in order to comprehend a case within 
their object, for that would be to give effect to an 
’intention not expressed ; nor can they be so restricted 
a-s to exclude a case both within their object and within 
their ordinary sense, without violating the fundamental 
rule, which I'equires that effect should be given to such 
intention of the parties as they have used fit words to 
express. Thus, in a settlement, the preamble usually 
recites what it is which the grantor intends to do, and 
this, like the preamble to an Act, is the key to what 
comes afterwards. It is very common, moreover, to 
jmt in a sweeping clause, the use and object of w'hicli 
is to guard against any accidental omission ; but in such 
cases it. is meant to refer to estates or things of the 
same nature and description with those which have been 
already mentioned, and such general words are not 
allowed to extend further than was clearly intended 
by the parties. Where a statute begins with worda; 

(i) Sm fMT Mabmood, V., 8H$watan (2) liOort v. UeOrath (H’74>, I 
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which describe things or persons of au inferior degree 
and concludes with general words, the general words 
should not be extended to anything or person of a 
higher degree ; that is to say, where a particular class 
of persons or things is spoken of, and general words 
follow, the class first mentioned is to be taken as the 
most comprehensive and the general words are treated 
as referring to matters ejmdem generis with such class, 
the effect of general words when they follow jjarticular 
words being tlms restricted. So also, as will be 
shown later on, where a general enactment is followed 
by a special enactment on the same subject, the later 
enactment overrides and controls the earlier one. 0) 
The maxim embodied in this rule is~ Fer?>a generalia 
restringuntur ad hahilitatem rei vel personam. General 
words may be aptly restrained according to the .subject- 
matter or person to which they relate. ■* 

But ordinarily, words in general are to be taken in 
their ordinary sense, unless a clear intention to use them 
in another be collected (2). That is, when the language 
of a will is clear and consistent, it shall receive its literal 
construction unless there is something in the will itself 
to suggest departure from it (3). Primarily the word.s 
of the will ai’e to be considered. They convey the 
expression of the testator's wishes; but the meaning to be 
attached to them may be afiected by surrounding circum- 
stances, and where this is the case those circumstances no 
doubt rftust be regarded. Amongst the chcurqstances * 
thus to be regarded, is the law of the country under whioli 
the will is made and its dispositions are to be carried out. 

Broom's Ijegsi Mssims, 0th Xld., (2) Gmmv* v, Qtova* (1874), % K. W. 
|>Pi 60SS, «B. 6(1^ 600. })«rWUIes,^X^ 

Utmv. OmAins (iast), 6 O. B; S.. (^ ir; mOtam (ISSS). 22 
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If that law has attached to particular words a particular 
meaning, or to a particular disposition a particular 
effect, it must be assumed that the . testator, in the dis-‘ 
positions ho has made, had regard to that meaning 
or to that effect; unless the language of the will or 
the: surrounding circumstances displace that assump- 
tion {i). The word “Malik” or proprietor has been 
held only to pass a limited estate (2), and the word 
dakhilar ” or possessor has been construed in a limited 
sense (3). On the other hand, a devise to a wddow 
for her maintenance, followed by an express power of 
alienation, has been construed as conferring an ahsolute 
estate (4). 

If the same words occur in different parts of the 
will, they must be taken to have been used everywhere 
in tlie same sense, unless there apjiears an intention to 
■the. contrary (5). Such intention must be very strongly 
indicated (6), but the same words applied to different 
subject-matter may bear a different meaning ^7). 

It is the duty of the Court to find out what the 
meaning of the Legi.slature is ; and to attach a rational 
and beneficial meaning, if possible, rather than an irra- 
tional and an injurious meaning, to the statutes which 
have been passed by the Legislature (8). When two 
constructions are open, the Court may adopt the more 
reasonable of the two (9). ■ Legislature must not be 

(1) Svorjeemonee Dossee t. Denobtm- I. A., 37 ; 23 Cal., 670, ' ^ 

4]^A(;o (1857), 0 H. 1. A., 1^50. (5) Succession Act, sec. 73, 

'^) . MuhoKiied, V. ShemLkmm {:1874), (6) y. (1863),32 Beav,» 

2 L A.,7 ; i^unchoomonefi Y. Troyiucko 445.. 

{imh'W Cal., 342; but per conira (7)‘-ffa/fm v. JSfOiin (1881), 7 Cab, 
Xakt JHamJgtMn v, Vai (1897)^ 224 ; C. L. Bi, 2$. 

24 CaL, 406 ; JZainarain KaUyayani (8) Jesaol, M. 

(1900), Cal,, 649; Bari Lai y. Bai and Iron Co. y. Bayior (1882), 9 

{1805), 21 Bom.v 376. D.. 648, 660 ; 61 L. J. Q. B.,576.^ j 

id) Tarachurn v. Sur^sh Chandei^ , (9) Pw* tor4 Blackburn* 

(1889), 16'i. At, 166. ^ > ' Roihs^y v, Kir eaidy Water Works 

V (4) Jogmmr y* Kant Chand (1896), 29 v ; (l^), T App. pas,, 792, ; : , 
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supposed to intend a palpable injustice( 1 ) ; and if an 
enactment is such that by reading it in its ordiimry 
sense you produce a'palpable injustice, whereas by read- 
ing it in a sense which it can bear although not exactly 
its ordinary sense, it will produce nt) injustice, then one 
must always assume that the Legislature intended it to 
be read so as to produce no injustice(2). Thus, on the 
general principle of avoiding injustice and absurdity any 
construction would be rejected, if escape from it were 
possible, which enables a person to defeat a Statute or 
impair the obligation of his contract by his own act or 
otherwise profit by his wrong (3). If the words are 
“ It shall and may ” be so and so done, by such and such 
officer and body, then the word “ may ’’ is held in all 
soundness of construction to confer a power, but the 
word “ shall ” is held to make that power, or the exer-* 
eise of that power, compulsory. Cases are not wanting* ‘ 
where even without the use of so stringent a word as 
“ shall ”, it has been held that a power so conveyed 
must be executed. But where it is intended not to 
compel, but to leave it optional with the parties, the 
words “ think fit ” are the very ordinary technical and 
appointed words, to show that the power is not coni- 
pulsory(4). There is no doubt that in some cases the 
word “ must” or the word “ shall ” may be substituted 
for the word “may,” but that can only be done for the 
purpose of giving *effect to the intention of the Legis- 
lature ; but in the absence of proof of such intention,* 
the word “may” must be taken to be used in its 

; parte (^orb»U Om). liC. »„ R.. OvtuaU v. (Kae). WQ. B. 

(2) Brett, M. Qtufgn y, (4) Quem v, Allot} Paroo (1847), 3 Mf 

Tonbri^e (1884), 13 Q. B. D„. I. .Am 492, 493. See Anand tJhund^r 
34^5 153 hi J. Qa B.. 491. y. Panehilall $f*rma (1870), li 

: Ed., 287,34th Ed.,^ W, B,, Fi B., 30. ».Cm S B. R . 091. 
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natural, therefore in'a permissive, and not in an obliga- 
tory sense(l). Where the nontext discloses a manifest 
inaccuracy in such case, the sound rule of construction is 
to eliminate the inaccuracy and to execute the true 
intention of the Legislature(2). 

, While it is true that we have ikj right to construe 
an Act Itself by the practice which has taken place 
under that Act, it is equally true that we are entitled to 
construe that Act, not only upon the actual words used, 
but with reference to the practice which had grown up 
and was existing at the time when the Act was passed(3). 
If an Act uses the same language which was used 
in a former Act referring to the same subject, and 
passed with the same purpose, and for the same object, 
the safe and well-known rule of construction is to assume 
that the Legislature, when using well-known words upon 
'wlych there have been well-known decisions, used those 
words in the sense which the decisions have attached 
to thera(4). 

As a corollary to rule (o^) it must be remembered 
that general provisions in the same Statute or othoj' 
Statute are not to control or repeal the special provisions. 
The special provisions are to be read as excepted out of 
the general provisions. It may be laid down as a rule 
for the construction of Statutes that where a special 
provision and a general provision are inserted which 
cover the same subject-matter, a case falling within the 
' words of the special provisions must be governed thereby 
and not by the tetms of the general provision (5). The 

(1) nWAi and London Bank v. Or- (4) i>«r James, J., Oreavet v. 
etiard (1877), 3 CaL, 57 ; 4 I, A„ 1.35. Tojletd (1880), M Ch. Div., 671 ; 60 L. ' 

Jonntng$ v, PreHdetU, tdunieii>ai J. Oh;, 110. See Vay v. Johnttnn - 
CotMni^sUm (1887), 11 Mad., 263, 256. (1893), 1. Q. B., 28. 

(3) Per 'Thesiger, L. J., Yeie^tt y. (6) PM-Qaaln, J., /Irvdoft v. Orri-Mmr 

WoaiM (1880), 8 Q. B. D., 636 ; .W ; 

185 . 
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reason why special provisiojis are to be read as excepted 
•out of general provisions dealing with the .san»e subject 
is because this is *the only means of reconciling these 
two kinds of enactments(l).^ Again, where there are 
provisions in a special Act which are inconsistent with 
provisions of a prior general Act, the provisions of the 
general Act must yield to those of the special Act(2), 
But although, in order to reconcile general and special 
provisions dealing with the same subject special pro- 
visions are ordinarily to be read as excepted out of 
the general provisions, it must always be remembered 
that a general Statute may repeal a particular Statute(3). 
If a special enactment, whether it be in a public or 
private Act, and a subsequent general Act are abso- 
lutely repugnant and inconsistent with one another’, 
the Courts have no alternative but to declare the prior 
special enactment repealed by the subsequent gerverat' 
Act( 4). When an Act repeals a preceding Act which 
relates to a certain definite subject-matter distinctly 
laid down for the guidance of those who are to be 
operated on by the Act in that special matter, or to a 
particular class of persons who are to be either protected, 
or it may be affected adversely by a particular clause of 
the enactment, then the Legislature is presumed to have 
had that very special subject-matter and that very special 
class of persons in contemplation when the subsequent 
Statute was passed; and if there was a general Act 
subsequently passed, the generality of which ^ras large 
enough, as far as wmrds go, to comprehend the particidar 
matter dealt with in the previous enactment, it will 

iiy JTttirlor (18TO), 10 Ch. ^ 

(3) L, v,.-. 

r Nspiune Jn9* (1880)* 6 G* P. D,, 46*. ; 
Oto. (i873)/Xv B.* 6 V (4) Hariica^l^ 3r4 Bd., 314. ::4[ 
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be considered whether or not, as regards the persons 
who are to be affected or protected by the Act, persons 
who are not in any way mentioned or specified by the 
subsequent general Act are to be injuriously affected by 
an adverse enactment, or deprived of a benefit they are 
entitled to under a previous enactment. And in that 
case the Court, in construing the subsequent general 
Act, would expect to find something or other, pointing 
out that the attention of the Legislature had been 
turned towards the former special enactment, and, in 
passing the general Act, that it had made the new 
enactment with the view of embracing every case 
(including that special case) embraced within the pro- 
visions of the previous Aet(l). 

It must, however, be remembered that the inference 
that general words are intended to be used in a restricted 
■*bei»e from the context must be one which is plain and 
irresistible before the Court will limit the operation 
of the general words(2) ; and the Court is not entitled 
to exercise vague conjectures about the hardship of 
cases and to consider ingeniously what the parties must 
have meant when the words are clear and precise and 
admit of no ambiguity at all(3). 

(e) The grammatical and ordinary sense of the 
word is to be adhered to unless that 
would lead to some absurdity, or some 
repugnance or inconsistency with the rest 
of the instrument, in which case the 
^ grammatical and ordinary sense may be 

modified,- so as to avoid the absurdity; 
repugnance or inconsistency, but no further; « 


i: (i) V. (1878)/3 App. ^ & 
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This rule i.s generally called Lord Wensley dale’s 
Golden Rule, and, has been universally accepted as a 
correct enunciation of the law. In laying down that the 
ordinary and grammatical sense of the words must be 
adhered to in the first instance, Avhat is meant is this : 
Most w'ords have a primary meaning, that is, a meaning 
in which they are generally used, and a secondary mean- 
ing, that is, a particular meaning in which they are used 
in a particular context. Take the word malth, for instance. 
Its primary and ordinary meaning is “an absolute owner,” 
or to use the phraseology of the English Courts, “ an 
owner in fee-simple.” But when it is applied to describe 
the estate to be taken b}?^ a Hindu widow or daughter, it 
is frecjuently used in a secondary and more restricted 
Tueaning and passes only a limited estate and not an 
estate in fee-simpie(l). Then, again, certain words have 
acquired either by usage or by statutory enactmeiiT^ a 
technical meaning, and where such words appear in a 
deed, will, or Statute, they are in the first instance to be 
presumed to have been used in that technical sense(2). 
This is very clearl}^ laid by Turner, L. J., in deliveritjg 
the judgment of the Privy Council in Soorjeemoney Dossee 
V. Dinwhundo MuUick{S) ; and the principle he there 
enunciates applies equally to deeds, wills, and Statutes. 
“ Primarily the words of the will are to be considered. 
They convey the expression of the testator’s wishes ; but 
the meaning to be attached to them may be affected 
by surrounding circumstances, and where thfe is the 
case, those circumstances no doubt must be regar<!ed. 
Amongst the circumstances thus to be regarded, is the 
df the c^ the will is made and its 

U) MahonuA rShaiiudot v. Slweak’ 
tim (im), e i. A„ ? ; li B. Jm r.. 


(2) Lolit Afioftwn V. Chukktm Zal 
(1897), Qal., 88i { 24 1. A., 7& ; I Ct 

w..N.,m. v; ''A, 

(3) P8»J, eifc I. a., 680, «1. 
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dispositions are to be carried out. If that law has attached 
to particular words a particular meaning, or to a particular 
disposition a particular effect, it must be assumed that 
the testator, in the dispositions which he has niade, had 
regard to that meaning or to that effect, unless the 
language of the will or the surrounding circumstances 
displace that assumption. ” Thus the words nasi an bad- 
naslan in a deed(l) and fiUtro poutradi in a will(2) have 
acquired a technical meaning and pass an absolute estate. 

The first duty of the Court in interpreting a deed, 
will or Statute is to look at the instrument as a whole, and 
in the first instance to give to every word the meaning 
that it ordinarily bears(3). If by this means it can ascer- 
tain the intention of the maker or makers of the instru- 
ment, not^iing further is required, but if after giving 
the words the meaning they ordinarilv bear, the Court 
is unable to ascertain the intention of the maker or 
makers of the instrument : it is entitled to take the words 
of the instrument or such portion of them as may be 
necessary in their secondary meaning. But it must be 
borne in mind that in applying a secondary meaning to 
a word, such meaning must be one that the word is 
capable of bearing. The Court cannot arbitrarily fix a 
meaning upon a word, in which it never has been used 
and which it is incapable of bearing, in order to reconcile 
it to the general intention apparent from the instrument. 
Moreover, for a word to acquire a technical meaning, 
ur\less it has done so by statutory enactment, it must 
be ordinarily used by the general public in that meaning 
and not by a limited portion (4). 

' (\) Thakur BttrUuir Thakur Umar 6 C.W. K , 812; 28 pal., 7.S3 ; 28 I. A., 

(1886), 14 |. A. 7 ; 14 Cal., 298. 167 v. (1901), 6 C. W.^ 

{iy Sam lAMMooki^jMV.StcrHaryt^f N., T^j 28 GaL, 821 j 281, A., 139. 
;8l4* (1881), 81. A,,48: 7 Ca1.,304. 
pSi Bitia BayttiilWl)* : (1888), 22;!^, B., 906, 
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The mere literal eonstructior^ of a Statute ouglit 
not to prevail if it is opposed to the iuteiitions of the 
Legislature as apparent by the Statute, and if the words 
are sufficiently flexible to admit of some other construc- 
tion by which that intention can be better eftectuat- 
ed(t). Thus, in construing sec. 7 of the Statute of 
Limitations, 21 James I, c. IG, it was held that the words 
“beyond the seas ” were in legal import and effect 
synonymous with the words “ out of the territories and 
out of the realm ”( 2). The words “all claims enforce- 
able under the attachment” in sec. 276 of the Civil 
Procedure Code hav'e been held to include the claims of 
execution-creditors subsequent to an assignment by the 
judgment-debtor of the property attached (3). The 
M'ords “The decree-holder” in sec. 311 of that Code 
have been held to mean the decree-holder who brings 
the property to sale, not any decree-holder (4). 

Rule C. -Where the languagre of a deed, will or Statute 
is plain and unambiguous, and admits of one meaning 
only, that meaning, and that meaning alone, is to be given 
to it(3). 

Where the language of an instrument is plain in 
it, self and admits of one meaning only, even though that 


(] ) Per Lord Selborne,(^a/«ci?ontan Ry, 
Co. V. North British By. Co. (1881), 0 
at p. 122, per Lord Black- 
burn, p. 131; Grey\, P^arron (1857), 6 
, H. L C., 106; Christopher v. Lotinga 
(1864), 33 L. J. C. P., 123; Easte^^ CouH’ 
tUSy <tr, V. Marriage (1860), 9 H. L. C., 
36 ; Bama Soonderee Dosses v. Verner 
(1874), 13 B. L, B.. 193 ; Queen-JSmiP*ess 
Vr Balh'ishna (imi i7 Bom., 678 ; 
ifmen'Empress v. Bori (1899), 21 All./ 
396, overruling Queeu-Emp^'ess v. 
Bitmi (1897)/ 20 AU.V168 ; and Quern- 

(1852), : 

:;6 A-;- /V , 


(3) Sorahji v, Govind (1891), 16 Boin., 

93, 100 ; dissented from Matungini 
Dasi y. Monmotho Nath Bose (1900). 4 
C. W. N., 642 ; but t ho question there 
was not the same as in the Boiulmy* 
case. * 

(4) Matungini Dasi v. Monmof^io 
Nath BosSy dissenting from Ajudhia v. 
Nand lot (m3}, 16 All., 318 

(5) Qtwties in verbis nulla mi ambi- 
guitasy ibi nulla expositio contra verba 
ftenda esL Iti the absence of ambiguity, 
no exposition shall . be made which is 
opposed tb the exp]*ess words of the 
instrument. Broom Log. Max. 6th Kd. 

/(1884), ■ 
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meaning is contrary, to the probable intention of the 
maker or makers of the instrument, the Court is not 
entitled to take this latter fact into its consideration. 
In Bottomley’s case(l) Jessel, M. R., says: “Now I 
"' have always said, and I am repeating, I am afraid, what 
I have been compelled to repeat over and over again, 
that the argument of inconvenience is a verj’’ strong 
argument where the construction of a document is 
ambiguous, where it is fairly open to two constructions. 
Then the argument of inconvenience like that of absur- 
dity may be used with great force ; but when the con- 
struction is clear beyond controversy, it is of no answer 
to say that there are sotne consequences which will 
cause inconvenience and were probably Jiot contemplated 
by the framers of the document.” This rule is, to a 
certain extent, incorporated in the Evidence Act, though 
''iT’ is there stated somewhat differently. Section 94 of 
that Act lays down that “ where language used in a 
document is plain in itself, and where it applies accu- 
rately to existing facts, evidence may not be given to 
show that it was not meant to apply to such facts.” 
This section, it is true, does not directly apply to wills, (2) 
but Wigram, V. C., in his Treatise on Wills, thus states 
the principle in his second Proposition : “ Where there 
is nothing in the context of a will from which it is ap- 
parent that a testator has used the words in which he has 
expressed himself in any other than their strict and 
primary sense, and where his words so interpreted are 
- senst&Ze witA reference to extrinsic- ciVcwmsionces, it is an 
; inflexible rule of construction, that the words of the will 
shadl be interpreted in their strict and primary sense, 
and in no other, although they may be capable of some 

;(1) (l880) ieCh. D.v 686; Jtod/Mii««6«n 
V. 2 Hay, 179. ^ 
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popular or secondary interpretation, and although the 
most conclusive evidence of intention to use them in sucli 
popular or secondary sense be tendered.” So wliere 
the language of the will is clear and consistent, it shall 
receive its literal construction unless there is something 
in the will itself to suggest departure from it(l). This 
rule embodies the old maxim Abaoluta Sententia 
exfositore non eget(2), or in other words, language that 
is unequivocal and unambiguous does not require an 
interpreter. Where the plain and obvious meaning of 
the language of the will of a Hindu testator showed an 
attempt to create an estate tail, the Court refused to put 
an interpretation on the will which would have neces- 
sitated reading the word “ and ” as ‘‘or ”(3). Strictly 
speaking, there is no place for interpretation or 
construction except when the words of a Statute admit 
of two meanings(4). If the words of a law are cl^r , 
and positive, they cannot be controlled by any consi- 
deration of the motives of the party to whom it is 
to be applied, nor liiiiited by what the Judges who 
apply it may suppose to have been the reason for enact- 
ing it(5). In short, when the words admit of but one 
meaning, a Court is not at liberty to speculate on the 
intention of the Legislature, and to construe them 
according to its own notions of what ought to have been 
enacted. Nothing could be more dangerous than to 
make such considerations the ground of construing an 
enactment that is unambiguous in itself. To* depart 
from the meaning on account of such views is, in 
truth, not to construe the Act but to alter it. But ; 

(1) V, SmiAritiwr (4)‘ iBelV Plct;* : 

A., 128 ; 18 347. Statute Hankastle, 3rd Bd., p. ^6. 

■ ; : (2) 2 Iiiat^Vo33. 

: (3) KriHoromofii y,Maharf9ja , U M. I* ^1 at p. 004. ^ 

i (1688), 16 ■ ffureebullt^hSibrcar v, JhiohunJktH Shaha 

m :;;(188l),;^ Cal.,- fc, 414,, ■ ' .yi;' 
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the business of the .interpreter is not to improve the 
Statute; it is, to expound it. The _ question for him is 
not what the Legislature meant, but what its language 
means ; wdiat it has said it meant. To give a construc- 
tion contrary to, or different from that which the words 
import or can possibly import, is not to interpret law 
but to make it ;{1) “ Intention of the Legislature” is a 
common but very slippery phrase, which, popularly 
u.nderstood, may signify anything from intention em- 
bodied in positive enactment to speculative opinion as to 
what the Legislature probably would have meant, 
although there has been an omission to enact it. In a 
Court of Law or equity, what the Legislature intended 
to be done or not to be done can only be legitimately 
ascertained from what it has chosen to enact, either in 
express words or by reasonable and necessary implica- 
'tten(2). “ We cannot allow any question of hardship to 

influence us in applying the principles of construction 
to Acts of the Legislature where the wording of those 
Acts is plain and unambiguous. We are not responsible 
for those Acts, and to put upon those Acts a construc- 
tion different from that which, according to the princi- 
ples of construction upon which a Court of Justice 
must act, they bear, would be to depart from our duty 
as Judges and to arrogate to oiu'selves the powers 
and functions of the Legislature. We have to construe 
“the Acts of the Legislature as we find them,— not to 
alter or> amend them ”(3)- A practice which is in con- 
travention of the law, even if such practice be the prac- 
tice of a High Court, cannot make lawful that which 
is unlawful ; nor can a practice of a Court justify a Court 

{1) Maxwell, 4th Ed., p.7; Cmwford (2) tiord Watson, Sidoman yt: 

v/ Spooner (l^U 4 M. I. A,, 187 ; 

Chundtr Bas» v Madhnh (3) Edge, C* Balkaran TJoi 
W. B,, 86. 
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in putting upon an Act of the Legislature a construc- 
tion which is contrary to the wording of the Act(l). 
Lastly, the intention of the Legislature must he ascer- 
tained from the words of a Statute, and not from any 
general inferences to be drawn from tiie nature of the 
objects dealt with by the Statute (2) ; and the Court 
knows nothing of the intention of an Act, except from the 
words in which it is expresserl applied to the facts exist- 
ing at the time(;}). 

But though the principle enunciated in Rule G 
applies equally to deeds, wills and Statutes; in the case of 
Statutes there is an exception which does not apply to 
deeds and wills. That exception is as follows : — 

A case within the letter is not within the meaning 
of the Statute if it is not within the intention of the 
Legislature, and a case not within the letter is within 
the meaning of the Statute if it is within the intentiom * 
of the Legislature. 

Thus where a Statute provides that all who shall 
commit a certain act shall be deemed fehjns, yet a mad 
man who does the act shall not be deemed a felon ; for 
that would be contrary to the presumable intention(4). 
And so, on the other hand, where an Act of Parliament 
gave the owners of inheritances a remedy by action 
against such tenants holding for life or years as should 
commit waste ; the action was held, maintainable against 
a tenant holding for one year or less, for so the law- 
makers presumably designed(5). In all instances .where 
the strict letter of the law is thus corrected by reference 
to its intention, the ccnstruction is said to be by equity(6), 

/: {lyStUkaivn JbU v. Ofibind JTatA Boav., L. J. ChAiic., ;)56 ; JtTanoi'' 

( 1890 ). IS Ail., Rom v. ( 1877 ). 1 AH., 49C. . 

(2) :v, JSrtd^ (1847), (4) S'jfrtonv SSe«rfd (lSM),Plowd4<®- 

(ft)- i6i,:467,-:-:--'-.' ■ 
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a phrase not peculiar to the law of England, but 
used by foreign jurists in the same sense; thus in the 
first example, the case would be said to be out of the 
equity of the act ; in the second to be within its equity. 
It is to be observed, however, that this principle of 
equitable construction is not to be carried beyond certain 
bounds and a Judge is not at liberty, in favour of asup- 
{)osed intention, to disregard the express letter of the 
Statute, where, for anything that appears, the wording 
may correspond with the actual design of the Legisla- 
ture — the maxim in cases of this description being that 
a verhia legis non reredendum est. It is also important 
to remark, that the rule {Le., the exception) in question 
has been applied more freely to the ancient Statutes than 
it is now to those of more modern date, which are 
interpreted somewhat more strictly, and with closer 
"Adherence to the letter(l ). The following definition of 
Equity of the Statute is given by Lord Coke(2). 
“Equity is a construction made by the Judges, that 
cases out of the letter of the Statute, yet being within 
the same mischief, or cause of the making of the same, 
shall be within the same remedy that the Statute 
provideth ; and the reason hereof is, for that the law- 
makers could not possibly set down all the cases in 
express terms.” Although the expression “ equity of 
the Statute” is not now favoured by the courts, we find 
that a somewhat similar principle of construction is 
sometimes acted upon, and that if it is manifest thatt the 
, principles of justice require something to be done which 
is not expressly provided for in an Act . . i . a Court 

4qf Justice will take into consideration the Spirit and 
meaning of the Act apart frorn the words ; in othej;;* 
words, there is still such a thing ah construing ah 4^ 
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according to its intent, though not according to its 
words(l). This' construction by equity is applicable 
only to Statutes and not to deeds and wills, in as much 
as Statutes deal with the conununity at large and 
consequently have a far more extended and greater 
effect than deeds or wills which are acts of private 
parties. A very striking instance of the equity of the 
Statute is the principle laid down that a man is not 
liable to an action for damages or to a criminal prose- 
cution for statements made by him in the witness box, 
even though such statements come within the letter 
of the definition of defamation laid down by the Penal 
Code(2). 


Rule D. A latent ambiguity may, but a patent ambi- 
gruity cannot, be explained by extrinsic evidence. 

By patent ambiguity must be understood aii.».' 
ambiguity mherent in the tvorda, and incapable of beiuif 
dispelled, either by any rules of legal construction 
applied to the instrument itself, or by evidence showing 
that terms, in themselves unmeaning or unintelligible, 
are capable of receiving a known conventional meaning. 
The great principle on which the rule is founded is that 
the interUion of the parties should be construed not by 
vague evidence of their buentions, independently of the 
expressions which they have thought fit to use, but by 
the expressions themselves. Now those expressions 
which are incapable of any legal constnictioi^ and 
^ interpretation by the rules of art, are either so because^ 
they are in themselves 'mintelligible or because being 
jiihtelUgible they exhibit a plain and obvious uncertainty. 

• (l),i 114^X15 Xl Rfad., 477; QuMniSmpr^st v* BabaH 

(I892)k ^7 1^; 

y BalkrUh^ 17 Bom., S73;; 

y; ^ Oal , 563L : 
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In the first instance, the case admits of two varieties ; 
the terms, though at fii'st sight unintelligible, may yet 
be capable of having a meaning annexed to them by 
extrinsic evidence, jus.t as if they were written in a 
foreign language, as when inercan tile terms are used, 
^\d^ich ann)ngst mercantile men bear a distinct and 
definite meaning, although others do not compre- 
hend thetn ; the term used may, on the other hand, be 
capable of no distinct and definite interpretation. Now, 
it is evident tliat to give eflPect to an instrument, the 
terms of which, though apparently ambiguous, are 
capable of having a distinct and definite meaning 
annexed to them, is no violation of the general principle, 
for in such a case effect is given not to any loose con- 
jecture as to the intent and meaning of the party, but 
to the expressed meaning, and that, on the other hand, 
•^where either the terms used are incapable of any certain 
and definite meaning, or, being in themselves intelligible, 
exhibit a plain and obvious uncertainty and are equally 
capable of different applications to give an effect to 
them by extrinsic evidence as to the intention of the 
party, would be to make the supposed intention operate 
independently of any definite expression of such inten- 
tion. By patent ambiguity, therefore, must be under- 
stood an inherent anihiguity which cannot he removed 
either by the ordinary rules of legal construction, or 
by the application of extrinsic and explanatorj?^ evidence, 
showing that expressions Jxnyie unintelligible are 

' yet capable of conveying a certain and definite meau- 
""ing(l). . 

The rule that extrinsic evidence may not be given 
to explain a patent ambiguity is to be found in section ^ 
93 of the Indian Evidence Act, whidh enacts that 

(1) Starkie on £yidenoe» 4th Ed.» pv 65^ 
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where the language used in a document, is, on its face, 
ambiguous or defective, evidence may not be given ol' 
facts which would show its meaning or supply its defects ; 
and also in section 68 of the^ Indian Succession Act 
which provides that where there is an ambiguity 'or 
deficiency on the face of the will, no extrinsic evidence 
as the intentions of the testator shall be admitted. 

Instances of latent ambiguities are to be found in 
sections 95 to 98 of the Evidence Act and sections 63, 65 
and 67 of the Succession Act. For instance, when the 
language is plain in itself but is unmeaning in reference 
to existing facts, evidence may be given to show that 
it was u.sed in a peculiar sense (I ). So where a letter 
was fiddressed to a lady whose real name wa.s 
Mrs. Sageman, but the letter was addre.ssed to 
Mrs. White, evidence was admitted to show that 
Mrs, Sageman was known as Mrs. White and that the 
letter was given to her(2). When the facts are such 
that the language used might have been meant t(.> apply 
to anyone, and could not have been meant to apply 
to more than one of several persons or things, evidence 
may be given of facts which show which of those 
persons or things it was intended to apply to(3). So 
where a debtor owes a creditor two or three sums of 
money and gives a written acknowledgment of a debt 
due, evidence may be given to show to what debt the 
acknowledgment related(4). 

Where the language used applies partly to qne set 
of existing facts, and partly to another set of existingf 
facts, but the wdiole of it does not apply correctly to 
, either, evidence may be given to show to which of the 

;(l):ISv; Act, spe* 05, Act, seC. 67* 

: : ^ Chinder Mookerjee v. ;; {4) WooviMh Chund»r v. 

. 12 W, li., 6* Gm 2, 
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two it \Vas meant to apply(l). This section embodies 
the old inaxirn Fntsa demonstrntio non 7iocet{2), that 
is, mere false description does not make an instrument 
inoperative ; and this maxim is made applicable to wills 
Jiiy 'section 63 of the Succession Act w'hich provides that 
where the words used in a will to designate or describe 
a legatee, or class of legatees, sufficientlj'^ to show what 
is ineant, an error in the name or description shall not 
prevent the legacy taking effect and also by section 65 
which provides that if the thing which the testator 
intended to bequeath can be sufficiently identified from 
the description of it given in the will, but some parts of 
the description do not apply, such parts of the description 
shall be rejected as erroneous and the bequest shall 
take effect. Thus, where a parcel of immovable property 
is conveyed or mortgaged but in the deed incorrect 
•^rticulars are given, such incorrect description will 
be rejected as erroneous on the authority of this 
maxiin(3). 

Extrinsic evidence may also be given to show the 
meaning of illegible or not commonly intelligible charac- 
ters, of foreign, obsolete, technical, local and provincial 
expressions, of abbreviations and of words used in a 
peculiar sense{4) ; for all these are instances of latent 
ambiguities. Where any doubt arises upon the true 
sense and meaning of the words themselves or any 
difficulty as to their application under the surrounding 
oircum,stances the sense and meaning of the language 
*lnay be investigated and ascertained by evidence dehors 
the instrument itself; for reason and common sense 
agree, that by no other means can tho Jtoguage of 

(1) By, Act, 80C/97. ^ bhomndtts ' ^ 

(2) Broom Leg. Max., 684. ; B * 

: <3) Sheeh Ckunder Maktmah v* Brojo- ; : w <4) By. Act, sw. 28. 

(1870), 14 W. U,, mi} Mr 
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instrument be made t<^ speak tliti real mind of the 
party. Such invejitigation does of necessity take 
place in the interpretation of instruments written in a 
foreign language, — in the ca.sei of ancient instruments, 
where, by the lapse of time and change of manners, the 
words have acquired in the present age a difterent 
meaning from that which they bore when originally 
employed, — in cases where terms of art or science occur, 
— in mercantile contracts, which in many instances, use 
a peculiar language emploj’^ed by those only who are 
conversant in trade or commerce ; and in other instances 
in which the words, besides their general meaning, have 
acquired, by custom or otherwise, a well-known peculiar 
idiomatic meaning in the particular country in Avhich 
the party using them w'as dwelling, or in the particular 
.society of which he formed a member, and in which he 
passed his life. In all these cases evidence is admitted, 
to expound the real meaning of the language used in the 
instrument in order to enable the Court or Judge to 
construe the instrument, and to carry such real meaning 
into effect! I ). The reason why extrimsic evidence is 
admissible to explain the ambiguities mentioned in this 
paragraph may be put very shortly. The interpreter 
avails himself of external aid to explain these ambiguities 
just as an ordinar3' individual would look into a dictionary 
to ascertain the meaning of a word. 

Rule E.— The circumstances under which a deed, vrill or 
Statute was made may be taken into consideration ih inter; 
preting it(2). 

The Evidence Act provides that any fact may be 
proyed which shows in what manner the language of a 


: (1) Tindal,:' G* J., WiU 

. {2) . 


be«t>nd expouii an 

instruiiient by ref erring to; the time ; 
when and eireumstancea under which it 
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document is related to existing facts(i) ; and the Succes- 
sion Act lays down that for the purpose of determining 
questions as to what person or w'hat property is denoted 
by any words used in a will a Court must enquire into 
every material fact relating to the persons w'ho claim to 
be interested under such will, the property which is 
claimed as the subject of disposition, the circumstances 
of the testator and his family, and into every fact a 
knowledge of which may conduce to the right application 
of the words which the testator has U8ed(2). 

In construing a written instrument the situation 
of the parties must be looked at, and the deed must be 
construed with reference to the situation of the parties 
and their rights at the time the deed was executed(3). 
Up to a certain stage, and apart from any question of 
ambiguity, extrinsic evidence is necessary to point the 
operation of the simplest instrument. Thus, were it the 
case of a deed conveying all the lands at A in the 
grantor’s occupation ; until it was defined by proof what 
lands were in his occupation, the operation of the deed 
could not be known. So, were it a case of a will, and 
a bequest to the children of a party, or even the testator’s 
own children ; to give effect to the bequest it would be 
necessary to define who the children were(4). External 
information in reality is requisite in construing every 
instrumen t ; but when any subject is thus discovered, 
which not only is within the words of the instrument, 
^cording to their natural construction but exhausts the 
whole of those words, then the investigation must stop ; 
you are bound to take the interpretation which entirely 
exhausts the whole of* the series of expressions used by ; 

(1) Act, 8. 912, proviso 6» ehunUtfr 6 M* 1. A., 17. 

(9) Succession Act, «. 62. J4 j Oocxleve oh Evlctencey p, 3^ 

(SlSrefmuW 
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the author of the iustruineut, and twe not permitted to 
go any further. Thus to that extent the Court is 
always at liberty to go in interpreting a will ; in other 
words, the Court is to place itself in the positi*ni of the 
testator with the knowledge of all the facts with wdiicli 
ihe was acquainted, but it is not, in the cour.se ol' 
linterpretatioji, to introduce any evidence whatever of 
what were the intentions of the testator a.s c»>ntrasted 
with, or extending, or contracting, the language which 
he hsis used(l ). The knowledge of the external circum- 
stances of which their proof puis the Court in possession, 
places the Judge in the position of the maker of the 
instrument ; and it is upon the survey, which that 
])osition affords him, he exercises the of an 

expositor. Indeed, it is by the external circumstanctw 
as by a lamp, that the Court reads the instrument(2). 

Upon this principle, also, depends the great autlior- 
ity which, in construing a Statute, is attributed to the 
construction put upon it by Judges who lived at the 
time when the Statute was made, or soon after, as being 
best able to determine the intention of the Legislature, 
not only by the ordinary rules of construction, but 
•especially from knowing the circumstances to which it. had 
relation ; and where the words of an Act are obscure or 
doubtful, and where the sense of the l^egislature cannot, 
with certainty, be collected by interpreting the language 
of the Statute according to reason and gramitiatical 
correctness, considerable stress is laid upon the light iij 
which it was received and held by the eontemporary 
ttiembers of the profession, “ Great regard,” says Sir 
“ ought in construing a Statute to be paid to 
the construction which the sages of the law, who lived 

j y : (ij ito' W’ooii. y.d,v 1^ &) . y v 

K,;*: j., 
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about the time or fc^on after it was made, put upon it ; 
because they were best able to judgQ of the intention of 
the makers at the time when the law was made”{l). 
But it must always be remembered that the Courts are 
not entitled to take into their consideration the proceed- 
ings in the Legislative Council, and the decision in the 
Adminislrator-Gmeral of Bencfal v. Prem Lnll Mulliek 
(2) has made a considerable change in the practice of 
the Indian Courts in addressing themselves to the cir- 
cumstances under which an Act was passed in order to ‘ 
interpret it. This ver}* important decision will be fully 
discussed in dealing with Statutes. Within this rule 
may be included the maxim Certum c.st quod certuni 
reddi potest(S). That is sufficiently cei’tain which can be 
made certain. For instance, an agreement in writing 
for the sale of a house did not by description ascertain 
the particular house, but it referred to the deeds as being 
in the possession of A. B. named in the agreement. 
The Court held the agreement sufficiently certain, in- 
asmuch as it appeared upon the face of the agreement 
that the house referred to was the house of which the 
deeds were in the possession of A. B. and consequently 
the house might be easily ascertained(4). An award 
that directs the costs of certain suits shall be paid by 
the plaintiff and defendant in specified proportions is 
sufficiently certain because it becomes .so upon taxation 
of costs by the proper officer(5). 

The last general rule applicable to deedsy '"wills 
and Statutes follows as a matter of course uj)on the 
■ preceding ones. It is 


(t) Br<>bin'» T..egaV Maxims, p. AS!!. ()ri CiB««.v. 2!Aon{(i»(l8Sl>, 3 My. ai»d ’ 

; (2r (1805), 32 1 A., 107; “rj ^ 

1 Sto# Max.,0ti»Ed., 265. Bi'oom, ■ ^ ■ (5) Oargiy %■: Thomm B^'artAs 
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Rule P,— A word or phrase in a deed, will, or Statute to 
which no sensible meaning: can be griven, must be eliminated. 

The Court has no power to alter the wt)rcls or to 
insert words which are not in the instrument, hut it may, 
and ought to, construe the words in a manner most 
agreeable to the meaning of the makei’, ainl may reject 
an}^ words that are merely insensible! 1). If possible, 
effect must be given to every w’ord of an Act or other 
document; but if there is a word or a phrase therein to 
which no sensible meaning can be given, it must be elim- 
inated(2). Thus, where in a deed or a will a clear 
express gift is given, it cannot be altered, cut dowji or 
taken away by vague and general words subsequently 
occurring in the instrument. Such vague and general 
wtirds are inconsistent with tlie general meaning of the 
instrument and are insensible \vith reference to tlie words 
conveying the express gift and are therefore rejected a.s 
mere surplusage. So also where a section in a Statute 
contains a clear and espre.ss enactment, such enactment 
cannot be cut down or modified by vague general words 
occurring in a subsequent section. Where a word or a 
phrase occurs in an instrument to which no sensible 
meaning can be attached, it is treated as if it Wd.s not 
iirserted in the instrument at all, and it does not affect 
the rest of the document. In dealing with such words: 
and phrases, the Court proceeds on two well-known 
rnaxinis : Surplus ogium turn nocet(3 ) ; Mere surplusage 
does not injure the instrument ; mA Utile per inutile ngp 
uitiatur^i ) ; Surplusage does not vitiate that which in 
other respects is good and valid. 


^ ■.'C.;'- J., ^Smith ■ -v. v ■ 

(ini*?), Ai k.. 185, 136. (S) Branch Max.^ Sth Ed., 2J& Sde 

j (21 SWni' ! V. CDrp4tatio» ¥eovU . ' .Bwjoiii: I.es. hlax., Qth' Ed;, .181. 

P., •; ; .(4y • ' . ■ 
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Tlie iV)regt»iiig rules nmy be sliortly suniniarised as- 
follows : It is the duty of an interpreter of a deed, 
will or Statute to ascertain the meaning of the worda 
used in the instrument and from such meaning to collecr 
the intention of tlie maker or makers of the ijistrunient. 
He is to put as favourable a constmction as he can in 
order to uphold the instrument as a whole and to carry 
into effect as far as possible the intention of the maker 
or makers. To asocsrtain the meanings of the words 
used, he is first to look at the instrument as a wlK>le and 
to compare each particular ])ortion with the context in 
which it appears and with the document as a whole. In 
ascertaining the sense in which the words are used, he must 
remember the subject-matter of the instrument and apply 
such meaning to them as Is most consistent with the 
mattei's to which thev relate. Where the language admits 
of only one meaning, that meaning alone must be given 
to it ; and the interpreter must not allow his mind to bo 
swayed by any feeling that such meaning is not in accord 
with the probable intention of the maker or makers of 
the instrument. AVhere the instrument is, on the face 
of it, defective, he is not entitled to seek external assis- 
tance in orfler to trv and remedv the defect. Where 
the language is plain in Itself but is insensible with 
reference to the surrounding circumstances or can ha^'e 
tnore than one application, the interpreter is entitled to 
liave recourse to extei-nal assistance to explain the nieaii- 
iug of the language, and amongst other things is entitled 
to take into consideration the circumstances under which 
the instrument was made. If after having recourse to 
such external assistance as the Ia\y allows, he is unable ’ 
to attach a sensible nieaning to any particular word Or 
phrase, he is entitled to reject it and deal with the itt- 
if such w-ord: or phrasd did not ex ist there? iii 5 
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But, although the principles enunciatetl in the 
general rules stated above apply alike to deeds, wills and 
Statutes, the manner in w'hich they are applied to each 
of these thi*ee classes of writteij instruments varies owing 
to the different nature of each class from the others. 
A deed and a will contain the words of private parties, 
but a Statute does not. Bacon defines a Statute as “ the 
will of Legislature enacted by the Queen’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal and comu\oiis in Parliament 
a.ssembled ”(1). Adapting that definition to Statutes in 
British India, a Statute may be defined as the will of 
Legislature enacted by the Gt>vernor-General in Council 
by and with the advice and consent t>f the members of 
the Supreme Legislative Council. A Statute, therefore, 
is far more reaching in its effect and deals with the 
rights and intei'ests of the community at large. I t is 
true that the construction of a Statute, like the operation 
of a will, depend.s upon the apparent intention of the 
maker to be collected from the pai-ticular provision and 
the general context, and Statutes as well as wills and 
deeds ought to be <!<.>nstrued according to the intention 
of the parties that niake them(2). But though it is a 
primary rule in the interpretation of a Statute that the 
intention of the Legislature is to be collected from the 
words(3), yet it occasionally happens, on account of the 
subject-matter of a particular Statute, that the Court in 
interpreting it is obliged in favour of the intention, 
to depart in some measure from the words, thereby 
following the maxim Qiii hm-et in litera km'et in 
€orticei {4) ' 

jt.l) ** .Statute/* . (4) He who iuerel|r eoiuiideve the lettpr.;' 

(1l|V DWat’He^ Chap. Xlf, an »kih deep 

■„ ;V-' ’V,;. Owning, ■■■ ■ ■ " 
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On the other hand, in the interpretation of a deed 
or a will, although the Court is entitled to place itself 
in the position of the maker with the knowledge of all 
the facts with which he was acquainted at the time he 
made the document, yet it cannot avail itself of any 
evidence of any intention on the part of the maker of 
the instrument that contradicts or extends or contracts 
the language used in the document. 

Again, as between deeds and wills, the language 
used in a deed is construed far more strictly than in the 
interpretation of a will. A deed is a far more formal 
document than a will, and a person is presumed to have 
executed a deed after having given due consideration and 
taken proper advice as regards the subject-matter of the 
deed and the liabilities he is incurring under it, while one 
of the chief characteristics of a will is its informality. 
Section 61 of the Succession Act expressly lays down 
that it is not necessary that any technical words or 
terms of art shall be used in a will, but only that the 
wording shall be such that the intentions of the testator 
can be known therefrom. Consequently, in a deed the 
Court is guided by the strict legal meanings of the words, 
unless such meanings create a manifest contrariety or 
contradiction, but a greater latitude is allowed in the 
construction of a will because the testator is supposed to 
be inops comUu{\). In particular, as will be shown later 
on, while it is the duty of a Court to always pa 3 ^ due re- 
gard to»the intention of the parties to the deed as collected 
from the whole instrument (2), yet ambiguous words in a 
covenant are taken most strongly against the cove* : 
nmitor (3 ) ; and if there is a personal eoyenant, fpllowM 

i ap,, 13 . 22 . 

(1856), 3 K. & J., 147. , ; (8> v, 

1,1799), 2 Bw. ' ■ 29,:^.;;- ■ 
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by a proviso that the covenantor is iiot to be liable under 
the covenant, the proviso is held to be repugnant and 
void(l). 

Moreover, a deed speaks from the date of its deliv- 
ery, whereas a will speaks from the death of the 
testator. If a man on the same day executes and delivers 
a deed and executes a will, the deed is complete on that 
day and coines immediately into operation, although it 
may postpone the vesting of property until after the 
death of the maker, but tlie provisions of the will are 
nugatory and can have no effect until the death of the 
testator. A further difference between deeds and wiJKs 
is that in a deed where there aie two clauses which, after 
the application of all the rules of construction and the 
external assistance the Court is entitled to avail itself 
of, still remain wholly inconsistent with and irreconeile- 
able to each other, the former jnre vails, whereas in a will 
where there are two such clauses the latter prevails. 

It must also be rememl)ered that the rules of equity 
with regard to gifts by deeds, by which fraud is pre- 
sumed when they are obtained front pei’sons standing 
in certain relations to the donees, are not applicable to 
gifts by wills. The influence which is undue in the cas^ 
of a gift by a deed is very different from that which is 
required to set aside a will. In the ease of gifts or other 
transactions by deed it is considered by the Courts of 
Equity that the natural influence, which such relations as 
those in question invol vej exerted by those who ‘possess 
it to obtain a benefit for themselves, is an undue influence. 

; or con^^ brought about it are, therefore, set aside 

|.u^e^ : the party^ by it can show affirmatively 

that the othot' party to the tran^tion was placed »in 
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such a position as would enable him to f'ovm an abso- 
lutely free and unfettered judgment. The law relating 
to wills is different from this. The natural influence of 
the parent or guardian o.ver the child, the husband over 
the wife, or the att«)rney over the client may lawfully be 
e.verted to obtain a will or legacy, so long jus the testator 
thoroughly understands what he is doing and is a free 
agent. There is nothing illegal in the [)arent or the 
husband pressing his claims on a child or wife, and ob- 
taining a recognition of tho.se claims in a legacy, pro- 
vided that persuasion .stops short of (;oercion, and that 
the volition of the testator, though bia.ssed and impressed 
by the relation in whicih he stands to the legatee is not 
overborne and subjected to the dominion of another. 

In concluding this introductory Lecture it may not 
be amiss to refer to the remarks of Jessel, M. R., in 
Aiipden V, Sed<lon{l) with respect to decisions on the 
interpretation of written instruments. He says: “No 
Judge objects more than I do to referring to authorities 
merely for the purpose of a.scertaining the con.struction 
of a document ; that is to say, I think it is the duty of 
a Judge to ascertain the construction of the instrument 
before him, and not to refer to the construction put by 
another Judge upon an instrument perhaps similar, but 
not the same. The only result of referring to authorities 
for that purpose is confusion and error, in this way, that 
if you look at a similar instrument and say that a certain 
construction was put upon it, and that it differs only to 
such a slight degree from the document before you that 
you do not think the difference sufEcient to alter the 
construction, you miss the real point of the case, which'^ 
; i.s:ito ascertain the meaning of the instrument before you.; ;- 
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It may be quite true that in your opinion the difference 
between the two instriunents is not sufficient to alter the 
construction, but at the same time the Judge who decided 
on that other instrument may have tliought that that very 
difference would be sufficient to alter the interpretation 
of j that instrument. You have, in fact, no guide what- 
ever; and the result, especially in the case of wills, has 
been remarkable. There is, first, document A, and a 
tiudge formed an opinion as to its construction. Then 
came document B, and .some other Judge has said that 
it differs very little from document A --not sufficient to 
alter the construction -therefore he construes it in the 
same way. Then comes document C, and the Judge 
tlien compares it with d(H'ument B, and says it differ.s 
very little and therefore he shall construe it in the .sfime 
way, and so the construction goes on until we fiml a 
dc'oument which is in totall}’’ different terms from the 
first, and which no human being would think of consti u- 
ijig in the same manner, but which has, by this proce.ss, 
come to be construed in the same manner.” 

Lord Halsbury, L. C., in In rc Jodi-ell{\) on the 
same point, says : “ For inyself, I am prepared to look at 
the instrument such as it is ; to see the language that is 
used in it; to look at the whole of the document, and 
; not to pirt of it ; and having looked at the whole of the 
document, to see (if I can) through the instrument Avhat 
was the mind of the testator. Those are general 
principles for the construetion of all instruments — ^and to 
that extent it may be said that they are cations of eon- 
.struction. But the mohient I depart from those general 
canons of construction applicable to all instruments— -and 
T am overwhelmed with authorities about what partieular 
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Judges have thought about other particular instruments, 
and whether in this or that particular instrument the 
Judge has been sufficiently satisfied that such and such 
was the meaning of the testator — I confess myself to be 
in a hopeless state of confusion. In the first place I do 
not know what mental thermometer there is to ascer^in 
what degree of certainty is to be obtained. If thei*e is 
sufficient to e.stablish the meaning, why is it sufficient i 
And what does that mean ? It limst mean sufficient in 
the mind of the particular tribunal that has to decide. 
That there are particular phrases and sets of phrases 
to which the law would attach a particular meaning is 
true ; and when unqualified and unexplained by anything 
•else, those words are found in an instrument, of course 
you must give to those words or to those phrases tlie 
meaning which the law has attached to them, and it 
would be unreasonable if you did not ; because you must. 
suppo.se, in the absence of any other application, that 
the person who has used those phrases, or used the 
particular word, has used the phrase or the word in the 
sen.se which has hithervo been attached to it by the law, 
and there is no reason to go out of what you might call 
the ordinary and primd faeut meaning of such expres- 
sion.” In the same case Lindley, L. J., says{l) ; “Tn. 
truth, in this case, as in many others, the difficulty 
arises when you look away from the document which 
you have to construe— when you look into cases (that 
is to ' say) which have been decided on other docu- 
ments more or less like the one before you. I do not 
propose to deal with decided cases at all. It may be that 
there were expre.ssibns in the documents then before the; 
Court which made the Judges come to conclusions tvhieh^ 

(11(1880}. 44 Cl»; Wy., 6p8 ( as h, 614. 
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I cannot arrive at when I come to look at the will and 
codicils with which I have to deal. I do not consider that 
a decision which is more or less at variance with other 
cases is wrong because it is so at .variance. Cases of con- 
struction are useful when they lay down canons or rule.s 
of > construction, and they are useful when they put an 
interpretation on common forms. Whether in deeds, wills, 
or mercantile instrujnents, they may be valuable guide.s.’' 

The way in which decisions upon the interpretation 
of a deed, will or Statute should be treated by a Court 
in referring to them for assistance in the interpretation of 
the instrument then before it is to extract the principle 
laid down or elucidated by those cases and to apply 
such principle to the document before it( 1 ) ; and where a 
general principle for the construction of an instrument 
i.s once laid down, the Court will not be restrained from 
making its own application of that principle because 
there are cases in \vhich it may have been applied in a 
dift'erent manner(2). But in this connection it must 
always be remembered that decisi(.>ns in certain eases 
have established the la\v on a particular subject, as, f(>r 
instance, the famous Tagore case(3) ; and the Courts are 
always careful not to overrule decisions which, not being 
manifestly erroneous and mischievous, have stood for 
some time unchallenged, and from their nature and eftect 
which they may reasonably be supposed to have produced 
upon the conduct of a large portion of the cGnimunity, 
as well as of the Legislature itself, in matters affecting the 
rights of property, may fairly be treated as having passed 
ripto the (».tegory of established and recognised law(4). 

(l) P«r tbie &»•<* (3) (1372), 9 B. fc; R.,377i Bug. Vol. L 

;v; 

V ®ldoiiV 



LECTURE II. 


A DEED may be detinecl as a formal writing of a 
non-testamentary characjter whicli ]>urports or operates 
to create, declare, confirm, assign, limit or extinguish 
some right, title f)r interest. 

There is no need to make use of any particular 
.form in the delivery of a deed. In practice it often 
happens that a man delivei's the deed in the presence 
of his own solicitor only, and possibly retains it in his 
own possession. The question whether this is intended 
to operate as an absolute delivery, or as a delivery to 
take effect on the performance of a condition is entirely 
a matter of fact to be ascertained from all the surround- 
ing circumstances. It is well settled, however, that the 
mere retention of a deed after its execution by the 
maker of the deed does not of itself impair the validity 
of the deed or prevent its operating at once(l). A 
policy “ signed, sealed and delivered” is complete and 
binding as against the party executing it, though, in 
fact, it remains in his possession, unless there is some 
particular act required to be done by the other party to 
declare, his adoption of it ; nor is it necessary that the 
assured should formally accept or take away a policy 
in order to make the delivery complete (2). The regis- 
tration of a deed of sale constitutes sufficient delivery; 


(1) IJo€ dOamon8 V, knight 0^)» 3 2 H. I*., 290. Se« In th Marini! Imur- 

B. & C,., 671. (1894), 19 Bom., 
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of the deed in order to pass an interest in the ]>ropoi ty 
comprised in the deed (1). 

When parties have deliberately |>ut tlieir mutual 
engaj^einents into writing, in language which imports a 
legal obligation, or. in other words, a complete contract 
it is only reasonable to presume that they have intro- 
duced into the written instrument every material term 
and circumstance. Consequently, all parol testimony of 
conversations held between the parties, or of declarations 
made by either of them, whethei- befoi'c, or after, or 
at the time of the contract, will be rejected ; because 
such evidence, while deserving far less credit than tlie 
writing itself, would inevitably tend, in many instances, 
to substitute a new and dilfereni contract for the one 
really agreed u|)on, and wt)uld thus, without any corres- 
ponding benefit, work infinite mischief and wroig (2). 


Rule 1. Oral evidence cannot be received to contradict, 
vary, add to or subtract from the terms of a deed as 
between parties to the deed or their representatives in 
lnterest.(3) 

It must be remembered that this rule is not, pro- 
perly speaking, a rule of interpretation ; it is a rule of 
law limiting the subject-inattei’ to be intei'preted hi 
that contained in the deed itselt (4) ; and may be traced 
back to a remote antiquity. It is founded on the 
inconvenience that might result, if matters in writing, 
made by advice, and on consideration, and intendetl 
finally to embody the entire agreement between the 
parties, were liable to be controlled by what L<)rd Coke 
calls “ the uncertain testimony <jf slippery memory” ( 5 ). 
it' paj'ties have made an ^ exeentory contract which 



Y. 17 . Kv; Act^ 8, 

14Q. ' . . (4) Klphinstoiie^ p|f. 1, 2; Xortoii, 1*24^ 
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is to be carried out by a deed afterwards executed, the 
real completed contract between the parties is to be 
found in the deed, and you have no right whatever to 
look at the contract, although it is recited in the deed, 
except for the purpose of construing the deed itself. 
You have no right to look at the contract either for the 
purpose of enlarging, or diminishing, or modifying the 
contract which is to be found in the deed itself (1). 
Thus, evidence to show that a deed of sale was intended 
only to operate as a security ^ for the payment of a 
certain sum of money to the vendee was held to be 
inadmissible under this rule (2). Where the contract 
was for the delivery of 7 50 maunds of copper conditional 
on arrival within four months ;• in a suit for damages for 
non-delivery, evidence to show that delivery was to be 
conditional upon one-fourth of the successive arrivals 
in certain godowns, amounting in the aggregate to 750 
maunds was held inadmissible (3). Nor was the defen- 
dant in a suit upon a promissory note payable on 
demand allowed to give evidence to the effect that 
there was an oral agreement between the parties that 
the plaintiff should not bring any suit to enforce payment 
of the promissor)’^ note until the defendant’s share in the 
compensation-money awarded in a certain land-acquisition 
case should have been received by him{4). 

But it must be remembered that this rule can only 
be applied (a) when the document contains the whole of 
the agreement between the parties, (&) to parties to the 

{\) J.^LifjofXv, ^(irr0tt {i) Ravij(i€hun S^^owgy v. Oghory 

(1881)). 14") UlK 1)., »)9 ; and Bretfc, Nuih ChaUerjH 25 Cal,, 401; : 

J., 311. 2 G. W. N., 11^. 

(2) V. I T wfjfi (1887). 11 TJom.V 644 ; 

Boin./333A See Coffm \\ Sank of BuYjorji (\^)i 1^2 Bom., 335«; Ser 

- All., 598. Katfini MundUv. Sf^nliyJfoorJ^ 

( 3 ) JnUu Rtki \\ Skobataran 2l9^undy : 
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deed and their representatives in interest, and (c) to 
cases in which some civil right or civil liability is 
dependent upon the terms of the document in question. 
Thus, extrinsic evidence may be given to show that the 
document does not contain the real agreement arrived 
at between the parties(l). or that it does not contain 
the whole of the agreement arrived at between thom(2). 

Secondly, any person other than a party to a docu- 
ment or his representative in interest may. notwith- 
standing the existence of any document, prove an^r fact 
which ho is otherwise entitled to prove (3). So where 
the question was whether A, a pauper, was settled in a 
particular parish and a conveyance to whicli A was a 
party was produced purporting to convey land to A, 
for a valuable consideration, the parish appealing against 
the order was allowed to call A as a witness to prove 
that no consideration passed(4). Moreover, the words 
“ between the parties to the deed ” mean the persons who 
on the one side and the other come together to make the 
contract and do not apply to questions raised between 
parties on the one side only of a deed. Thus, in a 
suit for ejectment, where the property in suit had been 

convepd to the plaintiff and the defendant jointly, the 

plaintiff was allowed to adduce oral evidence that he alone 
was the real purchaser, although in the deed of sale the 
defendant was described as one of the two purchasers(5^ 
Thirdly, any party to a deed, or any representative 
in interest of any such party, may prove any fact con- 
tradicting, varying, adding to or subtracting from the 


V. (1872), 7 Kalipermd (lvH7l), 8 B. I». R 80 fto • 

M. H* G- B., 189; JPym, V* Camphell v. (1880) 6 Cal *^8 * 


,:(l^), 28 X. J. Bt.. 197. 

: (8) i<««» V. PMt (Lm), 4 M. 4 w.; 

, 'WO i Zatt Dey v. Katttiiii Shin- 

1 ' ' 


to V. (1888), 
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terms of the deed for any purpose other than that of 
varying or altering any civil right or liability depending 
upon the terms of the document(l). So where the 
question was, whether A* obtained money from B under 
false pretences, and it was shown that the money was 
obtained as a premium for executing a deed of partner- 
ship, which deed stated a consideration other than the 
one which constituted the false pretence, B was allowed 
to give evidence of the false pretence, although he 
executed the deed mis-stating the consideration for the 
premium(2). 

Fourthly, when a deed bears no date or an impos- 
sible or incorrect date, evidence is admissible to prove 
the date of delivery. A deed takes effect from the 
time of its delivery, not of its date. The date indeed is 
to be taken primd facie as the time date of execution, 
but as soon as the contrary appears, the appai’ent date 
is to be utterly disregarded(3). Where a deed bears 
no date, or an impossible date, and in the deed reference 
is made to the “ date,” that word must be construed 
“ delivery ; ” but if the deed bears a sensible date, the 
word “ date” occurring in the deed means the day of the 
date and not that of the delivery (4 ) . 

Rule 2. Extrinsic evidence may be given, which would 
Invalidate any document, or which would entitle any person 
to a decree or order relating thereto ; such as fraud, inti- 
midation, illegality, want of due execution, want of capacity 
in any contracting party, want or failure of consideration 
or mistake in fact or law(5). 

In the cases contemplated by this rule the admis- 
sion of extrinsic evidence does not violate Buie ij 

(1) Stephen, Art. 92. N, S. Q. 3., 60. . 

(2) 3. V. Arfawwtm (XM3). 2Mo6dy.2S6; •; ^ (4) SIjiSw v. wdrOU (1826), 4 3 & 0. 

(3) Burton 908} BipW»8tOBe, l23< Norton ITS. ■ ' 
b.a«), 5 Uo^ & Lowndi 2i9? 5 17 n. A. ;; r (6) Ev. Act. s, proviso 1. 
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inasmucli as it is adduced, not for the purpose of con- 
tradicting or varying the deed, but of proving that the 
deed ought not to be interpreted at all(l). 

Agreements by way of \vager are void(i5j, and 
extrinsic evidence may be given to show that an agree- 
ment m a deed is such an agreement(3). Instances 
where a party to a deed would be entitled to a decree 
or order relating thereto are given in illustrations 
(d) and («) of s. 92 of the Evidence Act. Fraud, 
of course, vitiates all deeds, and when the execution 
of a deed has been obtained from a person by fraud 
he will always be allowed to adduce extrinsic evidence 
to show that this was so(4). As to whether such 
fraud must be contemporaneous with the transaction 
or whether fraud subsequent to the execution of a 
deed can be pleaded for the purpose of invalidating it 
there is a conflict of opinion. Westropp, C. J., held 
that if the first proviso to s. 92 of the Evidence Act 
. contemplated subsequent fraud, it would render the 
section nugatory(5), and Garth, C. J., also decided 
that the fraud contemplated by this proviso was fraud 
m the inception of the deed{6), basing his decision on 
certain paragraphs in Taylor’s Book on Evidence(7) 
Melvill, J., on the other hand, held that it was not 
clear that these words were not large enough to let 
m evidence of such subsequent conduct as in the view 
of a Court of Equity would amount to fraud(8). 


; <V) Blpliiristoiie, 5, Norton m 

; (2) Con t* Act, s. 30. 

(3) A ntipchand v. ChampH (1888), 12 
Bora i , ; JSskoQr. v. V^nkatasuhbd 

y Bhagabaii VaH 

; :(lS67)> t B. L. R;, p. p. , 28 \ kitihinath 
v, ChueJ&jr- 

(18^)* to Cal^i , 640 j ; Babod Zail 


lo; isanupa w Sunder Dgsi/ (1876), 1 
Bom., 333. Breomlh Shaha v 
Sf adfiu Sudan (1808), 25 Ode. , m, /. 

- !« m 
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Parol evidence jimy also (under a proper pleading)' 
be given to show that the contract not disclosing 
these was really made for objects forbidden, either by 
Statute, or by common' law ; that such writing was ob- 
tained by improper means, such as duress ; that the 
party was incapable of contracting by reason of some 
legal impediment, such as infancy, coverture, idiotcy, 
insanity, or intoxication ; or that the instrument 
came into the hands of the plaintiff without any 
absolute and final delivery by the obligor or party 
charged(l). 

A deed made without consideiation is void unless 
it is made on account of natural love and affection in 
writing and registered or is a promise to pay a debt 
barred by the Law of Limitation(2). Con,se(|uently 
parol evidence may be given to show want or failure of 
consideration or that the actual consideration that 
passed was other than that stated in the deed(;) ). 

Parol evidence will sometimes be admitted on 
equitable grounds, to contradict or vary a W'riting, wdiich, 
by some mistahi in fact, speaks a different language 
from what the parties intended, and it would conse- 
quently be unjust to enforce it according to its expressed 
terms(4). In all such cases, however, the party seek- 
ing relief undertakes a task of great difficulty, since the 
Court must he clearly convinced by the most satisfactory 
evidence, first, that the mistake complained of realty 

(U Taylor, § U37. AIL, Xe-i •, SaJt Lat Chand v. fndrajit 

(2) Cont. Act, 8. 23. (1800), 22 All.. »0 ; 4 C. W. N;, 483 ; 

(3) Httfevm C/tand v. JFIira (1876), 27 1. 98 ; iCaUanh Chundfir 

3 Boiu., ir>9 ; Va&itdfiva v. Narasamima v. JJarHuh C/mvder Bimas (1900), 5 C- 

(1882),*5 Ma6., 6 ; PogoH» v. Bank of W, Iff. *158. 

BmgiJd (1877), 3 Calc., 174 ; Lalld 

mutY.mwhelleniim), U Calc., 486; 'v. Shaikh joimhur AIM1867), 8 

JCnmara y, (1887), 11 Mad.^ ; 152 ; Mahendra Noth ■. 

Ind&yiit y. M Ch^nfi (1896), 18 ;f 6 g 0 ttdra Nath (1897), 2 0. W. 260.^ 
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exists, and next that it is such a mistake as ought to be 
correoted(l). 

Rule 3. The existence of any separate oral agreement 
as to any matter on which a deeSi is silent and which is not 
Inconsistent with the terms of the deed may be proved(2). 

No evidence is admissible midor this rule if the 
oral agreement sought to be proved is inconsistent witli 
the terms of the written instrument(3). Where a 
promissory note is silent as to {)ayment of interest, a 
subsequent agreement to pay interest may be proved(4). 

In considering, however, whether or 7iot evidence 
ought to be admitted under this rule, the Court has 
regard to the character and formality of the document 
(5), evidence being more readily admitted where the 
document is of an informal character (6 ). 

Rule 4. The existence of any separate oral agreement 
constituting a condition precedent to the attaching of any 
obligation under a deed may be proved ("). 

This rule does not clash with Rule 1, for it does not 
admit evidence to contradict, alter or vary the terms of a 
deed, W^here there exists a condition precedent to the 
document becoming a valid and operative document, the 
document cannot be construed until such condition 
is performed. The subject-matter of the condition 
precedent is cZeAors the contents of the deed ; and until 
the condition is performed, there is in fact no written 
agreement at all (8). But this rule does not. apply 

(1) Taylor, § tm. (6) Bv. Act, ». 92 lUa., (*) and (hi, 

(2) Eva Act, s. 92, Proviso 2. May$n v. A/aMm 254. 

(H) Ebrahim w Cnrpet\ji (18S7K U (6) Vimak Chunder v . Mohinl Mohun 

BontaV 644 ; Oowanji \\ Butjorji (1888), supra 

n hom , m (7) Bv. Act, 8. 4>2, Prov. 3. . 

: (i) Mohun (8) v. (lS4d)« 12 Q. B. 

<1881), 0 O. Ij, U., 3^^^ Soy>damon 04 317 j Davis v, Jan&g (1856), 17 0. B., 
mbyay. A, Spaldif^yFiimh R., V • 628 . CkmpMl {imh 6 1&: k 
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to a case where the written agreement has not only 
become binding, but has actually been performed as 
to a large portion of its obligation; and the words 
“ any obligation ” mea^ any obligation whatever under 
the contract and not some particular obligation the 
contract may contain (1). 

Rule 5. Any usage or custom by which Incidents not 
expressly mentioned in the deed are usually annexed to 
contracts of the description of the one contained iq the 
deed may be proved : Provided that the annexing of such 
incidents would not be repugnant to or inconsistent with 
the express terms of the deed(2). 

Provided they are not inconsistent with the 
contract, it is allowed to supply teti/ns of knoum usage 
in control of the contract, and which is known by the 
expression of “ annexing irundeyits.'' This is upon the 
principle that the contract was itself framed with reference 
to the usage ; and so as to incorporate the usjige in, 
and as part of itself. Indeed, it is in part also upon this 
principle, that even as respects the actual terms of the 
contract, it is hy the usage they are expounded( 3). These 
incidents are sometimes the creatures of mere usage. 
But usage may come at length, by judicial recognition, 
to be regarded as part of the law merchant, and this; 
would be obligatory without special evidence. Conse- 
quently, the law merchant annexing to a Marine Insur- 
ance the condition of sea-worthiness sA the commence- : 
ment of the voyage, it would ipso facto become annexed 
to any ordinary contract of such insurance (4). But 

(186.3), 1 M. H. C., 457 ; Dada BoMji v. (2) Act, *. 92, Proviso 5. 

(1865), 2 B. H. O., 38 ; OuMalu (3) aoodevo, Ev., Ect. 1871, p. ^5. N" 

y. jCitmaUtr (1872), 7 M. H. C., 189} (4) J'6., 876 j| v. 1866-7;: 

Jugtanand v. ^^i'erghan (1880), 6 Calc,, W.]R.(Bng.), 467; 

435 ; Tiruvengada v. Bangamrni (1883), Baluk Ag*'4 B. F. B*, 

7 Mad. ,194 \ ^ ^ 

(1) Jugianand v. supra, . 3 Bi B., App, 1 , : 
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custom cannot affect the express terms of a Avritten 
contract(l nor can a custom at variance with, or rejmg- 
nant to, the express terms of a deed he j)'>'Oved in evidence 
(2). In order that a practice on a particular estate may 
be imported as a term of the contract into a contract in 
respect of land in that estate, it must be shown that the 
practice was known to the person whom it is sought to 
bind by it, and that he assented to its being a term of the 
contract : and when the person sought to be bound by 
the practice is an assignee for value of rights under that 
contract, it must also be shown that he and all prior 
assignees (if any) for value knew that the practice was a 
term of the original contract (3). 

These five rules may be shortly summarized as 
follows. Extrinsic evidence is not admissible to alter, add 
to, contradict or vary the express terms of a deed where 
the deed contains the whole of the agreement between 
the parties, but it is admissible to show that the deed is 
invalid, that it does not contain the real agreement 
arrived at betAveen the parties, that there is a collateral 
agreement not inconsistent Avith the deed, that there is a 
condition precedent to be performed before the deed can 
come into operation, and that incidents about which the 
deed is silent are by a well recognized usage or custom 
annexed to the terms set forth in the deed. 

(1) Indur ChundHT v. iMchmi Sibi h, R., 450; J, O. Smith v. Ludha 
{im),7B.Un.,mtlKorrUv.Paneha- (1892), 17 Bom., 143. 

noda (1870), 5 U. H. O., 135. (.3) 4f(i«a r. Ranut (I897j. 20 Mad., 

(2) Afaclivir/an« ». Cterr (1872), 8 B. 275. 



LECTURE III. (I). 


In addition to the extrinsic evidence allowed by 
Rules 2 to 5, another description of evidence is admis- 
sible to assist the Court in the interpretation of a deed. 
This evidence helps to explain the sense in which the 
parties understood the deed at the time they executed 
it, and the Rule as regards the admissibility of such 
evidence is embodied in proviso (6) of section 92 of the 
Indian Evidence Act and may be stated as follows 

Role 6. Evidence is admissible of every material 
fact that will enable the Court to identify the person or 
thing mentioned in the instrument and to place the Court 
whose province it is to interpret the deed as near as may be 
in the situation of the parties. 

For the purpose of applying the deed to the facts, 
and determining what passes by it, and who take an 
interest under it, a second description of evidence is 
admissible, viz., every material fact that w'ill enable the 
Court to identify the person or thing mentioned in the 
instrument, and to place the Court whose province it is 
to declare the meaning of the words of the instrument 
as near as may be in the situation of the parties to it. 
The authorities for this position are numerous ; they 
are referred to in Vice-Chancellor Wigram’s excellent 
Treatise on the admission of extrinsic evidence undei: 
the 5th proposition (p. 53, 3rd E<1.).^^^ ^ ^ 
text of the instrument, and from these two descriptions ■ 
of evidence, with such circumstiraces as* by law^ ^ the: 
Court, without evidence, may of itself ; notice^; it , is its 
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duty to construe aud apply the words of that instru- 
meut(l). In that case a settlor conveyed estates 
upon trust to pay certain sums to such poor and godly 
preachers for the time being’ yf Christ’s Holy Gospel, 
and to such poor and godly widows for the time being of 
poor and godly preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel as 
the trustees for the time being sliould thiidi tit, and ex- 
trinsic evidence was admitted to show that the settlor 
by the words “ poor and godly pr(iachers of Christ’s 
Holy Gospel ” referred to a sect of Prote.'^tant dissenters 
who called themselves Independents. 

ITp to a certain point aud apart from any question 
of ambiguity extrinsic evidence would be necessary to 
point the o])cration of the simplest instiniment. Thus, 
were it the case of a deed convoying all the lands at A 
in the grantor’s occupation, until it was dehned by proof 
what land.s were in his occupation, the operation of the 
deed could not be known. Tlie principle cannot be 
affected by the construction that a more atnple develop- 
ment of circumstances is nece.ssary in mie case than 
another(2). In interpreting any' instrument which 
purports to deal with property, some extrinsic evidence 
is necessary in order to make the words, which are but 
signs, fit the external things to which those signs are 
appropriate. In reality external information is requisite 
in construing every instrument ; but when any subject 
is thus discovered, which is not only within the words 
of the instrument, according to their natural custom, 
but exhausts the whole of those words, then the investi- 
gation must stop ; you are bound to take the interpi'eta- 
tion which entirely exhausts the whole series of expres- 
. sions used by the author of the instrurnent, and are 

; (U BiirSe, SJiMrg V. WtlfOH (2): UDodevQ, ICv., 332. 
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not permitted to go any fur ther(l). These observa- 
tions are cited on'iy as illustrative of the principle. 
Practically, it is upon some imperfection of the instru- 
ment, as applied to the facts, that the difficulty as to 
determining its meaning arises ; and nothing is more 
settled than tliat evidence is receivable of all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the instrument for the purpose 
of tlirowing their light on its interpretation. Indeed, it 
is by these as by a lamp the Court reads the document(2). 
We have already seen that under Rule 1 evidence of the 
conduct of the parties is not excluded where such 
conduct is relevant ; and evidence of the subsequent 
conduct of the parties was held admissible in the case of 
Kmhee Nath Chatterjee v. Chundy Churn Bannerjee (3) 
to show whether an instrument which on the face of it 
purported to be a deed of out-and-out sale w’as only 
intended by the parties to operate as a mortgage. In 
Daimodee Path v. Kaim Tarida (4) which was decided 
by the Calcutta High Court after the Evidence Act 
had been passed, it was held that section 92 of the 
Evidence Act had altered the law as laid down in Kashee 
Nath Chatter jeds case and was a bar to the kind of 
evidence which was held admissible in that case. On 
the other hand, it has been held by the Bombay High 
Court (5), by the Madras High Court (6) and by the 
Calcutta High Court in Hem Chunder Soar v. Kally 
Churn Dasfs (7) and Nasi Nath Dass v. Hurrihur 
Mookerjee (8) that section 92 of the Evidence Act does 
not alter the rule laid down in Kashee Nath Chatteifjee 

(1) Wood, V. e.. W«66 T. 0. L. B.. 386 (WTS) 

fi855) 1 K. & J., V. 580, at pp. 586-586 (5) v. Oiyo^4^ 

(1865). 4 Bom., 594 (1880), 

(*2) Gootleve, Ev., 882, (6) Venkattainam v. M«ddiaK 

(3) 5 W. U., 68 (1866). Mad., 494 (1890). t 

(4) 5 Calc., m302 (1879). See ifam (7> ? Gale., 628 (1^^ 

Doytul B^pU y. //wra XaW Pai’ay, 3 ; , (8) 9 Caio.. 898 (1883)^ 
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V. Chundy Chmii Bannerjee, and that the ground 
upon which the evidence of acts and conduct is admitted 
is that the Court should not permit the perpetration 
of a fraud. In addition to the cases cited here, the 
principle laid down in the last mentioned case have been 
followed by several other cases. The question came up 
again before a Full Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
in the case of Preo Nath Shaha v. Mmlhn Sudan 
B}mnja{l). There it was not contended that the evidence 
sought to be admitted was inadmissible, and the Court 
held that in a case where the tjuestion is whether a deed 
which purports to be an out-and-out sale was only 
intended to operate as a mortgage, the acts and conduct 
of the parties are admissible to show what the true 
nature of the deed is. 

The principle on which the rule is applied is this, 
that a party, whether plaintiff or defendant, who sets up 
a contemporaneous oral agreement, as showing that an 
apparent sale was really a mortgage, shall not be permit- 
ted to start his case by offering direct parol evidence 
of such oral agreement ; but if it appear clearly and 
unmistakeably, from the conduct of the parties, that the 
transaction has been treated by them as a mortgage, and 
not as a sale, the Court will give effect to it as a mort- 
gage and not as a sale ; and thereupon, the Court will, for 
that purpose, allow parol evidence to be given of the 
original agreement (2). In a suit for redemption of 
land mortgaged to the defendant, the plaintiffs relied 
upon a document as containing an acknowledgment of 
tlie title of the plaintiff under section 15 of the Liin- 
itatiou Aet (XI^ of 1859). The document contained 
an admission by the defendant that he held land upon 

, di; 2$CWo., eqa J 2 C. w.il. nert. i at p, 
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mortgiige in a specified district from the temple of which 
the plaintifts weri? the trustees. It w'as held that oral 
evidence was admissible to apply the document to the 
land to whioh it was intended to refer (l). Again, when 
a letter had been addressed by the defendant to a 
Mrs. VV., containing an acknowledgment of a debt, it was 
held that evidence was admissible to show that Mrs. S., 
the plaintiff, was known as Mrs. W. and also for the 
purpose of identifying the debt to which the acknowledg- 
ment referred (2). 

This rule to a certain extent embodies the old Latin 
maxim “ Contemporanea expoaiHo est optima et fortis 
.sinia in lege ” (3). 

The short exposition of the whole inattei’ is, that 
the knowledge of the external circumstances of which 
their pro<jf pxits the Court in possession, places the 
judge in the position of the donor, settlor, or other party 
to the instrument ; and it is upon the survey which that 
position affords* him, he exercises the office of an 
expositor. 

Rule 7.— When the words used in a deed are in their 
literal meaning- unambig-uous, and when such meaning- is 
not excluded by the context, and is sensible with respect to 
the circumstances of the parties at the time of executing 
the deed, such literal meaning must be taken to be that in 
which the parties used the words ( 4 ). 

By “ literal meaning” is intended not necessarily the 
primary or etymological meaning, but (a) the meaning 
usually affixed to the words at the time of the execution 
of the deed, by persons of the class to which the parties 


( 1 ) ValampncfHcJterri V, Chtnmkarmj 
5 MAa, kc.R,, 3-20 {1870). 

\2) JJv(it9h Chnntira Mooker^ee v, 
JS. Sttgmuin, 5 633 (n) (1869y. 

(3) 2 I list. II. The he»t Ajiid 


mode of oxpoutidinp: en itiatrunaent ie 
by referring to time when, end 
circhiuBtances imder Which, it is made. ' 
(4) Norton, 66, 
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belonged ; or (6) the meaning in wliicli the words must 
have been used by the parties, having regard to their 
circumstances at the time of execution ; or (c) the 
meaning which it can be conclusively shown that the 
parties were in the habit of affixing to the words. 

The literal meaning of technical words in a deed 
relating to the art or science in which such words are 
used is their technical meaning. 

Extrinsic evidence is admi.ssible for the purpose of 
determining the literal meaning of the words used and 
for no other purpose. 

Hence evidence is admissible to sliow who the 
parties to the instrument arc, the circumstanees under 
which the instrument w<'is executed and the meaning 
which they were in the habit of affixing to any words 
used (l). 


Where in a joint conveyance by a widow and the 
next reversioner in Avhich they conveyed “ the whole and 
entire property absolutely” it was held that they had 
exercised every power which they possessed, and 
that they parted with their whole interest whether 
in possession or expectation, and that the tith; of 
the alienee was complete (2). The word “ sorUm” 
has been construed as meaning “ issue ” generally and to 
include daughters (3). The wmrd “ naslan-had-naslan ” 
confers absolute ownership (4). 

The rule that technical words must bear their 
technical meaning in instruments relating to the Ju t or 
science to which they belong, is of the greatest* in) por- 
tance in the interpretation of mercantile contracts (5), 
; In construing a tmia^ mercantile contract, the question 


m Uohttnt KUlMn aiiir v. (4) Thakur SaHhur v. Thakur 

(1870). H ?7m«mn886), 141, A., 7 ; 

; ; 3) /Wo v, 
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is, in what Sense have the terms been used in similar 

« 

contracts. In the case of an unusual contract, have the 
. terms acquired any, and what, peculiar meaning in 
general mercantile language or in the particular trade( 1 ) ? 

The principle of this rule has been incorporated 
in section 94 of the Evidence Act which enacts that when 
language used in a document is plain in itself, and when 
it applies accurately to existing facts, evidence may 
not be given to show' that it w'as not meant to apply 
to such facts. The true construction of an agreement 
depends upon the ordinary meaning of the w'ords 
used, and if these words are plain and unambiguous, 
it is quite clear that they must not be explained aw'ay 
by extrinsic evidence, and still less by mere reasoning 
from probabilities. There is no duty of a Court of 
Justice more imperative than that of upholding contracts 
into wliich parties have voluntarily entered under no 
mistake of fact (2). Thus, an absolute conveyance 
containing nothing to show that the relation of debtor 
and creditor is to exist between the parties, does not 
cease to be a conveyance and become a mortgage 
because there is a right to repurchase { 3). 


(1) Xjewis V. Marshall (lvS44), 7 Man. 
and Gr., 729. On the present occasion, 
the question was, whether there was 
a recognized practice and usage with 
reference to the voyage and business 
out of which the written contract, the 
subject-matter of the action, arose, 
and to which it related, which gave a 
particular sense to the words employed 
in it, 80 that the parties might be sup- 
posed to have used these words in 
such sense. 

The character and description Of 
evidence admissible for that purpose is, 
tlie fact of a genei’al usage and practice 
prevailing in the particular trade or 
business; not the judgment or opinion 


of witnesses ; for the contract may be 
safely and coi-rectly interpreted by 
reference to the fact of usage ; as it 
may be presumed that such fact is 
known to the contracting parties, and 
that they contract in conformity 
thereto; but the judgment or opinion 
of the witnesses called affords no safe 
guide for interpretation, as such judg- 
ment or opinion is confined to their 
own knowledge yper Tiridal, 0. J., at 
p. 744. See Smh v. Zwof/ta (1892), 17 
.'Bom., 144. 

(2) Alagaiya v. (1808) 

I Mad. H. q., 2 i 64 Bt V, m 
■ ■ (3) ■BhaifmM' Bhagwait- 

0890), H I. Am 93; 12^ . 
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Rule 8.— Where, if the words in a deed are used in their 
literal meaning-, an absurdity or inconsistency appears, 
such of the other meaning's that they properly bear may 
be placed upon them to avoid that absurdity or incon- 
sistency (1). • 

When general words are employed, they must be so 
understood, unless they are accompanied by any expres- 
sion limiting and restraining their ordinary meaning, 
or unless such limitation or restriction arises from 
necessary implication('2). From all the cases upon this 
subject it appears to be determined, that, however 
general the words of a covenant may be if standing 
alone, yet if, from other covenants in the same deed, it 
is plainly and irresistibly to be inferred that the party 
could not have intended to use the words in the general 
sense which they import, the Court will limit the opera- 
tion of the general words. The question, therefore, 
always has been, whether such an irresistible inference 
does arise ? For if such an inference does arise from 
concomitant covenants they will control the general 
words of an independent covenant in the same deed(3). 
It is, however, incumbent, on those who contend for 
the limited construction to show that a rational inter- 
pretation ... requires a departure from that which 
ordinarily and primd facie is the sense and meaning of 
the words(4). But general words following specific 
words are ordinarily construed as limited to things 
ejusdem generis those before enumerated (5), and 
whore a deed speaks by general words, and afterwards 

(1) Tins 18 adapted from Lord 574,675, 

Wensliy dale's Golden Rule, v. (4) Knight Brace, V. C., Parker 

(lSi2), Yv & 0.^ at 

; ^ (2) jpev Mahmood, p. 300 5 U L. Chi 223 at p. 225» 

(1884]|j 7.A.ft;, 2®^ (5) Rrle, jO. ; 

Aivanlejr^ 0/ J.. JKawif vP : Bkimvrn (l8(U)vl7 d B. N, 
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descends to special words, if the special words agree to 
the general words, the deed shall he intended according 
to the special words (1). 

Where under an instrument a debtor allotted to his 
creditor his “aivaj ” on account of Deshpande Hak and 
Tnami recoverable from the villages and undertook not 
to meddle till the “ aivaj ” was paid, and the instrument 
did not describe the lands mentioned therein by metes 
and bounds, but only as being in the occupation of 
certain persons paying so much rent, and contained a 
clause that the “ aivaj ” of Rs. 63 (the sum total of 
rents) had been allotted and that the creditor might 
take kabulilyats from the occupants and make the 
recoveries, it was held that the term “ aivaj,” although 
capable of meaning property generally, must from the 
context of the document mean moneys or sums. And 
it was further held that the language of the instrument 
showed a clear intention to appropriate the rents as 
distinguislied from the lands themselves, so that even if 
the transaction were regarded as a mortgage, it could 
only bo a usufractuary mortgage, which would confer no 
right to have the property sold (2). You must look at 
the words of a deed with reference to the parties who 
use them, and the grant must be consistent with that ; 
consistent with the interests of those who make the 
grant. So where a deed of arrangement and release 
in the English form, between members of a Hindu 
family’ in respect of certain joint estate, claimed by a 
childless Hindu widow of one of the co-heirs, in her 
character of heiress and legal personal representative 
of her deceased husband, declared that she was 
entitled to the sum therein expressed, as the share 

(1) 4 Coke, p. 449, Part VII f, 154^b, (2) JJanmant Eaniehandra v. Babdfi 

j Wwm's Cans, (1891:)« 16 Boni*, 172. 
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of her deceased husband, “ for her sole absolute use 
and benefit,” it was held that those words were not 
to receive the same interpretation as a Court of Equity 
in England would put upon theip, as creating a separate 
estate in the widow ; but that the deed must be con- 
strued with reference to the situation of the parties and 
the rights of the widow by the Hindu Law, and that, 
as the deed recited that she claimed and received the 
money as her husband’s share in the joint estate in her 
character as his heiress and legal personal representative, 
such words must be construed to mean, that it was to 
be held by her in severalty from the joint estate ; and 
as a Hindu widow she had only a life-estate in the 
corpus, the same at her death devolved as assets of her 
deceased husband upon his personal representative in 
succession. (1) 

Rule 9. Extrinsic evidence may be g-iven to explain a 
latent but not a patent ambiguity in a deed. (2) 

Latent amhiguity, in the more ordinary application 
of the term, arises from the existence of facts external 
to the instrument ; and the creation, by those facts, of a 
question not solved by the document itself. (3) A patent 
ambiguity is that which exists either, — in the want of 
adequate artificiality in the composition, including 
under the term, expressions requiring interpretation, — 
or the omission of something requisite to give operation 
to the document. 

Thus, in the former case, the language may be not 
only inartistic, hnt confused, contradictory, and general- 
ly incomprehensible ; or it may exhibit a capacity of 
double meaning, with no adequate solution as to which 

— ^ j ^ — — 

(1) Srtenmtty Sahutty Datu* v. Sib (2) Et. Ac^. ss. 93, 95. 

OhutuUr MuUiek {\m). S M. t. A., (3) Goodeve, 390. 

t* 
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meaning was intended ; or it may use terms of art, or 
terms otherwise not intelligible without ex|danation. If, 
with the aid of such extrinsic evidence as may be 
necessary to clear up unintelligible or- equivocal expres- 
sions, the Court cannot struggle through the maze, the 
instrument itself must fail for want of adequate expres- 
sion ; and, in attempting to solve the meaning, the Court 
is not at liberty to indulge in mere conjectural surmise ; 
it must be governed by the ordinary rules of legal con- 
struction. In a medium of total darkness the eye could 
not exercise its power of vision ; and the mind would 
not be allowed to speculate on what could not be seen. 

In the latter case w^e have put, the instrument may 
omit the very esseruu;- of its intended operation Thus, 
a blank may have been left for the .ndgect or pemon to 
be dealt with, or to take, say — in a deed the property 
intended to be passed ; in a contract the thing bought ; 
or, if not a total blank, what is tantamount to it, as 

a gift to Lady without saying what Lady. Here 

the blank cannot be supplied. 

The province of the Court is to interpret, not tf) 
make. It is to construe the expre.ssions which the parties 
have themselves furnished, not to .supply others. Foj- 
cases such as these, extrinsic evidence of mere surround- 
ing facts would, from the nature of things, afford no 
remedy. Were the Court, by the process of constru(;tion, 
to insert in the blank the property or the thing omitted, 
which, of the sons was meant by the gift to one, or who 

was the Lady this would be to supply, not to 

interpret ; and, though the law admits evidence to 
e'jplain, it excludes that which would only be to add to. 
Hence it is laid dowm that, fn a case of patent ambiguity, 
parol evidence is inadmissible. ( 1 ) *■ 


(1) Good eve, 38S. 
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Where a pattab purports to convoy so many hoegalis 
of land ‘ more or less ” within certain boundaries, the 
test of what i.s really convej’^ed is not the area of the 
land but its boundaries. (1) An ecpii vocation arises where 
no ambiguity i.s apparent on the perusal of the deed to a 
person unacquainted with the cireuinstances of tlie 
parties, but after evidence of the cii cnm stances of the 
[lartie.s is obtained, It is disoovereil that there are 
.several persons or things, or classes of persons or things, 
to each of which a name or description contained in the 
deed seems to be eijualh’ applicalde. (2) 

When after all the extrinsic and intrinsic evidence 
admissible under the preceding rules has been exhausted, 
a name or desiiription still remains equivocal, t.hen and 
not liU then, -extrinsic evidence of what wa.s passing 
in the minds of the parties to the deed at the time 
of execution is admissible for the purpose of determin- 
ing which of the several persons or things, or classes of 
persons or tliing-s, do.scrihed by the e(j[uiv<»cation the 
I )ai ties intended, and for no other purpose whatsoever.(.'i) 
But if one part of the description applies to one 
object, and another part applies to another object, but 
the description as a whole applies to no object, the case is 
similar to that of a patent ambiguity, and direct, evidence 
of intention is not admissible. (4) 

ft 

(1) Sh&iih Chuntlfr Mmnsnah v. thts v. Ati (IvMh. Cojii.. 

Urojoiiath AiHti/a (I87(»), 14 VV. K., 301 ; CJ) Xoi ton. 0(i. 

Kfttn Chund«r Ohose V. Proiah (3) fb., Wi. 

llotf(1873), 20 W.n.,224. .Son (4) 7/-., 111’. * 



LECTURE IV. 


The previous Rules respecting the interpretation of 
deeds, deal mainly with the eases in which the Court is 
allowed to have recourse to extrinsic evidence in order 
to obtain assistance in interpreting a deed and cases in 
which it is not so allowed. Before discussing the other 
rules applicable to the interpretation of deeds it may 
perhaps not he out of place to consider the com- 
ponent parts of a deed and the bearing each one has 
to the rest. In an English deed there is a regular 
prescribed order in which the various parts of a deed 
appear. By an Indenture was originally meant a deed 
where the top of the paper or parchment is cut and 
indented. In old times, when the deed was in two 
parts, they were both written on the same skin, which 
was afterwards cut through in a wavy manner, and 
generally a word Avas written along the line of division 
before they were cut asunder in such a manner that it 
w'as cut through, so that afterwards it could be seen 
that the two parts were what they professed to be by 
their fitting into each other. These two parts were 
called “counterparts” or “counterpanes,” and when 
put together, constituted the contract by deed. Now 
counterparts are not written on the same skin, and in 
practice the part executed by the person from whom 
the estate moves is called the “ original ” and the part 
executed by the person accepting the .estate is called 
“the counterpart.” When both parts are executed, 
by each paj^y, they are called “ duplicate originals. 
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Gradually the custom of indenting the deed has died 
out ; and now, by “ an indenture ” we only mean a deed 
that has parties of more than one part. Nowadays it is 
unnecessary for a deed purporting to be an indenture to 
be actually indented, (1) 

Deed.s-poll are so called because they were for- 
merly polled or cut even at the head. The term is now 
applied to deeds where the persons executing are all of 
one part. The greater part of deeds-poll are powers 
of attorney or deeds exercising powers in a settlement or 
will, as, for instance, a deed appointing a portion. Some 
of the statutory forms of Conveyance to Railway Com- 
panies are very badly expressed deeds-poll. 

It is usually the practice to put a date to a deed ; 
in indentures the date is usually placed at the begin- 
ning of the deed, in deeds-poll at the end of the testi- 
monium clause. But, as we have .seen before, deeds in 
point of obligatory force with a view of priority of title 
take effect from, and therefore have relation to, the time 
not of their date but their delivery, and so it follows that 
if the date be impossible or be omitted, or if the date 
stated in the deed be different from that of the time of 
delivery, the deed takes effect from the latter time. 
If several inconsistent deeds be executed, they take 
effect according to the several times of their delivery 
and not of their date. 

As a matter of convenience the name of every person 
whose intentions are expressed by any instrument^should 
be formally stated. When all the persons have iden- 
tical intentions, they generally express them by means of 
a deed-poll ; but when this is not the case, they do so by 
means of an indenture, and are said to be made parties 
to it; those Who have identical intentions being made 

(1) Elphinstone, Introduction to Conveyancing (3rd Kd.)i p» 58. 
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parti^ot'tlie first part. The phrase “ identical intentions " 
requires a little explanation ; in a curunion contract for 
sale from A t(» /i, although at first sight it may appear 
that the intentions of ..d, and B are the same, yet this 
is really not the case ; A’-s intention is to part with his 
jiroperty and receive the money ; while ^ desires to part 
with his money and receive the property : their intentions 
are different, and accordingly in the deed declaring their 
intentions they would be made parties of different 
parts ; while, on the other hand, if the sale were made to 
two persons B and C, as trustees for instance, they 
would have identical intentions differing from those of 
A ; so that A would be of one j>art and B and C of the 
other. 

The date and names of the parties are stateil at 
the beginning of an indenture in the following form ; 
“ This Indenture made the day of between 
AB of of the first part, CD o\' 

of the second part and KF of of the 

third part.” The parties being expressed to lx? 

of as many parts as are necessary, the parties of the 
last part being introduced by the word “ and.” If the 
|>arties be of two parts only, they are said to be “ of the 
one part ” and of the other.” 

The formal method of stating the parties to a deed- 
poll varies according as it does or does not contain 
recitals ; in the former case it begins, “ To all to whom 
these presents shall come AB of, etc , sendeth greeting”; 
in the latter case it begins, “ Know all men by these 
presents that 1, AB, of &c.” The date being in each 
ease mentioned in the testimonium clause. 

In contracts not under seal the form is immaterial, 
but when they are prepared in a formal manner, the 
commenoement is generally the same as that of an. 
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indenture, substituting tlie words “Memorandum of 
Agreement” or “ Articles of Agreement” for “This 
Indenture.” Where the contract is long, and is, accor- 
ding to a usual and convenient .practice in such ease-s, 
divided into numbered paragraphs, the heading “Articles 
of Agreement ” is more often used than “ Memorandum 
of Agreement,” but it is erjtirely immaterial. 

The parties to a dee<l are always described by their 
names and additions, that is to say, by their dwelling 
places and qualities. There is no strict rale as to the 
minuteness of description necessary ; all that is required 
is to describe the parties with such a degree of accuracy 
that no confusion will arise. ( i ) Sometimes it happens 
that a party to a deed was party to some former deed 
relating to the same property, in whicli he was described 
differently ; in this case both the present and the old 
description of such a person is given as A H of No. 8, 
.Middleton Street, in the town of Calcutta, but formerly 
of No. 1 I, Mall Road, Naini Tal, in the North-West 
Provinces. It is very frequently the case to annex to 
the description of a party the character in which he 
acts and afterwards call him by that name throughout 
the conveyance. Thus in a mortgage the pjirties 
frequently run as follows : 

“ AH of hereinafter called the mortoao-or 

o 

of the one part and OH of hei’einafter called 

the mortgagee of the other part,” and afterwards 
throughout the deed the parties are simply referred to 
as mortgagor and mortgagee respectively. 

The order in which the parties are arranged is very 
much a matter of custom. Usually in a conveyance 
the conveying parties come before those to whom the 
interest is con Veyed ; the persons having the legal estate, 

(1) Klpbihatoiie. Introduction to Conveyancing (3rd Ed.), pp. 61. 
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whether owners, trustees or mortgagees, come first ; 
they are followed by incumbrances, such as second 
mortgagees, annuitants ; the person entitled to the 
beneficial interest subject to the charges, coming after 
his incumbrancers ; the persons to whom the conveyance 
is made coming after those who convey ; trustees 
inserted for the interest of the persons to whom the 
conveyance is made, generally come last of all. ( 1 ) 

Recitals as a rule are placed immediately after the 
parties and their additions. A recital is not a necessary 
part of a deed, and therefore if there is a discrepancy 
between the recitals and the operative clauses, and the 
latter are clear and unambiguous, the recitals will not 
control them. (2) This principle will be discussed in 
greater detail later. In most eases it is convenient to 
arrange the recitals in chronological order. The excep- 
tions may be ranged under the following heads : ( «) Where 
the deed has reference to more than one distinct property : 
in this case it is generally more convenient to trace the 
dealings with each property separately down to the 
time when they were first dealt with together. Thus, 
in a deed of exchange, the dealings with the two 
properties should be kept entirely distinct, (fj) Where 
the deed deals with more than one estate in the same 
property which have always been dealt with separately. 
Thus, where a term has always been kept distinct from 
a fee, and they are dealt with in the same conveyance, 
the recitals respecting them may very conveniently be 
kept distinct. 

Recitals are divided into narrative recitals, which 
are either general or particular, and introductory recitals. 
The nfirrative recitals are so framed as to show the 

(1) JSIphinstone, Introduction to Conreyancing (3rd. Ed;), p. 65.- 

(2) n., p. 67. 
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nature of the interest intended to be dealt with. If 
the person who conveys the pi'operty has an al>solute 
estate in it, they commence with the recital of his 
absolute estate or with the .deed by which it was 
conveyed to him ; if he have onlj' a limited estate, they 
commence generally with the creation of his interest, 
and trace down all the dealings with it to the time (.)f 
the execution of the deed in preparation. If the first 
of the recitals be a deed, it is unnecessary, as a general 
rule, to show why or by whom the iiiterest was created, 
and the recital is called a recital. (1) The intro- 

ductory recitals are so framed as to e.x plain what is 
intended by the deed. Care should always be taken to 
make them correspond exactly with what is subsequently 
done in the operative part of the deed. 

The next clause in order is that which sets out the 
consideration for the deed ; for by the consideration for a 
contract or deed is meant the motive that affects the 
parties. Consideration is of two kinds, valuable and 
good. What amounts to a valuable consideration, or, 
as it might with greater propriety be called, a consider- 
ation valid at law depends upon the circumstances of 
each case Money, marriage, doing something which is 
troublesome to oneself or to the use of the other party 
to the contract are all valuable considerations. Thus, 
if I simply agree with you to give you five rupees, there 
is no consideration for my promise, and the law’ will not 
give you damages if I omit to perform the agreement. 
But if I were to agree with you to give you Rs. 5, if 
you would walk half a mile and you were to perform your 
part of the contract, there would be a consideration for my 
promise ; viz., the trouble that you have taken in walking 
the half mile. * If I were to promise to give you dinner at 

(1) Klphinstone, Introduction to Conveyancing (3rd Ed.)* P- 68. 
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my house if you would come at a certain time, and you 
wore to come, there would be a binding contract, the 
oonnideration for the dinner being the trouble that you 
would have had in coming. On the other hand, if wo 
were to agree that I should at rny expense send to you 
at your house a dinner from the Cook’s shop, there 
would be no consideration moving from you, and the law 
would not hold me to 1113' promise.(1 ) A good considera- 
tion merely means the motive of natural affection to- 
wards relations, and it has no validity as against creditors 
or purchasers. The consideT'ation is alwaj's stated in 
words at length in the first witnessing clause ; and where 
there is more than otie witnessing clause it is referred to- 
in the subse(|uent witnessing clauses, as “ the considera- 
tion aforesaid, ” and immediately after the consideration 
follows the clause acknowledging its receipt. 

The next part is the operative portion of the deed, 
and it is the practice amongst unskilful draftsmen to use 
a great manv’^ woixls without having regard to their true 
meaning, and also to use them both in the past and 
present tense ; thus, in a release founded cju a lease for 
a year, the words sometimes used are “ He the said 
.1 a hath gi’aiited, bargained, sold, aliened, released, 
and confirmed, and b\' these presents doth grant, bargain, 
sell, alien, release and confirm.” Here all the words 
with the exception of “grant and release” are simple 
surplusage and in the recital of the deed those two 
words \yould be the onl}^ operative words mentioned. 

The occasions for the employment of the various 
operative words are the following : Appoint in the 
e.xecution of a power : if the power contains any special 
words, they are usually followed. “ Assign" in a convey- 
ance of personalty or movable property. ‘ Alien (now 

(1) KlpViinvtoiio, Introduction to Conveyancing (3rd Ed.), p. 77 
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(lisused), absolutely parting with an estate. Confirm 
where there has been a previous conveyance to the 
grantee and it i.s intended to confirm it. Convey may 
be used in a conveyance of property of any nature. 
tyrant was formerly in England the proper word for 
conveying frechold.s not lying in livery. Livery wa.s 
the act of giving or taking pos.se.s.sion of now aboli.shed 
by 7 and 8 Vic., c. 7(j and 8 and Vic., c. 106, and 
the word ‘grant' is the operative word now generally 
used ill the conveyance of freeholds. Surrender is the 
conveyance of a term to the intent that it may merge : 
Release is the conveyfance of a remainder or reversion to 
the person in po.sse.ssion or to release either pi'operty or 
a person from any claim. Remise release and (/nit rlaijn 
the old form of releasing property from a claim. AeyuU 
release awl (fuit claim the old form of releiwing a person 
from a claim, /demise formerly demise lease and to farm 
let the word used in granting a term. (L) 

The parcels are generally inserted in the operative 
part of the deed, although in some feiv exceptional 
cases, as in the assignment or surrender of a lease, the 
transfer of a mortgage not by endorsement or the ap[»oint- 
vnent of a new trustee, they may be more conveniently' 
set out, if at all, in the recital of the lea.se, mortgage or 
settlement and be conveyed by reference. They should 
be described according to their ijualitv, as arable land,, 
woodland, and the like, their quantity, etc., according to 

their measurement with their abuttals and the names 

* 

of the. occupiers. The description may be given only 
in the body'’ of the deed or which is generally more con- 
venient with the aid of a schedule to the deed and an 
endorsed map. In cases where intermixed or adjacent 
land, held on ‘different titles, is dealt with by the same 

(1) GlphinstoneA Introduction to Cotiveyanoi tig (3i'il Kd.), pp. 92, 
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deed, the use of several schedules will generally be found 
to facilitate the draftsman’s task.(l) There is much diffi- 
culty in understanding the rules for the interpretation of 
parcels. The following ..remarks may, perhaps, render 
them more intelligible. A thing is always designated 
{a) by what is called a general name (that is, a name 
which is equally applicable to every member of a class) 
together with (6) some superadd ed description to show 
which member of the class is intended. For instance, 
“ a house,” “an estate,” “a farm,” “ a wood,” are all 
general names ; each of them equally fits ever}?^ member 
of a class. There are two inodes of designating or identi- 
fying any particular member of a class. First, we may 
describe the thing by several general names ; in other 
words, we may describe it as belonging to several classes. 
In this case, if only one thing satisfies all the descriptions, 
that is the thing meant ; if more than one thing satisfies 
all the descriptions, there is a case of equivocation. It 
often happens that the same thing can be described by 
two totally different descriptions, the same lands 

may be described by the two descriptions following 
“the tithe free lands in the parish of and “the 
ancient woodlands inherited by A. ” In each of these 
descriptions all the names are general, and in each case 
if we omit an}' one of the general names, we describe 
a larger number of things than if we use all the names ; 
in other words, where a thing is described by several 
general names, the descriptions are mutually restrictive. 
Secondly, we may add to the general description either 
the individual name, if there be one, or a special 
description which fits that member only of the class of 
things designated by the general description. Thus the 
pieces of land before described may be 'described as 

(1) Elphinstone, Introduction to Conveyancing (3rd £d.)» p* 93. 
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“ the woods called Highhurst ” or “ the woods in the 
occupation of A.” More coinrnoniy, however, we add 
to the general description both the individual name and 
special description as “ the apcient woodlands in the 
parish of jE known as Highhurst in the occupation of 
A. ” It will be observed that if a description, though 
general in form, does in fact designate one thing only, 
the addition of any special description is useless ; but if, 
as usually happens, a general description points equally 
at more than one thing, the special description indicates, 
which of these things is meant ; in other words, if any 
thing exists which satisfies both the general and the 
special description, that only is intended, i.e., the special 
description restricts the general description. 

Where the parcels are described by several general 
descriptions, or by a collective and a general description, 
that only is intended which satisfies each description ; 
or in other words, general descriptions are mutually 
restrictive. If the parcels are described as being mem- 
bers of more than one class, that only is intended which 
is a member of each class. Where the parcels are 
described by general or collective and also by special 
descriptions and anything fits both descriptions, that 
only is intended. In such cases the Latin maxim 
Non acdpi debent verba in demonstrationem falsam qui 
compettint in limitationem veram applies ; that is to say, 
if it be doubtful upon the words whether they import 
a false reference or description, or whether Jhey be 
words of restraint, limiting the generality of the former 
name, the law will not intend error or falsehood, for 
where words can be applied so as to operate on a subject- 
matter and limit the other terms employed, in its 
description, *or where there is a subject-matter to which 
they all apply, it is not possible to reject any of those 
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terms as a false description. If, therefore, I have some 
land wherein all these demonstrations are true, and 
some wherein part of them are true and part false, then 
shall they be intended words of true limitation to pass 
only those lands wherein all those circumstances are 
true, and if a man pass lands, describing them by parti- 
cular references all of which references are true, the 
Court cannot reject any one of them. 

Where the parcels ai'e described by botli general 
^)r collective and special descriptions and nothing exists 
which satisfies all the descriptions, but something exists 
which satisfies some of them and is described with 
sufficient certainty, the others may be disregarded. 
This introduces tlie princijile of Falsa dntumstraliu no'ii 
meet. 


Rule 10. A deed should be interpreted, so as to take 
effect, if possible, according' to the intention of the maker 
or makers. 

The principle of this rule has already been dealt, 
with under liule B in Lecture 1,. ( 1 ) If a deed (3an there- 
fore operate two ways, one consistent with the intent 
and the other repugnant to it, Courts will be ever 
astute st> to construe it as to give effect to the intent. (2) 
I shall lay down s«)me general rules and maxims 
of the law with respect to the construction of deeds. 
First, it is a maxim, that such a construction ought 
to be made of deeds, ut res magis vakat quam pereat, 
that the end and design of deeds should take effect 
rather than the contrary. Another maxim is, that such 
a construction should be made of the words in a deed, 

(1) p, il, (SfUf/r/. (1777), 2 Cowp., r)l>7, 000; 

(2) Solly V. Fovbeit (1S20). > B. iV B., v. (1848), 11 S.V2, S70 : 17 L. 

88 ; //<(>• Dal la.s, J., pp. 48, 49; 4 Moo. Kx. .T. Q. B., 114,117. 

H., 44H, 463; OoodHtlA d, Ediranlft v. 
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as is most agreeable to the intention of the grantor ; 
the words are not to the principal things in a deed, but 
the intent and design of the grantor. ( 1 ) 

Rule 11. When the intention -of the maker or makers of 
a deed cannot be given effect to its full extent, effect is to 
be given to it as far as possible. 

A deed that is intended and made to one purpose 
may enure to another, for if it will not take effect in the 
way it is intended, it may take effect in another way, 
provided it may have that effect consistently with the 
intention of the parties. And, therefore, a deed made 
and intended for a release may amount to a grant of a 
reversion, an attornment, ora surrender ora converso. (2) 
Where a deed provided for a payment of Ks. 25 “ as 
nialikana ” it was held that the words “ Jis malikana " 
showed an intention that the payment of Rs. 25 shouhl 
be an annual charge on the property, and the profits 
arising therefrom analogous to that of a nialikmm 
reserved on a settlement by a Government settlement 
officer ; that the use of these words was intended to 
reserve and create a perpetual and heritable charge 
upon the property ; and that the Court was not prevented 
from coming to this conclusion by the omission of 
specific words of inheritance. (3) So also a lease has been 
created by a covenant wdth a man that he should enjoy 
the land for a certain time (4) and by a mere license to 
occupy for a certain time. (5) 

Where diverse persons join in a deed and stvne are 
able to make such deed and some are not able, this shall 


( ] ) ^Smilh d, Donmr v. Paakhurnt 
(l742). 3 Atk., 135, 136 ; mibnotn Pack- 
hurst V. Smith, Willes, 327. 

(2) Shep. Touch., 82. Goodtitle v. 
BaiUy <1777), 2 C6wp., 600 ; ChesUr 

WUlan (16^}f 2 Wins. Sannd. 9(5 a («). 

(3) Ghuraman Btdli 9 All., 


591. 

(4) TudaU V. IC»S4in (1615), Hob, 34 
Drake v, Afumiaif fl630), Oro. Car. 207 
^V. Jo. 231. 

(5) HaU V. Smbright (1669), 1 Mod. 14 
Norton, pp. 51, 52. 
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be said to be his deed alone that is able ; and if a deed 
be made to one that is incapable and another that is 
capable, it shall enure only to the latter. So if a 
mortgagor and mortgagee join in a lease, this enures as 
a lease to the mortgagee, and the confirmation by the 
mortgagor. And if there be a joint lease by tenant for 
life and remainderman, such lease operates during the 
life of the tenant as his demise, confirmed by the 
remainderman, and afterwards as the demise of such 
last-mentioned party. (1) 

Where by mistake a part only of the premises 
intended to be mortgaged was described in the deed, 
and would alone pass under a bill of sale in execution to 
the auction-j)urchaser, it was held that the Court ought 
to interfere for the rectification of the instrument, and 
that, regard being had to the intention and subsequent 
dealings of the agreeing parties, it ought to be construed 
as if it had expressly and fully mortgaged and conveyed 
the entire premises in question. (2) 

Where you cannot sever the illegal from the legal 
part of a covenant, the contract is altogether void ; but 
where you can sever them, whether the illegalitj^ be 
created by Statute or by common law, you may reject 
the bad part and retain the good. (3) 

Where there is a gift to a class some of whom are 
or may be incapacitated from taking, because not born 
at the date of the gift or the death of the testator, as 
the case may be, and where there is no other objection 
to the gift, it should enure for the benefit of those 
members of the class who are capable of taking 

(1) Broom, .502. Ilfrar.ombe Jly. Co. (1868). L. R., 3 O. P., 

(2) SrttemitUtf Pwldo Afonee Dasi v. 2i50 ; 37 L. J. C. P., 118 : In te BuYdet 

Dioarka Nath Biswas (1876), 25 W. R., (1888), 2(» Q. B. iX.SiU ; 67 L, J. Q. B„ 

335. 118 ; Maekmzis v. Siiramiah (189(0f 13 

(3) Per Willes, J., Picket ing v. Mad., 472 ; Contract Act, a. 27. 
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where the intention is... to give a present gift to those 
of the class who are capable of taking. (1) Formerly it 
was held that where there was a gift to a class some of 
whom were incapable of taking the whole gift, was void 
for remoteness, (2) but it is .submitted that this ruling 
has been greatly modified by the decision of the Privy 
Council in Asmaida Koer\<t case, (3) which, to use the 
words of Garth, C. J., (4) may be the means of intro- 
ducing a very material and salutary change of the law in 
cases of this kind. 

Rule 12. When the operative part of a deed is clear, it 
cannot be controlled by the recitals or other parts of the 
deed. 

A specific description of property, or a specific 
description of what is intended to be done contained in 
the operative clauses, will not be controlled by a general 
description, or a general or ambiguous statement, con- 
tained in the recitals. (5) The reciting part of a deed is 
not at all a necessary part either in law or equity. It may 
be mad^e use of to explain a doubt of the intention and 
meaning of the parties, but it hath no effect or opera- 
tion. Mis-recitals of another document in a deed doe.s 
not destroy the effect of a deed when the meaning and 
intention is most manifest and clear how the estate shall 
go. (6) It is of the greatest consequence to keep dis- 
tinct the different parts of deeds, and to give recitals and 
to the operative part their proper effects. I have always 
held that where the recitals and the operative part of 
a deed are at variance, the operative part must be 


(1) SM T. SeU (188»S). 12 Cal., 683. 

(2) Soudamini Dasi v. Jognsh Oft. 

Dull (1876), 2 Cal.. 262 ; Kherod^momy 
T. Doorgamoney 4 Cal., 455. 

(3) (1884) 11 1. A., 164 ; 6 All., 560. 

(4) 12 Oal, 686. 

B, DW8 


(5) Norton, p. 182; Walah v. TreV” 

anion (185i)), 15 Q. B., 751 ; 19 L. J. G., 
462 ; 14 Jur., 1196. « 

(6) Bath <6 Mantague^H cate (1603) 
3Ca. Ch„l01. 


6 
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officious and the recitals inofficious. I do not say 
in-operative, for the recitals may be useful in explaining 
ambiguities. (1) So that if both the recitals and the 
o])erative part are clear but they are inconsistent with 
each other, the operative part prevails, for it is im- 
possible by a recital to cut down the plain effect of 
tlie operative part of a deed, (2) 

So where a bond was taken in the penalty of .£1,000 
it was held that the penalty could not be cut down to 
£.500 by a recital that the parties had agreed to 
execute a bond for that amount. (3) A recital in a 
transfer of a mortgage that the mortgage contained 
a power of sale, which had not been and was not intended 
to be exercised, followed by an assignment of the 
moneys due on the mortgage and all powers and 
remedies for recovering such moneys and all benefit 
under the mortgage transferred was held not to 
operate so as to prevent the exercise of the power of 
sale. (4) 

Rule 13. When the operative part of a deed is ambiguous 
or goes beyond the recitals, it may be controlled by the 
recitals and other parts of the deed. 

Thus general words in the operative part of a deed 
may be controlled by the recitals or other parts of the' 
deed. The chief instance.s of this rule are releases. 
If a release is given on a particular consideration recited, 
notwithstanding that the release concludes with gene- 
ral words, yet the law in order to prevent surprise will 
construe it to relate to the particular matter recited, 
which was under tlie contemplation of the parties, and 

(1) Per Itoinilly. M. U., Young y. |3l fngleby v, Si^ft ( JJCri), 1(1 Kin((., 
Smith (18(i5). 1 K«j.. 183 ; -JO Beav., 90. SI ; Norton, p. 18,>. 

(2) r^r Uorailly, M. R., Hofliday (4) Norton, p. 192. BoyU, v. Petrie 

V. Oiwvton (1852), 14 B«av,, 470. (1872), 7 Cli., 385. 
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intondocl to be released. { 1) You cannot coiitrol clear 
words of conveyance by words of recital. That is one 
canon undoubtedly. But the e.vpression “clear words 
ot conveyance” is subject to jnter))retation. For in- 
stance the doctrine is as applicable to vases as to any 
tiling' else and the exception will be found to be always, 
that general words are not within that description of 
clear words of convevance which cannot be controlleil 

by recital In releases, for in.stance, ujton which this 

(]uesti(jn occurs inuch more frequently than in con- 
vcyance.s, where there are general words amply 
sufficient to cover anything, it has long been settled that 
the recitals clearly restrict the effect of the lease. (2) 
If you find in a settlement recitals indicating various 
parcels enumei'ated, from whence it is to he inferred, from 
reading the recital alone, that these parcels, and these 
parcels alone, are to bo included in and made subject 
to the provisions of the deed, but yet you find that in the 
operative part of the deed one or two of these parcels 
are omitted, the Court may he of o])ir.ion, upon the 
construction of the deed, that the parcels, which art; 
omitted in the operative part of the dec«l, are omittiid 
by mistake, and are not included in the provisions of tlie 
deed. And the converse of that proposition is also tine ; 
parcels may be included in the operative part of the 
deed which the recitals and the I’est of the deed show' to 
have been inserted there by mistake, (d) Idie recitals 
are the key to w’hat is intended to be done by the deed, 
and though general words inay be put in to guard 
against an accidental omis.5ion, j'^et in the absence of 
any indication of a larger meaning, the deed must be 


(1) JJMon (17.51), 2 Ves. (3) Wai-iW/ v. (1862), SOBeav.. 

Son., 310 ; Norton, p Ulii. 413 ; Monre v. Magrath (1774), 1 Cowp., 

( 2 ) Jtooke V. Loril Kemingion ( 1856 ), 0 . 

2 K. h J., 769 ; 25 L. J. Cb., 795, 
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held to refer to estates or things of the same nature or 
description with those which have been already men- 
tioned.(l) A recital may explain an ambiguity in the 
operative part, but it cannot have the eftect of intro- 
ducing a covenant in it. (2) 

Rule. 14. A mis-recital will not vitiate the deed if it be 
sufficiently clear what is intended. (3) 

If on the grant of a reversionary lease, an existing 
lease to A is recited, and the date is incorrectly stated 
and the words “ from and after the lease to A ” 
appear in the habendum, the reversionary lease com- 
mences on the expiration of the lease to A. (4) 

But a mis-recital may influence the construction. 
Thus, although the conveyance of a manor jirimd facie 
draw.s after it an advowson appendant thereto, where a 
deed began by reciting that the testator was seised of 
the manor, and also of the advowson., and then went on 
to recite the devise of the manor not including the advoiv- 
son, and then recited that A being seised in fee of a 
moiety of the advowson, devised it, it was held that there 
was a conveyance of the manor and a moiety of the 
advowson. “ It being a mere question of intention, in 
what sense the parties intended to use the word 
“ manor,” whether as including or excluding the advow- 
son, we think it clear. fron> the passages pointed out, 
that they must have meant to exclude it, and con- 
sequently the deed must be read as if it was so stated 
on th'e face of it ; and the consequence is, that the 
advowson did not pass Inerely by the force of the 
word ■* manor. ”(5) An erroneous recital of a grantor’s 

(1) Crompton v. Jarratt 30 (3) Nortnii, p. 19.3. 

Ch. Div., 307. (4) Co. Litt., 46 B. 

(2) Young v. Smith (1865), 35 (5) v. (U'42), 10 M. & 

Beav., 90 ; 1 Eq., 180. « W., 533, at p. 545. 
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earlier title does not preclude his grantee from showing 
what interest really passed by his grant.(J,) 

A mis-recital may also operate by way of estoppel, 
thus, in Bowman v. 2\iylor{2y the deed recited that 
the plaintiff had invented certain improvements and 
obtained a patent for the invention ; and the defendant, 
in consideration of a license to use it, entered into cove- 
nants, for the breach of which he was sued ; it was held 
that he could not traverse the plaintiff’s invention, and 
that a plea to that effect was bad. Tlie passage in Co, 
Litt. If 5 2b was cited. “ Neither doth a recital conclude 
because it is no direct affirmation.’’ But the Court 
were unanimous in giving effect to the estoppel. “ The 
law of e.stoppel,” said Taunton, J.(3), “ is not so 
unjust or absurd as it has been too much the custom to 
represent. The principle is, that where a man has 
entered into a solemn engagement by deed under his 
hand and seal as to certain facts, he shall not be per- 
mitted to deny any matter which he has so asserted. 
The question here is, w'hether there is a matter so 
asserted by the defendant under his hand and seal 
that he shall not be permitted to deny it in pleading. 
It is said that the allegation in the deed is made by 
way of recital, but I do not see that a statement such 
as this is the less positive, because it is introduced by 
a “ whereas. ”(4) 

But in order to operate as an estoppel a recital 
must be precise and unambiguous ; (5) it must not be 
general in its terms for it is a rule that an estoppel 
should be certain to every intent, and, therefore, if the 

(1) Trinidad AsphoJtU Conjat E., 7^. 

[1896], A. C., 587, 593. (5) Per Ijord Cairns, L. C.,« Jleath 

(2) (1834), 2 A. & Bk, 278. v. Creatock (1874), E. R., 10 C, A., 22, at 

(3) Id., p. 291. p. 30 ; see Lovett v. Lovett (1898), 1 Gh«, 

(4) 2 Sm. L. C., llth Ed., 824. See 82 i Tn re Mdddy'e Eetate (1901), 2 Oh., 

La^on y. Tremere (1834), 1 A. A 820. • 
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tiling be not precisely aud directly alleged, or be mere 
matter of supposal, it shall not be an estoppel.(l) It 
may be that, when a deed contains a recital of a parti- 
cular fact in express terms, the etfect of the recital 
cannot be got rid of by shewing what the intention of 
the parties was. But when the language is general, we 
may collect the intention from the terms of the whole 
deed. (2) But if a distinct statement of a particular fact is 
made in the recital of a bond, or other instrument under 
seal, and a contract is made with reference to that recital, 
it is unquestionably true, that, as between the parties 
to that instrument, and in an action upon it, it is not 
competent foi- the party bound to deny the recital.(3) 
When a recital is intended to be a statement which 
all parties to the deed have mutually agreed to admit 
as true, it is an estoppel upon all. But when it is 
intended to be the statement of one party only, the 
estoppel is confined to that party, and the intention is 
to be gathered from construing the in8trument.(4) 
A. party to a deed is not estopped in equity from 
averring against or oftering evidence to controv'ert 
a recital therein contrary to fact, w’hich has been intro- 
duced into the deed by mistake of fact, and not through 
fraud or deception on his part.{5) 

Rule 15. The express mention of one thing* implies the 
exclusion of another.(6) 

The above rule, or, as it is otherwise worded, 
expressum facit cessare tacitum{7), enunciates one of 

(1) Pm- Tenterden, O. J., Siffht v. eoc* (1849), 7 O. B., 310. 

Bueknell (1831), 2 H. & A., 281. (5) Brook* v. Haym*a (I8fi8), L. R., 6 

(2) Per Channel). B., ^SotUh Eastern Eq., 25; Empson's rase (1870), L. B., g 

By, Co.' V. Warton (1861), 6 H, ft N.,528. Bq., 597. 

(3) Per Rarlte, B., Carpenter v. Butler (6) Broom’s Lejl. Max., etli Ed., p. 

(1841), 8 IMF, & W., 212, 606. Empressio unltM ent nxclusio (ultsrU 

(4) iVr Patisoii, J., StrongfiiU v. Buck m, Co. Litt., 210 (a). 

(I860), 14 A. & E.. 787; Vouiig v. /2am- (7) Co. 183 (6.) 
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the first, principles applicable to the construction of 
written instruments ; for instance, it seems plainly to 
exclude any increase of an eshite by implication, wlicro 
tliere is an estate expressly liTnited by will. So an 
implied covenant is to be controlled within the limits (»f 
an express covenant. Whore a lease contains an express 
covenant on the part of the tenant to ro]>air, there can 
i>e JK) implied covenant to repair arisin<.j from the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant.( I) Where parties have 
entered into written engagements with expiesod sti[)ula- 
tions, it is manifestly not desirable to extend them l>y 
any implications ; the presumption is that, having 
expressed some, they have expressed all the conditions 
by which they intend to be bound under that in.strn- 
ment.(2) So where the plaintiff sold to the defend- 
ant a field containing a well upon both of which a tax 
was payable, but the deed of sale while expressly provid- 
ing for the payment of the tax on the field by the 
defendant was silent as to the payment of the tax on 
the well, it was held that the plaintiff could not recover 
the tax on the well from the defendant.(3) 

(iireat caution is necessary in dealing with the 
maxim exfn'essio unitis est exchinio ulterixiH, for as Jjord 
(.'ampbell, L. C., observed in Smirtifex's v. Eva7is{i) it is 
not of universal application, but depends upon the 
intention of the party as discoverable upon the face of 
the instrument or of the transaction ; thus, where 
general words are used in a written instrument, it is 
necessary, in the first instance, to determine whether 
those general words are intended to include other 
matters, besides such as are specifically mentioned, or to 


(1) Broora *9 Ijeg, Max., pp. 6(16, 667 ; Austin (1844). 5 A & E., 684. 

^lawUn y,' Chrismas (1847), 16 CJ. B., (3) Gulabhai v. Dayahfmi (1873), 10 

136,141. Bom. H. C..61. 

(•J) Pss' Denman, C. J., Aspdin v. (4) (\36l), 8. H. L. Cas;, 720. 
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be referable exclusively to them, in which latter case 
only can the maxim be properly applied. Where, more- 
over, an expression, which is pnmd facie a word of 
qualification, is introduced, the true sense and meaning 
of the word can only be ascertained by an examination 
of the entire instrument, reference being had to those 
ordinary rules of construction to which we have hereto- 
fore adverted.(l) 

Buie 16. An alteration in a material point avoids a 
deed unless the alteration is made with the privity of the 
obligror and obligee. (2) 

An alteration which, if made before execution, 
would have afiected the position, rights, or obligations 
of any person claiming under the deed, is material.(3) 
And if an alteration be made in a deed, even with 
the consent of all parties, so as to express an inten- 
tion which was not the intention of the parties at the 
time of the execution thereof, no party can enforce any 
obligation contained in the deed as it originally stood, 
because such obligations are vacated. (4) 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary, alter- 
ations, interlineations, and erasures appearing on the 
face of deeds will be presumed to have been made before 
execution.(5) And this is consistent with good sense : for 
every deed expresses the mind of the parties at the 
time of execution ; and so, to alter it afterwards, would 
be fraudulent, and, in many cases, highly criminal. (6) 
But if 'a material alteration by erasure, interlineation, or 
otherwise, be made, after execution, in a deed by, or 
with the consent of, any party thereto, he cannot as 

0) Broom Leg. Max., 619. (6) Pf-r Lord Ciaiiwoitb, V.C., Sim- 

(2) Beal, p. 90. monB v. Rudall (1851), 1 Sim. N. S., i:46 ; 

(3) Norton, p. 38. ttee WUliaim v. Ashton ((1860). 1 J. h 

(4) /6., p. 84. H., 118. 

(5) Phipson, 4th £d., p. 491. 
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plaintiff enforce any obligation contained in it against 
any party who did not consent to such alteration.] I ) 
If, however, an alteration is made with the consent of all 
parties, for the purpose of carrying out the intention of 
the parties at the time of the execution of the deed, such 
alteration does not prevent the person making it froui 
enforcing the deed. (2) 

Material alterations ma<lc by a stranger, i.e., a 
person not a party to, or claiming under a i>arty to, the 
deed, do not prevent any person from enforcing the 
deed, except a person in whose custody the deed was 
when the alteration was niade.(3) An immaterial alter- 
ation made in a deed after execution, by whomsoever 
made, does not affect the deed, or the rights of any 
person thereunder. An alteration which only expresses 
something which would have been implied in the deed 
before the alteration was made is immaterial. (4) Thus, 
where a promissory note expressed no time for payment, 
and while it was in the posses.sion of the payee, the 
words ‘‘ on demand ” were added without the assent of 
the maker, it was held in an action by the payee against 
the maker that, as the alteration only expressed the 
effect of the note as it originally stood, and was tliere- 
fore immaterial, it did not affect the validity of the 
instruineut.{5) 

Rule 17. Matters referred to are regarded as actually 
inserted in a deed. (6) 

The rule is, that by referring in a document signed 
by the party to another document, the person so signing 

(1) Norton, p. ill ; Ganga Ram v, (2) Norton, p. ilS. 

Chandan Singh (1881), i All., 62 ; Oogun (3) /b., p. 37. 

Ghojtfi v. Dharonidkur Man^ (4) /ft., p. 36. ^ 

dal (18H1), 7 Cal., 61p ; ChrUta Charla (5) Aldom v. Cornwell (1868)» I* U., 

V. Karibaeagga (1885), 9 Ma<U, 399 ; 3 Q. B., 573 ; 9 U. h S., 607. 

butsee Afanpaf Sen \\ Shankar Sakai (6) Verba retain hoc maximeopernninr 

(1903), ^ All., 580. per re/erentiam ui in tie ineeae pidenim\ 
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in effect signs a document coutainiug tlie terms of the 
one referred to.(l) It is important to bear in mind, 
when reading any particular portion of a deed or written 
instrument, that regard, must be jiaid not only to the 
language of the clause in question, but to that also 
of any other clause or covenant which may by reference ; 
be incorporated with it.(2) Where, by articles under 
seal, the defendant bound himself under a penalty to 
deliver to the plaintiff* by a (>ortain day “ the whole 
of bis mechanical pieces as per schedule annexed 
the schedule was held to form part of the deed, for the 
deed without it would be insensible and in operative. (3) 
And if a contract of sale refer to an inventory, the 
entire contents thereof will become incorporated with 
the contract, (4) In like manner, if a contract or an 
act of .Parliament refer to a plan, to the extent that the 
act refers to the plan, and for tlie purpose fur which the 
act or contract refers to the plan, undoubtedly it is part 
of the contract or part of the act.(5) And a deed of 
conveyance, made under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament, and in the form prescribed thei'eby, must 
be read as if the sections of the Act applicable to the 
subject-matter of the gi’ant and its incidents were 
inserted into it.(6) 

A deed recited a contract for the sale of certain 
lands, by a description corresponding with that subse- 
quently contained in the deed, and then proceeded to 


Oo, Litt., lo9(a). Words to which 
reference is innde in an iiistrnnient 
have the same elfect and operation as 
if they \ve»e inserted in the clause 
referring; to them. 

(1) Ptfr Crompton, J., FUzmaurira 
V. BdyUy (1860), 9 H. L. C., 99. 

(2) Broom’s Leg. Max., 16th 

p. 628. 

(.3) Wet^ks V. Maillandet <1811 j, U 


Kast, i)68. 

(4) Taylor v. Bullen (1850), 5 Kx., 779. 
See Wood v. RowcAifie (1851), 6 Ex.. 407. 

(5) Per Lord Oottenham, L. C., 
North British Ry, Co. v. Tod (1846), 
12 Cl. & Fin., 731. 

(6) Broom’s Legj Msix., p* 629; Elliot 
V. North Eastern Ry, (1863), 10 H, 
L. c., .m 
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cMHivey them, with a I’efereiiee for ^that description to 
three schedules. The portion of the particular soliedule 
relating to the piece of land in (piestiou stated, in oin^ 
cohirnn, the number whioli, ^this [)iece was marked on a 
certain plan, and in another column, under the heading 

ilescription of premises,” it was stated to be ''a small 
[)ieee, marked on the plan and by applying the maxim, 
rerbfi reUita vi(lenhi}\ the (vourt of Mxchecjuer 

coirsidered, on the al)o\"e state of facts, that it was the 
same thing as if the map oi‘ plan referred to in tlu^ 
s(dredule had been aetiially inserted in the deed, since 
it was, by operation of the above principle, incor|H)rated 
with it.(I ) 

0) Broom's Ma\., pp. Vr2{), mi) : M. .t W.. \HX 

TJevellifu v. Enrl of 11 



LECTURE V. 


A CovENAiiT is a clause of agreement contained 
in a deed (whether by recital, provision, or exception), 
whereby either party stipulates for the truth of certain 
facts, or binds himself to perform, or forbear doing, 
something or other.(l) The word “covenant” seems 
to be borrowed from the Latin eonvenire or 
which signifies a mutual agreement and accord, upon 
conditions propounded and accepted by the parties con- 
cerned. A covenant then is a mutual consent and 
agreement entered into between persons, whereby they 
stand bound each to the other to perform the conditions 
contracted and indented for. (2) Covenants are dis- 
tinguished into express and implied covenants — expres.s, 
when they are expressed in a deed ; implied, when the 
deed doth not express them, but the law doth make and 
supply them. Covenants again are distinguished into 
affirmative and negative, as they ma}^ be in the one or 
the other : and into covenants executed and executory : 
the former referring to a thing as done already ; the 
latter providing that it shall be done hereafter. 

A covenant is not a duty, nor a cause of action, 
till it be broken; so that it is not ' discharged by a 
release of all actions : and when it is broken, the action, 
is not founded merely on the speciality, as if it were a 
duty, but savours of trespass, and sounds in damages, 
and therefore an accord is a good plea to it.(3) 

(1) BeiU, p. 76. <3) tb., p. 337. 

(2) Bac. Abr. “Covenant/* p. 396. 
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Rule 18. No particular form of words is necessary to 
create a covenant. (1) 

There need not, in this case, be formal and orderly 
words as “c('venant,” “ promise,,” and the like, to make 
a covenant, for a covenant maj'^ be had by any other 
words ; and upon any part of an agreement in writing, 
in what words soever it be set down, for any thing to 
be or not to be done, the party to or with whom the 
promise or agreement is made, may have this action 
upon the breach of the agreement.(2) But the Court 
must be satisfied that the language does not merely 
show that the parties contemplated that the thing 
might be done, but it must amount to a binding agree- 
ment upon them that the thing shall be done.(3) An 
agreement between A and that A shall pay a certain 
sum of money to Z?for his lauds, such money to be paid 
at a certain fixed time is construed as a covenant on the 
part of B to convey the lands. (4) A declaration of 
trust is equivalent to a covenant, (5) and a recital in 
a deed may operate as a covenant, where it appears to 
have been the intention of the parties that it should so 
operate.{6) Thus a recital in a creditor’s deed that the 
debtor had agreed to pay a certain compensation on his 
debts followed by a release by the creditors was held 
to amount to a covenant to pay the composition. (7) A 
recital in a separation deed that the husband and wife 
had agreed to live apart was construed as an implied 
covenant on the -part of the -wife to live apart.(8) A 

(1) N’ortoii, p. 484. Ma^'.kenzi^ v. (6) /6, p. 198 ; Z/tti/ v. (1865), 

43Cli. Dm 275. 19 O. B. N. S.. 479; Mackenzie v. 

. (2) Shop. Touch, p. 162. ChiUlers (1889), 43 Oh. D., 265 ; Buck- 

(H) Jumfift V. Corhmne (I85i), 7 Kx., v. (1900), 2 Oh., 534. 

177 ; per Parke, B. , (7) Norton, p. 490 ; Lay v. MoUram^ 

iji) Pordaye s. Cole (1670), I Wms. ubi supra, 

Haotid. 3196 (ed., 1871), Vol. 1, p. 548. {S) Re Weston Dairies w Tagari 

(5) Norton, p. 488. 2 Ch., 16^. 
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luere admission of a debt by a recital, where the recital 
has no other object, implies a covenant for payinent.( I ) 

Rule 19. Where a deed contains express covenants, no 
Implication of any other covenants on the same subject- 
matter can be raised. (2) 

If tliere is an expres.s covenant in the deed to 
wliich a recital can be referred, the express covenant 
.supersedes the covenant which might in its absence 
have been implied from the recital. (3) Where, in a 
conveyance, express covenants for warranty are 
introduced, none can be implied from the general words 
of conveyance ; and the Court has no other duty to 
discharge than that of correctly construing the language 
employed. (4) No implied contract to repair arises 
out of the relation of landlord and tenant, where a 
tenant holds under an express contract which provides 
for the very matter.(5) 

Rule 20. The words of a covenant are to be taken most 
strongly against the covenantor, due regard being paid to 
the intention of the parties as collected from the whole 
content of the deed. (6) 

Ambiguous words shall be taken most strongly 
against the grantor and in favour of the grantee. Verixi 
fortiuii accipiuntur contra prefcrentem. For the principle 
of self-preservation will make men sufficiently careful 
not to prejudice their own interest, by the too extensive 
meaning of their words ; and hereby all manner of 
deceit in any grant is avoided, for men would always 

(1) Nofton, p. 491. As refrard.s cove- {3> Young w Smith (1865), L. K., 1 
Hants iniplie<l by the law, see »s. 55, 60, Kq., 180 ; Ileav., 87. 

106, and 108. of the Transfer of (4) Per Denman, C. J., SUmnurd v 
Property Act(l V of lSS*2b and s, 9 of the Forbee (1837), 6 A. & K., 587. 

Contract Act (IX of 1872). See the (5) Stunden v. ^Chrigniae (1847), 10 
Moorcock (1889), 14 V. 1>., 64 ; 58 L. 14., 141. 

p. 73. (6) Beal on Jntei'prctation, p. 79. 

(2) Norton, p. 5()(), ^ 
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affect aiiibiguous and intricate cxprct!sious, if they were 
afterwards at liberty te put their own construction up»)n 
them. But, in general, this rule, being a rule of some 
strictness and rigour, is the last to be resorted to, and 
is never to be relied upon, but where all other rules of 
exposition fail ; and it does not apply to a grant l)y the 
Crown at the suit of the gmntce.( l) Whore a gi-antor 
by deed conveyed all his claims under a will to the 
grantee he was not allowed to contend afterwards tliat 
the deed only covered claims then existing under the 
will and did not extend to futm-e claims.(2) Covenants 
for title bind only the covenantoj- and his representatives, 
and not alienees as such. (3) The word “ acts ” means 
something done by the person against whose acts the 
covenant is made ; and the word “ means ” has a similar 
meaning, viz., something proceeding from the person 
covenanting, or the person against whose acts, «&c., the 
covenant is madc.(4) The fact of a purchaser having 
notice of a defect, whether it appears on the face of the 
deed or not, does not prevent the covenants for title 
from extending to it ; if it is intended that such a defect 
shall not be covered by the covenants, care must In- 
taken that the covenants arc not so w'orded as in 
terms to cover the defect, or some clause must be 
inserted in the deed clearly explaining and controlling 
the covenants ; where, however, the purchaser consents 
to take a defective title in reliance on the covenant foi- 


(1)1 Steph. Com., Hth 49(); 

I4ib Kd., ‘298; Broirnintt v. WrUjht 
(1799), 2 B. h F., 22: BarUm v. 
FUzgfintld ( l8t*2), ir> KtiNt., 545 ; Wfibb v. 
P/umm«r (1819), 2B. & Aid, 751 ; Hind 
V. Marshall (1819), I p. & B., 335 ; WartU 
V, Wards (1852), 16 Beav., 106 : l»iit we 
Taylor v. Corporation of St. listens 
(1877), 2 Ch. Div., 270. 


(2) irreemlftr Chundtn' Chose v. 
Troylnrlio Fnth Chose (1S92). 2fM -al., 
373. 

(3l Dart’.s VeiidoiH and Pnreliasors, 
7th Kd., VoU II, 785, 

(4) 75., 792 : see Fowls v. lfV/.vA (1822). 
1 B. & O., 29 ; Nash v. Falmer (1816), 
5 M. h S., S74 
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title, as a matter of prudence and precaution it is usual 
to make the matter plain by inserting words to show 
that even defects known to the purchaser are intended 
to be covered. If, however, the defect does not appear 
on the deed, and it is generally desirable that it should 
not, either the covenant should be entered into by a 
separate instrument, or, and it is conceived that this 
would be .sufficient, a memorandum should be signed by 
the covenantor admitting the defect is known, and tliat 
it is intended to be provided for by the covenants : for 
as the covenantor, seeking to escape the general terms 
of the covenant, must then, by evidence, outside the 
deed, show that the covenantee had notice of the defect, 
so the covenantee might, in like manner, show that the 
defect, though known, was not intended to be excep- 
ted.(l) It is a settled rule of constniction that, where 
there is a grant and an exception out of it, the exception 
is to be taken as inserted for the benefit of the grantor, 
and to be construed in favour of the grantee : see 
Sheppard’s Touchstone, 7th Ed., p. 100 ; Earl of 
Cardigan v. Armitage (2) ; Sullen v. Denning (3). If, 
then, the grant be clear, but the exception be so framed 
as to be bad for uncertainty, it appears to us that, on 
this principle, the grant is operative and the exception 
fails. (4) 

Exception . — The king’s grant is taken most 
strongly against the grantee, and most favourably for 
the king, although the thing which he grants came to 
the king by purcha.se or descent. (5) 


(1) Dart'd Vein^ors and Piuchascra, 
7tli Edl,. Vol. n, 7tM, 79.\ 

(2) (1823). 2 B. & 0., 197 : 3 D. & R., 
414 ; 29 R. K., 313. 

(3) (1829). 5 B. & C.. m, 850 ; 8 D. & 
R., 657 ; '-29 R. R., 431. 


(4) Per Stirling, L* J., Savill v. 
BHfiell (1902), 2 Oh., 537, 638. 

(5) Per Weston, J., WilHon v. 
Berkley (1562), Plowd. 223, at p. 243; 
Xortoit, p. 122; and see cases cited 
there. 
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Rule 21. A covenant will be construed to be joint or 
several according: to the interest of the parties appearing- 
upon the face of the deed, if the words are capable of that 
construction. 

» 

I think the correct rule is laid down by Gibbs, C, J., 
in Jamea v. Emery [(1818), 8 Taunt., 2451, with the 
qualification stated by Mr. Preston in the note in 
Sheppard’s Touchstone, p. 166. That rule is, that a 
covenant will be construetl to bo joint or several 
according to the interests of the parties appearing 
upon the face of the deed, if the words are capable 
of that construction ; not that it will be construed 
to be several by reason of several interests, if it be 
e.xpressly joint. Suppose there were a covenant with 
A and B jointly, that a certain thing should be done 
by the covenantor ; both of these persons must sue. 
But where it appears upon the face of the deed that A 
and B have several interests, they must sue separately ; 
for though the words be primd facie joint, they will be 
construed to be several, if the interest of either party 
appearing upon the face of the deed shall require that 
construction. (1) Where the words of a covenant are in 
their nature ambiguous, so that they may be construed 
either way, then the deed in which they are inserted 
supplies the mode of their construction. If it exhibit 
a several interest in the parties, you may construe it 
as a several covenant and vice versd. But there is no 
rule to say that words which are expressly a joint cove- 
nant by several persons shall be construed iis a several 
covenant, unless there is something to lead to that 
construction. Where there are several parties, if the 
interest is joint, the covenant is construed as a joint 


(1) Ptr Parke, B., SonU* v. Park p. 11 ; Palmar v. IfaUeft (1887 , 38 Ch. 
1843), 12 M. a W., 158; 13 L. J. Bx.. D.. 421 Ch., 228. 

B, DWS 


7. 
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covenant. If a p£|.rty covenants witli A and B to do 
something for B, and tlie words themselves are otherwise 
free from ambiguity, it must be a joint covenant.(l ) 

Thus a covenant with two or more, or with two or 
more and each and every of them, where one of them 
has no beneficial interest in the subject-matter of the 
covenant, will be construed as a covenant with them 
jointly, and the benefit of it will survive.(2} The reason 
given is that where the interest in the performance of 
the covenant is joint, if several were to bring actions for 
one and the same cause, the Court would be in doubt 
for which of them to give judgment for.(3) A covenant 
to and with A, his executors, administrators and assigns, 
and to and with B and her assigns, to j)ay an annuity 
to A, his executors, etc., during B's life, is a joint 
covenant to A and Ji, in which they have a joint legal 
interest, although the benefit be for A only ; and there- 
fore on the death of A the right of action survives to 
B, and A’s administrator cannot sue on the covenant.(4) 
The covenant to both is for the same thing ; and though 
the benefit may be to only one of them, yet both have 
a legal interest in the performance of it ; and therefore, 
the legal interest being joint during the lives of both, 
on the death of one it survives to the other. (5) 

Rule 22. The question whether a sum named to be paid 
on non-performance of a covenant is a penalty or liquidated 
damages, depends on the construction of the whole deed.(6) 

The question whether a sum is a penalty or liqui- 
<lated damages is one of construction. That is the 


(1) jP«^ Lord Abinger, C. I'*., Sorsbie 
V. i'arJfc, ubi supra. 

(2) Norton, p. 520. 

(3) V. Mariindale (1801), 1 
Kast. 6QQ;per Lord Kenyon, 0. J. 


(4) Andergon v. Marlindcdf^ p. 
407. 

(5) See Lord Kenyon’s judgnieut, p. 
600, . 

(6) Norton, p. 505. 
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primary rule. Certain subordinate yules have also bo^en 
laid down with regard to the mode in which the Court 
is to construe agi-ecinents of this description. Iji the 
first place it is quite plain that .the words “ liquidated 
damages” describing the nature of the payment are 
by no means conclusive. It was thought in ReiHy v. 
■>fones[i) that they were conclusive, but Katihle 
Farr(m[2) has shown us that they are not. In Green 
V. Price{p)), the Court of Kxchequer seems to Inivo 
thought that the omm of proof was upon those who 
asserted that a sum described as '• li«|uidatod damages ” 
was a penalty. In evciy case the (>ourt scem.s to have 
thought tliat the words had little or no opei’ation.(4) 
Wlien one lump sum is made payable by way of 
compensation, on the occurrence of one or more or all 
of several events, some of which may occasion serious 
and others but trifling tlamage, the presumption is that 
the parties intended the .sum to bo penal and subject to 
modification ; but where the payments stipulated arc 
made proportionate to the e.xtent to which the <u)ntrac- 
tors may fail to implement their obligations, and they 
,are to boar interest from the date of the failure, 
payments so adjusted with reference to the actual 
damage are liquidated damage.s.(.'>) It is the law^ that 
where payment is conditioned on one event tlie payment 
is in the nature of liquidated <lamages ; but where it is 
<;onditioned on more than one event it is in the nature 
of a penalty.(6) ’ 

(1) (1823) 1 Bing., 3(12. 21 Ch. D., 249, 250. 

(2) (1829) 6 Bing., 141 ; 31 R. R., .366 ; (5) Zoni Etphimtone t. Th« Monk- 

where a sura expressly tlecla red by the land Iron anet {7oa/ (7o. (1886), XI App« 

parties to be “ liquidated and ascer- Cas., 

tained damaj^os, and not a penalty or (0) P€r A« L. Smith, 1 j. J., JItrieh- 
I>eiial sum or in th«^ nature thereof,’* v. iri7ha?it«(l899), IQ. B.,%4,386. 

was held to be a penalty. See JWiari TmH Vota v* Tej Narain 

(3) (1845) 13 M. & \V., G95. (1884), 10 Cal,, 704 ; Contract Act, a. 

(4) Per Fry. J., v. Umiih (1882), 74. ^ 
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Rule 23. Where mutual covenants gfo to the whole of 
the consideration on both sides, they are mutual conditions, 
the one precedent to the other. But where a covenant 
goes only to part of the consideration on both sides, and a 
breach of such covenant may be paid for in damages, it is 
an independent contract. (1) 

In contracts containing executory considerations or 
mutual promises, the obligation of the one promise may 
be quite independent of the performance of the other. 
But it may appear upon the construction of the mutual 
promises, or from the connection of their matter, that 
the obligation of the one promise is ex])ressly or impliedly 
conditional upon the due performance of the other ; 
in which case the {)romise.s are not only mutual but also 
dependent.(2) “ There are three kinds of co\ enants : 
(a) Such as are called mutual and independent, where 
either party may recover damages from the other, for 
the injury he may have received by a breach of the 
covenants in his favour, and where it is no excuse for 
the dependant, to allege a breach of the covenants on 
the part of the plaintiff ; {!>) There are covenants which 
are conditions and dependent, in which the performance 
of the one depends on the prior performance of another, 
and, therefore, till this prior condition is performed, 
the other party is not liable to an action on his cove- 
nant ; (c) There is also a third sort of covenants, which 
are mutual conditions to be performed at the same 
time ; and, in these, if one party was ready, and offered 
to perform his part, and the other neglected, or refused, 
to perform his, he who was ready, and offered, has 
fulfilled his engagement, and may maintain an action 
for the default of the other ; though it is not certain 
that either is obliged to do the first act. ^ His Lordship 

(t) Beal, p. 82. 

(2) Leake on Contracts,. 5th Ed., 


pp. 456, 457. 
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then proceeded to say, that the dependence or independ- 
ence of covenants was to he collected from the evident 
sense and meaning of the parties, and that, hoAvcver, 
transposed, they might be in the deed, their precedency 
must depend upon the order of time in which the intent 
of the transaction required their perform ance.’'(l) 
“ The rule has been established by a long series of 
decisions in modem times, that the question whether 
covenants are to be held dependent or independent of 
each other, is to be «letermined by tlie intention and 
meaning of the parties as it appears on the instrument, 
and by the application of common sense to each 
particular case ; to which intention, when once dis- 
covered, all technical forms of expression must give 
way. And otje of the means of discovering such 
intention, has been laid down with great accuracy by 
Lord Ellenborough, in the case of Richie v. Atkinson{2) 
to be this, ‘ that whore mutual covenants go to 
the whole of the consideration on both sides, they are 
mutual conditions, the one precedent to the other ; but 
where the covenants go only to a part, there a remedy 
lies on the covenant to recover damages for the bi-each 
of it, but it is not a condition precedent. ’(3) There 
are no precise technical words required in a deed to 
make stipulation a condition precedent or subsequent ; 
neither doth it depend on the circumstance, whether the 
, clause is placed prior or posterior in the deed, so that it 
operates a proviso or a covenant. For the same words 
have been construed to operate as either the one or the 
other, according to the nature of the transaction.”(4) 


(1) Mansfield, C. J., Kingtiony. Per Tinia.'itC.J,, Slaver* v’CurHng 

PreHon (1773); cited in Jone* v. Barklejf (1836), 3. Bing. N. C., 368. 

(1781), 2 Doug., 6S9, 690. (4) Per Aubhnrst, J., Botham r. Bast 

(2) (1808), 10 Bast, 295, India Oo. .(1787), 1 T. B., 645. 
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As regards restrictive covenants the following rules 
appear to govern their construction, Whei*e any 
sentence contains distinct covenants, and there are 
words of restriction either in the prefatory or con- 
cluding part, these words must be extended to every part 
of the sentence, unless the intention of the parties 
appears to require a contrary construction.(l) Where 
restrictive words are inserted in the first of several cove- 
nants having the same object, they will be construed 
as extending to all the covenants, although they are 
distinct. Ihit where the covenants are of divers natures 
and concern different things restrictive words added to 
one shall not control the generality of the others. Thus, 
a prior general covenant will not be resti’ained by a sub- 
sequent limited covenant having a different object, yet 
^vherc the two c()venant.s relate to the same object 
restrictive words in the .second may, it seems, control the 
generality of the first. And, of course, restrictve word.s 
occurring in one covenant may extend to another if the 
grammatical connection of the two require, and no 
inconsistency would result from, .such a construction, (2) 
moreover in adjudicating upon covenants in the nature 
of restrictive covenants, where an affirmative covenant 
has a negative element in it, or where a covenant is 
partly affirmative and partly negative, the Court will, 
in a proper case, enforce the negative portion of the 
covenant.{3) 

Agreements in restraint of trade* are governed by 
section 27 of the Contract Act. This section does away 
with the distinction observed in the English cases 
following upon Mitchel v. lteynolds{^) between partial 


(1) Heath, V. IKrfyW (3) Clegg s\ Uand$ (18!)0), Ch, D,, 

(1799), 2 Bos. A P„ 27. .KB ; S9 L. J. Ch., 477. 

(2) Dart’s V. A P., 708, 799., (4) (1711), 1 Sm. L. C„ 11th Ed., 47& 
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Hiul total restraint of trade, and makes all cniitracts 
falling within the terms of the section void, unless they 
fall within the exceptions. ( 1 ) In the case of covenants 
in restraint of trade the deed of covenant must show 
a good consideration, but the (Jourts will not enter into 
the (|uestion of the adequacj’ of the eonsideration.(2) 
An agreement binding the defendants to remain subject 
to the orders of the plaintiff, the head of their caste, and 
not to (tariy on their trade with the assistance of anj^ 
other j)erson.s than their own caste and imposing penal- 
ties for non-performance was not given effect to on the 
ground that such an agreement was contrary to public 
policy. (3) But a stipulation in a contract prohibiting 
any sales of goods to others during a pai'tlcular period, 
of a similar description to those bought untler the 
contract is not a stipulation in restraint of trade within 
the purview of section 27.(4) 

Rule 24. When two clauses in a deed after applying* all 
permissible rules of construction remain inconsistent and 
repugnant to each other, the former prevails. 

Thus, if there is a personal covenant followed by a 
proviso that, the covenantor is not to be liable under the 
conti'act, the proviso is inconsistent and repugnant to 
the covenant, and by no rules of construction can they be 
made consistent. (5) 

This rule is laid down in numerous old cases and 
text-books, but it may be doubted whether there is 
much authority for the rule, and it probably rests on the 

(1) Pmr Handley, J., Mackenzie v. H. C., 77. 

(1890). 13Mad., 473; edited ilTfir (3) Vaithelinga v. Samtmda (1878), 
AH V. Abdul AH (1892), 19Cal.. 773. See 2 Mad,, 44. 

Madhuh Chundt^r v. Pajeoomar (1874), (4) Carlisle v. Ricicnavth (1882), 8 

14 B. L. R., 76 ; Oakes v, Jackson (1876), Cal., 809. 

I Mad., 134; Thi^ Brahmaputra Tea (5) Farnivall v. (1813), 5 M. 

Co. ^:Smrth (1885), 11 Cal., 54;>. k G., 736 ; 12 L. J. C. P., 265. 

(2) AucMerlonie v. Bill (1868), 4 M. 
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proposition that if a grant has been made to A, there is 
nothing left in the ^antor to grant to J5, so that the 
grant to A is effective, while that to 5 is not. At any 
rate, the rule is one which is only applied in the last 
resort, if a J udge can find nothing else to assist him in 
determining the question. (1) 

It must always be borne in mind that every deed 
depends for its interpretation upon the particular state 
of facts belonging to or connected with it. But it is 
hoped that the principles, which, after due allowance 
has been made for each particular state of facts, are 
generally applicable to the construction of deeds in 
general have been correctly set out in the rules given 
above. As regards mercantile documents this also must 
be remembered. Where documents are in daily use in 
mercantile affairs, without any substantial difference in 
form from time to time, it is most inaterial that the 
construction which was given to them years ago, and 
which has from that time been accepted in the Courts of 
law, and in the mercantile world, should not be in the 
least altered, because all subseejueut contracts have been 
made on the faith of the decisions. Therefore, whether 
one thinks that one would oneself have come to the same 
conclusion as the Judges did in the beginning is immate- 
rial. One ought to adhere strictly to the construction 
which has been put upon such documents. 

Moreover, if these documents, construed as the 
Judges have construed them for many years, have also foi’ 
many years been applied in a particular -way to facts simi- 
lar to those which are in question at this day in a cause, 
it is equally material to adhere to that application, or 
else mercantile business becomes wholly uncertaiu.(2) 

(1) Norton, p. SO. HamUitm (1886), 17 Q. B., D., 670. at 

(2) Pfir Ksher, M, R., Pandorf v. p. 674 ; 5/5 li. *J. Q. B., 646, at p. 648. 
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(a) A will is the legal declaration of the intentions of 
the testator with respect to his property which he desires 
to be carried into effect after his death. (1) 

(b) A codicil is an instrument made in relation to a will, 
and explaining, altering, or adding to its dispositions. It 
is considered as forming an additional part of the will. (2) 

(a) A will is an iiistrurneiit by which a person 
makes a disposition of his property to take effect after 
his decease, and which is in, its atcti nature ambulatory 
and revocable during his life. It is this ambulatory 
quality which forms the characteristic of wills ; for, 
though a disposition by deed may postpone the posses- 
sion or enjoyment or even the vesting, until the death 
of the disposing party, yet the postponement is in such 
case produced by the express terms, and does not result 
from the nature, of the instrument. Thus, if a man, 
by deed, limit lands to the use of himself for life, with 
remainder to the use of A in fee, the effect upon the 
usufructuary enjoyment is precisely the same as if 
he should, by will, make an itnmcdiate devise of such 
lands to A in fee ; and yet the case fully illustrates 
the distinction in-question ; for, in the former instance, 
A, immediately on the execution of the deed, becomes 
entitled to a remainder in fee, though it is not to take 
effect in possession until the decease of the settlor, 
while, in the latter, he would take no interest whatever 

(t) Saccemion Act (X of 1865), a. 3, 1881). a. .3. 

Probate and Administration Act(V of (2) /ft. 
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until the decease of the testattir sliall have called the 
instrument into operation. (1 ) 

(b) Wliere a testator purports to make two be- 
quests to the same person the word ‘will’ does not include 
a ‘codicil’. (‘2) 

AVhere a will lias been I'evoked but there remains 
after the death of the testator a duly executed codicil 
thereto the codicil is entitled to be admitted to probate 
although the will has been revokod.(?{) 

Rule 1. To the Court of the domicile belongs the inter- 
pretation and construction of the wiil of the testator. 

I hold it to be now put, beyond all possibility of 
question, that the administration of the personal estate 
of a deceased pei’son belongs to the Coui't of tlio 
country where the deceased was domiciled at his death. 
All (|uestions of testacy and intestacy belong to the 
judge of the domicile. It is the right and duty of that 
judge to constitute tlio personal representative of the 
deceased. To the Court of the domicile belongs the 
interpretation and construction of the will of the testa- 
tor. To determine who ai’c the next-of-kin or heirs of 
the personal estate of the testator, is the prerogative 
of the judge of the domicile. In short, the Court of 
the domicile is the /w’uni concursux to which the lega- 
tees under the will of the testator, or the parties enti- 
tled to the distribution of the estate of an intestate, 
are required to resort. (4) 

Succession to the immovable property in British 
India of a person deceased is regulated by the law of 


(1) Jarman on WilU, fith KJ., p. 18. 
(’2) Siiccossion Act, s. 88. 

(3) UlMk V. Jobling (1869), L. R., 
1 P. &. D., 685. In the goods of Tur- 
ner (1872), L. U., 2 P. & 1)., 403. 

(I) Per Lord Wcutbnry, L. C,, EnO’ 


hin V. Wylie (1862), 10 H. L. C., 1, at 
p. 13, hut in that case the executors 
ag^reed to the jurisdiction of a Court 
other than the Court of domicile 
Doglioni v. Crispin (1866). L. R., 1 
H. L., :K)1. 
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British India, wherever lie riiny have had his domicile 
at the time of his death. Succession to the movable 
property of a pei>>on deceased is regulated by the law 
of the country in wliicb he bad Uis domicile at tlie time 
of his death. (1.) 

A beque.st to tlie children of a foreigner whcthei- 
of moval>le(2) or immovable property(n) means to 
his legitimate children and by international law' tho.se 
children are legitimate w’ho.se legitimacv is established 
by the law of the father’s domi(nle.(4) 

Rule 2. No technical forms are necessary to convey 
the intention of the testator.(5) 

The law has not made requi.site, to the validity t>f 
a will, that it should assume any particular form, or 
be couched in language appropriate to its testamentary 
character. It is sulHcient that the instrument, how'ever 
irregular in form or inartificial in expression, di.sclo.ses 
the intention of the maker respecting the po.sthumous 
destination of his property ; and if this appear to lie 
the nature of its contents, any contraiy title or designa- 
tion which he may have given to it w'ill be disregard- 
ed.(C) The reason of thi.s is because a testator is 
{ire.sumed by law' to be otop.s' cons)7iL{7) 

Rule 3. The object of the interpretation of a will is to 
give effect to every part if possible. 

There is one . rule of construction which to my 
mind is a golden rule, I'iz., that w'hen a te.stator has 


(1) Siicccs.sion Act, 8. 5. 

(2) //;( 9*49 (1883), 24 Cli. Die., 

f)37. 

(3) In re (Jreife Trusts (1892), 3 

(4) As rcii:ar(ls domicile see ss. 6—19 
of the Succession Act. 

(5) Succession Act, s. 61. 

(6) Jarman on Wflls, 5tU Ed., p. 19, 
cited with approval as correctly stating: 
the Jaw on the subject by Lord Sel- 


borne, L. O., in W/iite v. Pof/ocA: (1882), 
7 App. Oas., 4(H) at p. 409. Of course 
the wills of all person.^ firoverned by the 
Succession Act, the Hindu Wills Act 
(XXI of 1870), and the Oiidh Estates 
Act (I of 1869) must conform to the 
provisions laid down by s, 66 of the 
Buccession Act. 

(7) Surtees v. Eltison (1829). 9 B. k 
C., 7:>2. 
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executed a will in solemn form you must assume that 
he did not intend to make it a solemn farce — that he 
<lid not intend to die intestate when he has gone 
through the form of making a will. You ought, if 
possible, to read the will so as to lead to a testacy, 
not an intestacy.(l) Where there is a reasonable 
construction whicli results in a testacy, that construc- 
tion must prevail rather than one which leads to an 
intestacy. (2) 

Where a clause is susceptible of two meanings, 
according to one of which it has some effect, and according 
to the other it can have none, the former is to be pre- 
ferred.(3) When, by acting on one interpretation 
of the words used, we are driven to the conclusion that 
the person using them is acting capriciously, without 
any intelligible motive, contrary to the ordinary mode 
in which men in general act in similar cases, then, if 
the language admits of two constructions, we may 
rea.sonably and properly adopt that which avoids these 
anomalies, even if the construction adopted is not 
grammatically accurate.(4) 

No part of a will is to be rejected as destitute of 
meaning, if it is possible to [)ut a reasonable construc- 
tion on it. (5) 

But by “ effect ” is meant legal effect. Primarily 
the words of the will are to be considered. They 
convey the expression of the testator’s wishes ; but the 
meaning to be attached to them nmy be effected by 

(1) Per Eaher, M. R., In ra JIar- pahar (1885), 12 Cali* 406; s. c., 12 
rUson (I88ri), ;^0 Ch. Div., 390 at pp. 392, I. A., 198. 

(4) Per Lord Oran worth, Abbott v. 

(2) t^er Fry, L. J., at p. m MithHeton (1858), 7 H. L. C., (58 at p. 89. 

(3) Succession Act, s. 71. Arumu- cited by the P. C., Indar Kummr 

gam v.' Ammi (1863), I M. H. C., v. Jaipfd Kunwar (1888), 16 Cal., 725 

400; Bhoohun Mohini v. JJurrUh at p. 749 ; s. c., 151. A., 127 at p. 147. 

Chunder (1878), 4 Cal,, 23 ; s. r., 5 (5) Succession Act, s. 72. 

I. A., 138 ; Akhoy Chunder v. Kala- 
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surrounding circumstances, and where this is the case 
those circumstances no doubt must be regarded. 
Amongst the circumstances thus to be regarded is the 
law of the country under which the will is made and 
its dispositions are to be carried out. If that law has 
attached to particular words a particular meaning, or 
to a particular disposition a particular effect, it must be 
assumed that the testator, in the dispositions ho has 
made, had regard to that meaning or to that effect, 
unless the language of the will or the surrounding 
circumstances displaces that assumption.(l ) 

Rule 4. The meaning: of any clause in a will is to be 
collected from the entire instrument, and all its parts are 
to be construed with reference to each other; and for 
this purpose a codicil is to be taken as forming* part of a 
will. (2) 

There are many cases upon the construction of 
documents in which the spirit is strong enougli to over- 
come the letter ; cases in which it is impossible for a 
reasonable being, upon a careful perusal of an instru- 
ment, not to be satisfied from its contents that a literal, 
a strict, or an ordinary interpretation given to particular 
passages, would disappoint and defeat the intention with 
which the instrument, read as a whole, persuades and 
convinces him that it was framed. A man so convinced 
is authorized and bound to construe the writing 
accordingly. (3) . The true mode of construing a will is 
to consider it as expressing in all its parts, whether 
consistent with law or not, the intention of the testator 
and to determine upon a reading of the whole will, 

(13) Turner, L. J., Sreamnlty Mad., 65atp. 69 ; v, OakI$y 

Soorjeemoney Dosses v. Dinohundoo (1798), 7 T. R., 492, 494, , 

MuUUik (1867), 6 >1. I, A., 528 at (3) Per Knight Bruce, L. J., Key 
pp, 650, 55h V. Ksj/ (1853), 4 DoG, M. & G., 73 at 

(1) JSiiccessioti Act, 8. 69, Arnir- pp. 84, 83. 

Aapyau y. Ketharamayyan (1890), 14 , 
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whether, assuming the limitations therein mentioned 
to take eftect, an interest claimed under it was intended 
under the circumstances to be conferred.(l) It is 
<iuite clear that, where .a clause or an expression, other- 
wise senseless and contradictory, can be rendered con- 
sistent with the eontcxt by being transposed, the Courts 
are warranted in making that transposition. (2) 

Rule 5- General words may be understood in a res- 
tricted sense where it may be collected from the will that 
the testator meant to use them in a restricted sense ; and 
words may be used in a wider sense than that which they 
usually bear, when it may be collected from the other 
words of the will that the testator meant to use them in 
such wider sense. (3) 

Corollary.— -If the same words occur in different parts 
of the will they must be taken to have been used every- 
where in the same sense, unless there appears an intention 
to the contrary. (4) 

The main principle upon which you mu.st proceed 
is, to give to all the words their common meaning : yon 
arc not justified in taking away from them their com 
inon meaning, unless you can find something reasonably 
plain upon the faee of the document itself to show that 
they are not used with that meaning, and the mere fact 
that general words follow specific words is certainly not 
enough.(.*>) It is, however, incumbent on those who 
contend for the limited construction, to show that a 
rational interpi’etation of the will requires a depai-ture 
from that which ordinarily and prirnd facie is the sense 
and meaning of the words.(6) It is, hotvever, a 


(1) Tagore Tagore <1872). !) It. L. 
U., 377 at p. 409; s.c., I. A., Sup. Vol.. 
47 at p. ro ; 18 W. K., 359 at p. 371. 

(2) Jarman, p. 465, and seo teases eitetl 
there. 

(3) Succession Act, h. 70. 


(4) SiicceaNion Act, s. 73. 

(r>) Par Ri«by, L. J., Anderson v. 
A ndersmi (1895), 1 (^. B., 749 at p. 755. 

(6) Knight Bnice, V. O., Parker 
V. Aferchant (1842), 1 Y. A C. Ch., 2^) 
at p. m 
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general rule of construction tliat where a particular 
class is spoken of, and general words follow', the class 
first mentioned is to be taken as the most comprehen- 
sive, and the general words tii’eated as referring to 
matters ejasdem (jeneris with such cla.ss.(l) liut if 
the particular words exhaust a whole genm the general 
word must refer to some larger genus.{2) The men- 
tion of one particular class of things, coupled with 
general words, w’ill not cut down the general words. 
Thus, under a bequest of furniture and other movable 
goods in a house, money will pass. On the other 
hand, if there is a long enumeration of particulars, such 
as furniture, plate, linen, and tlio like, followed by 
general w'ords, the general words will be confined to 
things ejnsdem ge\uiris ; so that, for instance, money 
in the house wouhl not pass.(3) In a gift of liouse- 
hold furniture and eftects, the wonl “ household ” is 
to be read as limiting effects as well as furniture. Such 
words pass lathes, sewing and copying machines, 
tools, an organ, pictures, books, wines and liquors, but 
not fowling pieces, a cow', a pony, a parrot, jewellery, 
nr stock-in-trade. (4) Jlut if it is clear that the 
gift is not meant to be residuary, and the largo words, if 
not confined to tilings e-jmdem gei^eru, would carry tlie 
residue, they must be so confined. This is the case if 
there is an express residuary gift.(5) In Mahomed. 
Shumsool V. Sheimkrani{G) the words “ heir and meUik 
as applied to a. ^woman were con.strued by the Privy 
Council in a restricted sense and their Lordships there 
say (7) : “In construing the will of a Hindu it is not 

(1) Ptr Pollock, C. B., Lyndon ▼. «e« camH cited there. 

■Standbridge (1857), 2 H. ft N., 46 at (4) //>., p. 205. 

p. 51. (6) Ib., p. 227. 

(2) P4rWilli8,J.,/*AuiteA;v. Sehmalz (6) (1874),2 I. A., T ; s. 14 IS. L. K., 

<1868), li. R.. 3 C. P.. 313, at p. .316. Sil. 

(3) Theobald, 7tb Ed., p. 207, and (7) P. 14. 
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improper to take into consideration what are known to be 
the ordinary notions and wishes of Hindus with respect 
to the devolution of property. It may be assumed that a 
Hindu generally desires that an estate, especially an 
ancestral estate, shall be retained in his family ; and it 
may be assumed that a Hindu knows that, as a general 
rule, at all events, women do not take absolute estates 
of inheritance which they are enabled to alienate.” On 
the other hand in Lala Ramjewan Lai v. Dal Koer(l) 
the word malik as applied to a Hindu daughter was 
held to confer an absolute estate. The word Dakhilar 
though ordinarily meaning “occupant” was construed 
in reference to the context as possessor or manager 
without beneficial interest. (2) But where the language 
of a will is clear and consistent it shall receive its literal 
construction unless there is something in the will itself to 
suggest departure from it. (3) 

The rule is distinct, that unless there is some very 
strong indication to the contrary, on the face of the will, 
the same words must mean the same thing in every 
part of the same will in which they are used.(4) But 
the same words applied to different subject-matter may 
bear a different moaning(5) and if words acquire a 
special meaning by reason of their context it is not safe 
to give that meaning to them when used in a different 
context.(()) It is dangerous where words have a fixed 
legal effect to suffer them to be controlled without some 

(1) (1897), 24 Cal., 406. Seo also LalU as meaning ** leave issue. 

Jl^okun Roy v. Chukkun Lall Roy (1897), (4) Ifarv 0 y v. Harvsy (1863), 32 

24 I. A., 76 ; s. c., 24 OaL, 831. Boav., 446. 

(2) Tarachurn v. Sure»h Chunder (5) Forth v. Chapman (1719), 1 P. W., 

(1889), 16 I. A., 166. 667 (») ; Bamford v. Chadioiok (1854), 2 

(3) Oib'uMmi v. Sivakarni (1895), 22 W. R., 531. 632. 

I. A., 119 at p. 128 : where the Privy (6) Baltin v. Baltin, pm' Wilson, J. 
Ooiiucil refused to construe the words (1881), 7 Oal., 224. 

** have issue in a restricted sense 
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clear expression or necessary implication. The rule is 
that technical words shall have their legal effect, unless, 
from subsequent inconsistent words, it is very clear that 
the testator meant otherwise. (1), Nor can a clear devise 
be altered, modified or cut down except by clear words to 
that effect. Thus a bequest by a Hindu testator of a 
four-anna share of a zemindari to his youngest widow 
and her son for their maintenance with power to them to 
alienate by sale or gift the property bequeathed was con- 
strued as conferring on each of the legatees an absolute 
interest in a two-anna share of the zemindary and it 
was held that the words “ for your maintenance ” did 
not reduce the interest of either legatee to one for life 
only. (2) 

Rule 6.— Where any word material to the full expres- 
Sion of the meaning has been omitted it may be supplied 
by the context (3) 

With regard to the discretion of the Court 
to supply words in a will, the cases are very numerous, 
but I think they may be classed under two heads : 
the first is, when the will is in itself capable of 
bearing any meaning unless some words are supplied 
so that the only choice is between an intestacy and 
supplying some words ; but even there, as in every case, 
the Court can only supply words if it sees on the face of 
the will itself clearly and precisely what are the omitted 
words, which may then be supplied upon what is called 
a necessary implication from the terms of the will and in 
order to prevent an intestacy. The second class of cases 

(1) JPsr Lord Redesdale, Jssson v. question of the severance of the joint 

Wriffht (18^), 2 Bilgh., 86, 57. tenancy which had been created by the 

(2) Jogeiwar Narain Mea v. 2tom will between the widow and he# son. 

Chandra (ISW. 23 Cab, 670 ; 23 (3) Succeamon Act, s. 64, Illustra- 

I. A,, 37 j overruling ‘Tydfnada v. tion. 

jstagftinnuil |[1S83), 11 Mgd., 258, on the 

DWs\/:-v^ , ... . 
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is like Spalding V. Spalding {\) where there is a cle«r 
and precise gift and a contingent limitation ovei’, v.'hich is 
clearly expressed, but is not commensurate with the 
previous gift, the contingency being either in excess, as 
in many of the cases where the gift over has been upon 
a death without issue, and the Court has thouirht itself 
at liberty to curtail that gift over, by introducing the 
word “such” issue, or where there has been a defect, 
as in Spalding v. Spalding (l) and Abbott v. Middleton 
(2), where the limitation has been to one for life witli 
remainder to his children, or to one in tail with remain- 
der to his children, or to one in tail with a limitation 
over on a contingency, and the Court has held the gift 
over to be by way of substitution for the original gift, 
in the event of the original gift failing, and has found 
the contingency too narrow to fit that event, and has 
thought itself at liberty, from the whole context of the 
will, to supply words, there being a necessary implication 
that the gift over was intended to be reduced so as to 
suit the previous gift.” (3) 

If the contents of a will show that a word has been 
undesignedly omitted or undesignedly inserted, and 
demonstrate what addition by construction or what 
rejection by construction will fulfil the intention with 
which the document was written, the addition or re- 
jection will by construction be made. (4) 

(1) Cro. Oar., 185. £lop 0 v. PotU, (1857), 3 K. & J., 209. 

(2) Jur. N. 8., 1126. St» alao (1858), T (4) Per If- Bruce. U J., Pride v. 

H. li.O.,68. Foefr*(]858), 3 DeG. and J..266, 267. 

(3) Per Sir W, Page Wood* V. O.* 
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Rule 7. A wrong: description does not avoid a 
be(iuest(i) 

Falsa demonstraf io non aocct : jn'aetic'ally 

includes the two maxims Nihil facit I'rror nominis cum 
fie corpore constat(2), and Veritas miminis tolUt 
errorem dem<mstrationis(2), an illustration of the first 
maxim is given in illustration (a) to s. (58 of the Succession 
Act which is taken from Stockdale v. Bushby{A), 
where the devise was as follows : “ I gi\ e and bequeath 

to my namesake Thomas Stockdale tlie second sou of 
my brother John Stockdale over and above hisiMiual share . 
with his brothers . . . the sum of £ 1,000 . . Thus 
where there was a devise to the “ second son of Edward 
Weld of Ijulworth” and it appeared there was no such 
person as Edward Weld of Lulworth but it appeared 
from the evidence as to the state of the family that 
Joseph Weld was the then possessor of Lulworth wh(» 
had a second son named Thomas it was held that it 
was a good devise to Thomas.(5) These decisions go 
upon the principle that there is something either of 
legitimate extrinsic evidence or of internal evidence, 
not only to show that the name must have been put 
wrongly, but also to show who must have been in- 
tended.(6) 

; (1) Succession Act| ss. 63, 65. (1791), 1 Ves. Jun„ 266. 

(2) 2 Co., 21. (5) V. (1S48), 1 H. L, 

(3) 1 Xd. Raym., 303. C., 778. . 

(4) {1815), 19 VesvSSl ; PUeairm\. Per Lord Orahwortli, L. O., 

Brau (1678), Finch, 403; Dorntm v. ’ Moetynv. (1864), 5 H/L, G., 15.5 

1 Amb., 175 j Parsons v. ParMn$ at p. 162. In that case there was a 
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(6) and (c) of the section are liased 
on the second of these luaxims.(l) Illustration (e) 
is taken from Garth v. Meyriclc, (2) where the testator 
left the residue to his, six grandchildren by name, but 
the name of Ann was repeated, and that of Elizabeth, 
another grandchild, omitted; but it was decreed in 
favour of all the grandchildren, and that Ann took but 
one share, and Elizabeth should be admitted to the share 
mistakenly given to Ann by the repetition of her name.(3) 
It has been laid down as a general principle that 
primd facie the right name is to govern and that the 
falsa demonstratio is not to take away the ve/ritas no- 
mims{4:), but it is submitted that no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down and that the construction must 
depend on the facts of each particular case.(5) 

Persona designata is a person pointed out or 
‘ described as an individual, as opposed to a person 


devise to Samuel, John, and Mary. 
There wa.s no John but a son named 
Thomas who was born between Samuel 
and Mai-y. It was held however on the 
evidence tViat Thomas could not have 
been meant and that in consequence he 
took nothing under the devise. 

(1) See NewhoU v. Price (1844), 14 
Sira., 354, where there was a bequest to 
John Newbolt, second son of William 
Strangways Newbolt, A'^icar of Somor- 
ton . The Vicar of Soraerton was W illiam 
Henry Newbolt. His second son was 
Henry Robert and his third son John 
Price. It was hold that J olin Price 
Newbolt was entitled to the legacy. 
Standen v, Standen (17^), *2 Yes., 589. 

(2) (1779), 1 Bro. C. a, 30. 

/ (3) The portion of the decree as 
regards this declaration ran as follows : 
: Beclare that the defendant iS, Af, though 
not aotually named in the said tests- 
.tor's Willis nevertheless entitled to a 
share of 'the clear residue, &c. A testa* 
tor in giving instructions for the 
; preparation of his will directed that 
^ > : bequest of J£f 0,000 should be given 


to each of his unmarried daughters 
“ Georgiann” and “ Florence.” By in- 
advertence the conveyancing connsel 
in settling the draft inserted the word 
“Georgiana” in both clause.s of the 
will relating to the gifts to the 
unmarried daughters so that there were 
two gifts of £10,000 to “ Goorgiana ’’ 
while Florence was left totally unpro- 
vided for. This error was repeated 
in the engrossed copy of the draft 
which was ultimately executed by 
the testator. The draft of the will 
and an epitome of it w'ere taken to 
the testator but the draft was not 
resad over to him only the epitome in 
which the irames of Georgiana and 
Florence were correctly given. Probate 
of the will omitting the name of 
Georgiana wsw granted to the execu* 
tors. In the Qoode cf Boehiiiii (\S%l)f : 
li, R. P„ p. 247. 

(4) Oarner Vi darner (I860), 29 
Beav. at p. 116, Bee Oiltett v. Oane 
(1870), Xi, R., 10 K4., 29. 

(6) SeeJn re Nunn*8 (1875) 

Jj, R.,:i9Eq.,,'a91. 
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ascertained as a member of a cl§iss, or as filling a 
particular character. Thus, if a testator bequeaths 
property to his children as a class, only those who fill 
that character at his death, that is, the survivors, can 
participate in the gift, while if he bequeaths it to them 
as personcB designates, the children of such of them 
as have died during his lifetime will take their parent's 
shares under the 33rd section of the Wills Act. So 
property may be given to an illegitimate child as 
persona designata, but not as a child simply.(l) 

Where a testator made the following bequest “ and 
as I am desirous of adopting a son, I declare I have 
adopted K ... My wives shall perform the ceremonie.s 

according to the Shastras, and bring him up When 

he comes to maturity the executors shall make over 

everything to him and it appeared that all the 

necessary ceremonies for the completion of the adoption 
had not been performed it was nevertheless held that 
the devise to K was good inasmuch as it was a devise 
to a designated person. (2) Where a bequest was 
made to a devisee by name and the testator in his will 
stated that he had adopted him as his .son but it wa.s 
found that the alleged adoption was as a matter invalid, 
it was held that as the bequest was to the devisee by 
name and was not dependent on his adoption, it was 
a valid bequest. (3) 

If the thing which the testator intended to bequeath 
can be sufficiently identified from the description of 
it given in the will, but some parts of the description 

(1) Sweet’s Law Diet., 602. S. 33 of (2) Nulhoomoni v. Saroda (1876), 3 
the Wills Act (7 WUl. &tVict,,c.26) L A.,25;i; Subbamp^r v. 

is praetioally the same as s. 96 of the Suhbamai (1900), 27 1. A. 163; ^ Ma4.> 
Suceession Aot, the ^ ' being ' 214. 

vOsed in s. ^ of the Wills Act where the ’ (3) BirMtoar v. Ardha ilS^U 19 1 . 

■w descendant are 
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(Id not apply, such, parts of the description shall be 
rejected as erroneous and the bequest shall take effect, (l) 
Section 63 of the Succession Act deals with mis- 
description of legatees while section 65 deals with 
misdescription of legacies. This maxim is applicable 
to a case wdiere some subject-matter is devised as a 
whole under a denomination which is applicable to the 
entire land, and then the words of description that 
include and denote the entire subject-matter are followed 
by words which are added on the principle of enumera- 
tion, but do not completely enumerate and exhaust all 
the particulars which are comprehended and included 
within the antecedent, universal or generic denomination. 
Then the (.trdinary principle and rule of law, which is 
perfectly consistent with common sense and reason, 
is this : that the entirety which has been expressly 
and definitely given shall not be prejudiced by an 
imperfect and inaccurate enumeration of the particulars 
of the specific gift. (2) Where the description is made 
up of more than one part, and one part is true but the 
other false, there, if the part which is true describe the 
subject with sufficient legal certainty, the uuti’ue part 
will be rejected and will not vitiate the devise. (3) 
The rule is a rule of good sense. If the language is 
clear, but does not fit because of some of the words 


(1) S. 65, Succession Act. 

(2) P«rLord Westbury, L. A., West 
V. Laioday (1865), 11 H. L. A., 375 at p. 
384. See Homer v. Hovier (1877), 8 
Cb. Div., 758, where a testator devised 
all his lands ** situated at or within 1> 
in the occupation of J,” The testator 
was seizeil of two farms both in the 
occupation of J, the greater pai't 
of each of the farms was within 
the parish of Z>, but three closes 


ing parish. In each case tnc portion 
which was not in the parish of 2>, 
immediateiy'adjoined the remainder of 
the farm, and was only separated from 
it by the parish boundary, which was, 
in one case, a high road, and, in the 
other, a fenccv It was held that the 
devise comprised the four closes adjoin- 
ing the parish of />; 

(3) Jarman on ^ills, 5th Ed., p. 742, 
cited with approval by Lindley, M. R, 


of one and one close of the other 
were respectively situate in an adioin- . 


Comn Truefitt (1899), 2 Ch.; 309 at 
jpp.3Uv312. 
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which have been inserted there, iF it is possible to 
reject the part that makes it inapplicable, the Court 
will do so. (1) The doctrine is not to be cut 
tlown by saying that it is to be Jimited to cases where 
the false part of the description follows the true. That 
would be cutting down what is a rational and useful 
canon of construction. (2) To adopt the argument that 
in applying the doctrine of faha (hniionst ratio it is 
material in what part of the sentence the /nlsa detnon- 
stratio is found would be to reduce a veiy useful rule 
to a mere technicality. (3) The characteristic of cases 
within the rule is, that the description, so far as it is 
false, applies to no subject at all ; and so far as it is true, 
applies to one only. (4) The intention once found the 
erroneous description is treated as mere sur[)lu.sage and 
is rejected following the maxim utile per inutile non 
ritiatur. (5) 


Rule 8. If the will mentions several circumstances as 
descriptive of the thing which the testator intends to 
bequeath, and there is any property of his in respect of 
which all those circumstances exist, the bequest shall be 
considered as limited to such property, and it is not lawful 
to reject any part of the description as erroneous, because 
the testator had other property to which such part of the 
description does not apply. 

This is section 66 of the Succession Act to which is 
appended the following explanation : “ In judging 

whether a case falls within the meaning of this section, 
any words which* would be liable to rejection under 
section 65(6) are to be considered as struck out of the 
will. It is a well settled canon of construction that 


(1) CotMM V. Trmfilt (1899), 2 Ch., 309 Shhtr (J849), 4 Ex., 591 at p. 604. 

at p. 312, (5)3 Kep.. 10, Urooni Max,» 

(2) Sir F. H. Jeune, i&M p. 313. 581 

(3) Per VLighy, L. J., i5.. pp. 313, 314, (6) S. 65 has been incorporated in 

{4) P 0 r AldetBon^ J^, Morrell 
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where a given subject is devised and there are found two 
species of property, the one technically and precisely 
corresponding to the description in the devise, and the 
other not so completely answering thereto, the latter 
will be excluded; though had there been no other pro- 
perty on which the devise could have operated, it might 
have been held to comprise the less appropriate subject. ( I ) 
Where there is property in respect of which all the 
facts of the description are found to be true, so that the 
property exactly fits the description, the whole of that 
property and nothing more passes. (2) This rule incor- 
porates Lord Bacon’s maxim “ non accejn dehent verba in 
demonstrationem falmm qum competunt in limit, ationem. 
veram ” which means that if it stand doubtful upon the 
words whether they import a false refeience or demon- 
stration, or whether they be words of restraint that limit 
the generality of the former words, the law will never 
intend error or falsehood. If, therefore, there is some 
land wherein all the demonstrations are true, and 
some wherein part are true, and part are false, they 
shall be intended words of true limitation, to pass only 
those lands wherein the circumstances are true. (3) 

Rule 9- Where the words of a will are unambiguous, 
but it is found by extrinsic evidence that they admit of 
applications, one only of which can have been intended by 
the testator, extrinsic evidence may be taken to show which 
of these applications was intended. (4) 

One mode of obtaining the intention of the testator 
is by evidence of his declarations, of the instructions 
given for his will, and other circumstances of the like 

(1) Jarman, 5th Qd., p. 749. same will was before the Court. 

(2) Psr Earle, O. J., V. Sftonfsy <3) Anderson, B., - 

(1864), 16 C. B. N. S., 698 at p. 752. The PtscAsr (1849), 4 Eat., 591 at p. 602. See 
judgment in this case would appear to Sndthv* Pidgewap (1666), L. R., 1 Et., 
have the effect of overruling the jiidg* 331; Sealv* Taylor (1894), 1 Ch., 316. ' 

mentof Page Wood, V. A,, in<8<an2spv. (4) Sucscession Act. s. 68. 
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nature, which are not adduced for explaining the words 
or meaning of the will, but either to supply some defi- 
ciency, or remove some obscurity, or to give effect to 
expressions that are unmeaning or ambiguous. 

Now, there is but one case in which it appears to 
us that this sort of evidence of intention can be pro- 
perly admitted, and that is, where the meaning of the 
testator’s w'ords is neither ambiguou.s nor obscure, and 
where the devise is on the face of it perfect and intelli- 
gible, but from some of the circuiustances admitted, in 
proof, an ambiguity arises, as to which of the two or 
more things, or which of the two or more persons (each 
answering the w'ords in the umH) the testator intended 
to express. 

'I'hus if a testator devise liis manor of S to *4 
B and has two inanors of North S and South S, 
it being clear he means to devise one only, wheroa.s 
both are e<iually denoted by the words he has used, 
in that case there is what Lord Bacon calls an “ equi- 
vocation,” i.e., the words equally apply to cither manor, 
and evidence of previous intention may be received to 
solve this latent ambiguity ; for the intention shows what 
he meant to do ; and when you know that, you imme- 
diately perceive that he has done it by the general 
words he has used, which, in their ordinary sense, may 
properly bear that construction. (1) As to those cases 
in which the description in the will is applicable in- 
differently to, and correctly describes, more than one 
subject, the principle upon which they proved may, 
perhaps, be explained ; for in such cases, although the 
; words do not ascertain the veiy subject intended' 

r- Abiniier, b. B., v ..: 4 Yes. Jun,, .680 r ATiUtfr Trdttr* 

(1830), 6 ai. k W., 363 at M1332), 8 Biog., 344; ne«(I. a«or 9 «Oo^ 

: Pn (!0 V. Magt , V v. (1895), S M. & W., 129. 
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they do describe it.^ The elfect of evidence is only to 
confine the language within one of its natural meanings. 
The Court merely rejects ; and the intention which it 
ascribes to the testator .(sufficiently expressed) remains 
()i the will. An averment to take away surplusage is 
good, but not to increase that which is defective in the 
will of the testator. Or, perhaps, the more simple 
e.xplanation is, that the evidence only determines what 
subject was known t-o the testator by the name or 
other description he used.(l) It has been held that 
when a person has once been fully described by name 
and description, and then there is a gift to a person of 
the same name, the fir.st person must be intended, and 
evidence is therefore not admissible to show that there is 
another person of the same name. (2) Where there is a 
devise to a relation and there are two persons answering 
to the same name as that given in the devise of whom 
one is legitimate and the other is illegitimate, it is the 
rule of law that the legitimate relation is to be preferred 
to an illegitimate one.(.3) It is of course obvious that 
where no person or thing accurately answers the descrip- 
tion no equivocation arises.(4) 

Rule 10. Where there is an ambiguity or deficiency on 
the face of the wiil, no extrinsic evidence as to the intention 
of the testator shall be admitted.cr>) 

Where the words of a will, aided by evidence of 
the matei'ial facts of the case, are insufficient to deter- 
mine the testator’s meaning, no evidence will be admis- 

(1) Wig^ram on Wills, 2n(l Ed., pp. 90 must depend upon the circumstance of 

91. See jRfr/tard/ron v, ira^»on( 1833)» each case. 

4 B. & Ad., 787. (3) In re Fish Ingram v. Baynev (1894), 

(2) Doe V. Westlake (1820), 4 B. & Aid., 2 Oh., «3. 

57 ; WehUr x. CorUU (1873), 16 Eq., 615. (4) Drake v. (1860). 8 H. L, C.. 

13ut«#Theobold on Wills,7thEd., who 172, * 

adds (p. 133) : It would not be safe to (5) Succession Act, s. 68. 

Assume that there is such a rule. It 
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sible to prove what the testator intended, and the will 

( . . ) will be void for uncertain ty.(l) 

That is to say that, if a testator's words, aided by the liglit 
derived from tlie circumstances with reference to which 
they were used, do not exjwess the intention ascribed to 
him, evidence to prove the sense in which he inteiided 
to use them is, as a general proposition, inadmissible - 
in other words — that the judgment' of a Court in 
expounding a will must be simply declaratotnj wliat is 
in, the will.(2) That test to be apjdied in each particu- 
lar case is this — Do the wox'ds of the will, when all the 
circumstances of tlie case are known, express the inten- 
tion of the testator ? The Court which interprets the 
will must be satisfied that they do so, and no other rule 
can, in the abstract, be laid down. (3) 

Where a testator made the following devise in his 
will “ I herebjr direct that my executor and trustee 
shall from out of any of my moneys that ho may receive, 
retain in his hands and control a sum of ru|)ecs five 
hundred, out of Avhich he will disburse various petty 
pensions to some poor people, who have been mentioned 
to him by me ” it was held that there was a deficiency 
on the face of the will as to the objects of his bequest, 
and that by section 68 of the Indian Succession Act no 
e.xtrinsie evidence could be admitted as to the intention 
of the testator.(4) 

|1) Wigram, Vrop. VI, p. 65. (4) Admr.-Giml. v. Monty (1892), 15 

(2) 76. at p. 69. » Mad., 448, 47.8. 

(3) 76. at pp. 76, 77. 
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Rule 11. If full effect cannot be given to the intention 
of the testator, effect is to be given to it as far as 
possible.(i) 

Whilk Rule .‘1 is one of the fundamental rules in 
interpreting wills it sometimes happens that owing to 
the operation of law full eftect cannot be given to the 
expressed intention, as, for instance, where the expressed 
intention points to an illegal object. In such cases the 
Court is not to set aside the intent because it cannot 
take effect so fully «is the testator desired, but to let it 
work as far as it can. (2) Thus in cases of wills 
governed by the S\iccession Act directioiis to accumulate 
the income arising from any property is void.(3) Yet 
effect is given to such direction where the property is 
immovable or Avhere accumulation is directed to be 
made from the death of the testator to the extent of 
the income arising from the property within one year- 
next following the testator’s death.(4) As regards 
wills of Hindus a trust for perpetual accumulation is 
void(5) but as to how far a Hindu is entitled to direct 
accumulations by his will does not yet seem to be 

(1) Succession Act, s. 74. The illustra- (5) Kumav^i Asima Krishna Deb v. 

tion to this section is no guide to the Kumara Kumara Krishna Deb (1868), 2 . 
construction of Hindu wills as s, 105 of B. L. B-, O. C., 11 ; Krishnavamani 
the Succession Act does not apply to Dasi v. Ananda Krishna Bose (1899), 
the wills of Hindus. 4 B. L. R., O. 231 ; Sookhmoy 

(2) Per Buller, J., TheUusson v. Ohunder Doss Monohuri Dasi (1885),- 

Troo<l/oy(i(1799). 4Ves, Jun.,325. Wil- 12 1. A., 103; llCaV, 681, Asregaidia ; 
liams on fixecutors, 10th Ed., Vol. I, Mahomihodan l4i^w Abdul Fata 
p. 843. Mahomed Y* JShissomoi/ Dhur Chmodkry 

(3) 8.164. (1891), 22 1. A.> ^ 

■■;;-.(4) /&., Exception. • ' ; ■ ■■ r ' 
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definitely settled. While a direction to accumulate, the 
effect of which would have been to postpone the enjoy- 
ment of an absolute gift, has been held to be invalid on 
the ground that it Avas inconsistent with or repugnant 
to such gift ; ( 1) it has also been held that it is not in- 
competent for a Hindu with [iroper limitations to direct 
an accumulation of the income of property which under 
his will vests in his executors or trustees, and further 
that if accumulations are permissible then in the absence 
of special provision the limit must be that which deter- 
mines the period during which the course or devolution 
of property can be directed and controlled bj-^ the 
testator. (2) But when this case went up on appeal, 
although the Court did not decide this point, Trevelyan, 
J., made the following remarks on the question of 
accumulations (3) ; — “I cannot see ho\\' a direction to 
accumulate can be valid unless there be a present gift to 
support the direction to accumulate. The fact that in 
cases where there is a minor beneficiary, accumulation 
can be allowed, and that it may be possible to accumulate 
income for the purpose of paying debts does not to my 
mind help us. In the former case accumulation is 
rendered necessary by the incajiacity of the beneficiary 
and is allowed in order that he may obtain the greater 
benefit from the gift which is made over to him. In 
the latter case, the direction to accumulate is in aid of 
the proper administration of the testator’s estate and is 
sometimes necessfiry for the due performance of his 
legal and moral obligation to pay his debts.” 

. : .(1) CaJlly Nath Naugh Chowdhry v. (2) P€r Jenkins, J,, AmritaUd DuU 
Chit/^irr N<ah N Chowdhry (1882), v. Samamoyi Dati (1897), I C. W. N., 

< 8 OaU, 878, Seo also Srimaii Brahma- 345, at p. 865 ; 24 Cal., 589 at pp. 614# 

8 B., 4()0 | Lot Shaw (3) AmrftatalXJluU t* 8amamoyi Doii 

W 1 Cal., (1898), 2 Cv Mr, K., 345 at p. 396; 25 

'-Cal., 
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The principle upon which tliis rule is based is thus 
expressed by Lord *Kenyon, C. J.(l) : “ In the con- 

struction of a will we must first look to the general 
intent of the devisor and give effect to that, and if there 
be a secondary intent which interferes with it, we are 
to reconcile the whole as far as we can but at all events 
to give effect to the general intention.” But giving 
effect to a genei’al intent at the sacrifice of a partieulaj- 
intent should not be done without an actual neces- 
sity.(2) Thus the general intention to create a known 
estate of inheritance ought to be given effect to and a 
particular intention to deprive it of its legal incidents 
ought to be disregarded as an attempt to legislate. (:{) 
Fora private individual who attempts by gift or will to 
make property inheritable otherwise than the law directs 
is assuming to legislate and such gift must fail. (4) 
Thus an attempt to create an estate tail by a Hindu is 
void. (5) 

Charities are also so highly favoured in law, that 
they have always received a more liberal construction 
than the law wdll allow in gifts to individuals. In the 
first place the same words in a will, when applied to 
individuals, may require a very diflferent construction, 
when they are applied to the case of a charity. If a 
testator gives his property to such person as he shall 
hereafter name to be his executor, and afterwards he 
appoints no executor ; or if, having appointed an 
executor, the latter dies in the lifetime of the testator, 
and no other person is appointed in his stead ; in either 

il) Vo« d. Bmn ffaUey {1196), 8 at p. 76. 

T. R.,5 atp. 9. (4) Tagore v, Tagore, 9 B* L. B., 

(2) Per Lord St. Leonards, L. C., 394; 1. A., Sup. Vol., 65. 

Monypkfiny v. Dering (1852), 2 De Gex. (5) Kumar Tarakeawaf Roy V. 
M. & G., 145 at p. 177. Kumar Soehi SfAkareerear (1883), 10 

\Z) Teigore V. Tagore {IS72), Q B, h, 1. A., 51. 
a, 377 at p. 406. ; I. A., Sup. Vol., 74 
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of these cases, as these are bequests to individuals, the 
testator will be held intestate ; and his next-of-kin will 
take the estate. But if a like bequest be given to 
the executor in favour of a charity, the Court will, 
in both instances, supply the place of an executor, 
and carry into eftect that very bequest, which, in the 
case of individuals, nuLst have failed altogether.( I ) 
Another principle, equally well established, is. that, if 
the bequest be for charity it matters not how uncertain 
the persons or the objects may be ; or whether the 
persons who are to take, are in esse or not : or whether 
the legatee be a corporation eapal)le in law of taking 
or not ; or wliether the bequest can be cari ied into 
exact execution or not ; for in all these and the like 
cases, the Court will sustain tlie legacy, and give it 
effect according to its own principles. And where a 
literal execution becomes inexpedient or impracticable, 
the Court will execute it, as nearly as it can, according 
to the original purpose, oi- (as the technical expression 
is) cy fu'es. This doctrine seems to have been borrowed 
from the Roman Law ; for by that law, donations for 
public purposes were sustained and were applied, when 
illegal, 01/ pres, to other purposes, at least one hundreil 
years before Christianity became the religion of the 
empire.(2) If the testator has manifested a general 
intention to give to charity, the failure of the particular 
mode, by which the charity is to be effected, will not 
destroy the charity. For the substantial intention 
being charity, equity will substitute another mode of 
devoting the property to charitable purposes, although 
the formal intention as >to the mode cannot be accom- 
plished. The same principle is applied when the per- 

(1) B4. Jar., 2nd E!d., § 1166. JUttter v. Admr.-Gt^. of • 

( 2 ) 16 ., $ 
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sons or objects of the charity are uncertain or inde- 
finite, if the predominant intention of the testator is 
still to devote the property to charity. (1) All these 
doctrines proceed upoii the same ground, that is, the 
duty of the Court to eftectuate the general intention of 
the testator. And, accordingly, the application of them 
ceases whenever such general intention is not to be 
found. If, therefore, it is cleaidy seen that the testator 
had but one particular object in his mind, as, for 
example, to build a church at fV., and that purpose 
cannot be answered, the next-of-kin will take, there 
being, in such a case, no general charitable intention. 
So if a fund should be given in trust, to apply the in- 
come to printing and promoting the docti’ines of the 
supremacy of the Pope in ecclesiastical affairs in 
England, the trust would be held void on grounds of pub- 
lic policy ; and the propei-ty would go to the personal 
representatives of the party creating the trust ; and it 
would not be liable to be applied to other charitable 
purposes by the crown, because it was not intended to 
be a general trust for charity.(2) 

Where a testator bequeathed the interest of a fund 
to “ The Calcutta Armenian Orphans College Funds 
for the relief and enjoyment of the poor families, 
widows, orphans, and schools of the Armenian nation” 
and at the time of her death there was a charity in 
Madras called “ The Armenian Orphans College” but 
that there was none in Calcutta or elsewhere answering 
the description of the Calcutta Armenian Orphans 
College, there being only two charitable institutions in 
Calcutta which provided for . the relief and enjoyment 
of the poor families, widows, orphans and schools of 

(1) Story, 8 1181 ; Mayor of Lyons v. I, A., 32 at p. 54 ; 1 Cal., 303 at p, 
Advooats-OsnsraX o/ (1876), 3 (2) Story, 8 1182. 
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the A.rnienian nation of which one, the Church of St. 

« 

Nazareth, distributed money amongst and gave relief 
to the poor families, widows and orphans of the 
Armenian community and the, other, the Armenian 
Philanthropic Academy, educated gratuitously the poor 
and orphans of the same community the Court held 
that the testatrix in the bequest in question had a 
general charitable intention in favour of the poor 
families, widow.s, orphans and schools of the Armenian 
nation at Calcutta and not a special intention to benefit 
any particular institution and that therefore the doc- 
trine of cy pres applied and it directed that the interest 
of the fund should bo equally divided between the two 
Calcutta institutions. ( 1 ) 

Wheie a testator was maintaining a scidcivarat 
fluring his lifetime and by his will he directed that this 
saddvarat should continue to be maintained out of hi.s 
estate and that his executors should maintain in addition 
another saduvirab out of the income of the estate it was 
held that the bequest to the second saddvarat was not 
void for uncertainty, as it was the clear intention of the 
testator that this saddvarat should be on the same scale 
as the other, and there woulil, therefore, be no difficulty 
in ascertaining the nature of the saddvarat to bo estab- 
lished and the sum to be expended on it. (2) Where a 
fund was bequeathed for the purposes of dhurm and 
saddvarat and it was held that the gift to dhunn was 
invalid but that tl:i;,e gift to the saddvarat wa.s. valid; it 
was further held that one half of the fund should be 
appropriated to the Saddvarat and that the other half 
was undisposed of. (3) 

(1) Longhottom v. Satoor (1863). 1 Beni.. 1; Moravji v. Nenhai (ft92), 17 
M. H. C. R., 429 ; *866 Malehus v. Bom., 351. 

Broughton (1886), 13 Cal., 193. (3) Morarji v. Kenbai (18S2), 17 

- {2) Jm 14 Bom,, 351. 
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Rule 12. Where two clauses in a will are irreconcilable, 
so that they cannot' possibly stand togrether, the last shall 
prevail (1) 

This rule embodies the maxim “ Cum duo inter 
pugnantia reperiualur in testamento, ultimnm ratnni- 
c.y«.(2) The reason for thi.s rule is to be found in the 
nature of a will, which is ambulatory and revocable 
during the testator’s lifetime. Therefore when they are 
inconsistent and cannot po.s.sibly stand together a sub.se- 
quent will prevails over a prior will, a codicil prevails 
over a bequest in the will of which it is a codicil and a 
subsequent codicil prevails over a prior one. But this 
rule is never applied except on the failure of every attempt 
to give to the whole such a construction as will render 
every part of it eft*ective.(3) In the attainment of this 
object the local order of the limitations is di.sregarded, 
if it be possible by the transposition of them to deduce 
a consistent dispo.sition roni the entire will. Thus, 
if a man, in the first instance, devise lands to A in fee, 
and in a subsequent clause give the same lands to B for 
life, both parts of the will shall stand ; and, in the 
construction of law, the devise to B shall be first, the 
will being read as if the lands had been devised to /> 
for life, with remainder to A in fee. (4) Again where 
there are two devises in fee of the same property the 
devisees take concurrently. “ If in one part of a will, 
an estate is given to yi and afterwards the same testator 
gives the same estate to B, adding words of exclusion, 
as ‘ not to A ’ the repugnance would be complete, and 
the rule would apply. But if the same thing be given, 
first to A, and then to B, unless it be some indivisible 


(!) S^uccession Act, 8. 79. (3) Amirlhayyan v, Katharamayyan 

(2) Co. liitt., 112 (6), where two <1890), 14 Mad., 43 at p. 70. 

claoaes repugnant to each other are (4) Jarman, 6th Ed., Vol. I, 439. 
found in a wilt, the last prevails. 
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chattel, as in the ease which ]jord Harclwicke puts in 
Ulrich V. Litchfield (1), the two 'legatees may take 
together without any violence to the construction. It 
seems, therefore, bj’ no means inconsistent with the rule, 
as laid down by Ijord Coke and Tccognized by the 
authorities, that a subsequent gift, entirely and irre- 
concilably repugnant to a former gift of the same 
thing, shall abi'ogate or ^'evoko it, if it bo also held 
that, where the same thing i.s given to two different 
persons in different parts of the .same in.sirument each 
may take a moiety ; though had the second gift lieen 
in a subsequent will, it would, I apprehend, work a 
revocation. (2) But in cases of two inconsistent clauses, 
it is a settled and invariable rule not to disturb the 
prior devise further than is absolutely necesary for the 
purpose of giving effect to the ]>osterior qualifying 
disposition(f3) and where there is a clear gift in a will 
it cannot afterwards be cut down except by something, 
which, with reasonable certainty, indicate.s the intention 
of the testator to cut it down(4) and where you find 
a gift in clear and express terms you are not to permit 
subsequent and less distinct words to throw a doubt 
upon the former clear expressions. (5) The will of' a 
testator must primd facie at least, be taken to refei- 
to that which is the subject of his disposition ; the 
property which he has himself to give ; and, if he lias 
evinced his intention to give the property, very strong 
and clear language must be required to countervail that 
intention, and subject the property which he has once 
given to his further disposition. (6) 

(1) (1742) 2Atk.,372, {5) Btehar v. P. PeOi-uz (1805), 10 

(2) Lord Urotighaiu, She^^rat v. Bom. , 770 at p. 773. • 

Benthy (1^34), 2 My. 4 K*. 16.5. (6) Soorjeemony i)asee v. Dmohundhu 

(3) Jarman, 6th Ed., Vol. I, p 438. Mnltick (1857), 6 M. I. A., at p. 552. 

(4) 76., 443. 
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Rule 13. A will or bequest not expressive of any deflnito 
intention is void for uncertainty (1) 

In the construction of wills the most unbounded in- 
dulgence has been sho\vn to the ignorance, unskilful- 
ness, and negligence of testatoi’s ; no degree of technical 
informality, or of grammatical or orthographical error, 
nor the most perplexing confusion in the collocation of 
words and sentences, will deter the judicial expositor 
from diligently entering upon the task of eliciting from 
the contents of the instrument the intention of its 
author, the faintest traces of Avhich will be sought out 
from every part of the will, and the whole carefully weigh- 
ed together; but if, after eA'ery endeavour, he finds him- 
self unable, in regard to any material fact, to penetrate 
through the obscurity in which the testator has involved 
his intention, the failure of the intended disposition is 
the inevitable consequence. Conjecture is not permitted 
to supply what the testator ha.s failed to indicate ; for as 
the law has provided a definite successor in the absence 
of disposition, it would be unjust to allow the right of 
this ascertained object to be superseded ])y the claim of 
any one not pointed out by the testator with equal 
distinctness. The principle of construction here referred 
to ha.s found expression in. the familiar phrase, that the 
heir is not to be disinherited unless by express words or 
necessary implication. (2) As it is a maxim that the 
execution of a trust shall be under the control of the 
Court, it must be of such a nature that it can be under 
that control so that the administration of it can be 
reviewed by the Court, t)r if the trustee dies the Court 
itself can execute the trust — a trust therefore which in 
the case of mal-administration could be reformed and a 
due administration directed, and then, unlpss the subject 

(2) Jai-man, 5th Kd., Vol. I. p. m 


(1) fejnceession Act, s, 70. 
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and objects can be ascertained upon principles familiar in 
other cases, it must be decided that the Court can neither 
reform mal-administration nor direct a due adminstra- 
tion.(l) Therefore, when we are dealing with geneial 
words, we must consider whether there is such an indica 
tion of purpose or trust that the Court if called upon t<i 
execiute it, can see what it has to do — can see the limits 
of its own powers. (2) The following are instances of 
be«(ue.sts void for uncertainty. A direction l)y a testator 
to his e.xecut<n' to lay out and expend such portion of 
his e.state a.s the latter might in hi.s di.scretion think 
necessary and proper in and towards the construction 
and erection of a pucca bathing glumt nt a suitabhi 
])lace in the river Hooghly to be surmounted by a 
chadney; and two temples for Siva, for whose daily 
worship a monthly allowance was to be made by the 
executor, the amount w'hereof was to be in his absolute 
discretion, and a further direction that the executor 
was to hold the rest and residue of the property and 
to invest the accumulations thereof to the best 
advantage.(:3) A direction that if after the performance 
of all the other directions contained in the w'ill then^ 
should remain any money, the executor was to spend 
it in proper and just acts for the testator’s benefit. (4) 
A direction that the executors w'ere to give to the 
testator’s brothers, their wives and children, according 
to their (the executors’) wisbes.(5) has 

been defined to be law, virtue, legal or moral duty,(6) 


(1) Morice v. JBif*hop of Dinham 
aS04),0 Ves. JnnMH99;10 Ves. Jiin., 
•531 at p. 539, cited with approval in 
Runchortimt v. Parvatibai (1899), 26 
I. A., 71 nt pp. 80, 81 ; 23 Bom., 725 at 
p, 725 ; 3 O W. K,. 621 at p. 625. 

(2) Ptir Lindley, L. J., In re Macduff 
1(1896), 2 Clh, 451>t pp. 464. 


(3) Surbomungola Debt w, Mohendvft 
(1878), 4 Cal., 508. 

(4) Ookool Nath Otiha v. Ismr 
Lochun Rf»y (1836), 14 Cal., 228, 

(5) Kumatdeami v. Suhharaya 
(1886), 9 Mad. , m 

6) WilaonV OloMary, 137. 
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and bequests of property for dharani ; dharma or 
dharmada have been held to be void for uncertainty. (1) 
But on the other hand apparently following the maxim 
Id cerium cst (fuod cerium reddi poteM the following 
devises have been held to be good “ I do direct my 
trustee to spend suitable sums at the annual .dirads or 
anniversaries of iny father, mother, and grandmother, 
as well as of myself after my demise, for the perform- 
ance of the ceremonies and the feedinof of the Brah- 
mins and the poor ; to .spend suitable sums for the 
annual contribution and gifts to the Brahmins, Pundits 
holding tolls (or native schools) for (the diffusion of 
Sanskrit) learning in the country at the time of the 
Doorga poojah. To spend suitable sums for the perusal 
of Mohabharat and Pooravi, and for the prayer to God 
during the month of Kartick.(2) Also a bequest for 
the performance of ceremonie.s and giving feasts to 
Brahmins.(3) Also a devise “ to get a Siva’s temple 
erected at a reasonable cost in a suitable place within 
the compound of the brick-built haitaldiana house, 
inclusive of the building and the garden thereto ", the 
testator having constantly resided in that house.(4) 

Rule 14. The description, contained in a will, of pro- 
perty the subject of the gift, shall, unless a contrary 
intention appear by the will, be deemed to refer to and 
comprise the property answering that description at the 
death of the testator. (5) 

The section was intended to give, effect to what has 
been called a generic disposition, so as to make it in- 


(1) Gamjabai v. Thavar Mnlla (1863), 
1 B. H. O. R., 71 ; Curmndas v. Vandra- 
vandas (1889), 14 Bom., 482 ; Morarji v. 
Nmhai (4892), 17 Bom., 351 ; Davshankar 
V. Moiirani (1893), 18 Bom., 136 ; Rwi- 
chorda9 v. Parvatibai (stipra). 

(2) Dwarka Nath* Bymek v. Burroda 
Persaud Bysack (1878), 4 CaU, 443 ; ace 


KiHshnaraniani Vast v. Ananda 
A>t>/inaBo9«(1869),4 B. L. R. ((>.c.)231. 

(3) Lakshmishankar v. Vaijnath 
(1881), 6 Bom., 21. 

(4) Gokool Nath Quha v. Issur 
Lochan Roy (1887), 14 CaK, 222. 

(5) Succession Act, s. 77; See I Viet,, 
e. 26, 8. 24 ; on which thi^riile is founded* 
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elude all property of the kind descrihed belonging to 
the testator at the time of his death. Obviously it is 
not necessary to the application of the section that it 
should be shown that the testator intended that the 
after-acquired property should pass. If he had no 
intention on the subject, the after-acquired property 
will pass by force of the provision. The Statute re- 
quires that the will shall show upon the face of it a 
contrary intention, that is, an intention that the after- 
acquired property shall not ])ass.(l) But it does not 
say that we are to construe whatever a man saj's in his 

will as If it were made on the day of his death It 

is to be observed that the act sjieaks of it — that is the 
will. When there is a puzzle as to which clause of the 
Avill carries a particular property, the Statute does not 
say which clause is to outweigh the other, but only that 
the property is to be comprised in the will. Be it so. 
The question still remains which clause carries the pro- 
perty, the residuary or specific devise.(2) The eflect of 
sec. 24 of the Wills Act is not to alter the law of speci- 
fic legacies. Tlie only effect is that, to ascertain what 
is comprised in a specific bequest, it is necessary in all 
cases to consider the will as made immediately before 
the testator’s death. There is only one exception to 
this rule and that is where the testator refers to the 
date of the will as the point of time at which the 
quantum of property is to be ascertained. There is, 
however, another apparent exception to the rule, which 
is, where a testator has used words of such a character 
that it is doubtful whether or not they are sufficiently 
extensive to cover additions to the property made 
between the date of the will and that of this death. 

(1) Per Kay, J., In re Portal and (2) /'«>' Lindley, L. J., 7n r« I'ortoI.aRd 
(1884), 27 Ch., 602. £(im6 (on appeal) (1883), 80 Ch., 55. 
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It is in the construction of gifts of this cliaracter that 
questions have usually arisen since the Wills Act.(l) 

It may even happen that, by a strict application to 
specific gifts of the principle which makes the will 
speak from the death, a gift of this nature might be 
invalidated for uncertainty. For instance, if a testator, 
having a house in the Strand, devises it the descrip- 
tion of his house in the Strand, and afterwards acquires 
another in the same place, and holds both houses at the 
time of his decease, it is evident that the statutory pro- 
vision would, in such ease, by bringing lioth the houses 
within the terms of the description, render the devise 
void for uncertainty ; unless it could be ascertained by 
extrinsic evidence which of them was intended. To 
avoid such a consequence, probably it w’ould be held 
that the fact of the testator’s ownership of one liouse 
only at the date of the will w’as a sufficient indication of 
his meaning that house ; and yet this is, pro tanto, a 
departure from the principle of the enactment under 
consideration ; for had the devise been in terms of the 
liouse in the Strand which should belong to the testator 
at his decease, there would have been no ground for 
distinguishing between the house that belonged to him 
when ho made his wdll, and that which he subsequently 
acquired : so that, if the extrinsic evidence failed to 
show which of the two houses was intended (if, indeed, 
evidence is admissible in such a case), the plurality 
would be fatal to the devise.(2) 

But it is clear that words which merely import but 
do not emphatically refer to time present, as a general 
devise or bequest of property, or of propertj’^ of a 
particular genus, of which “ I am seized " or “ am 

U) Williams on Executors, 10th Ed., (*2) Jarman, Jth Ed., Vol. I, pp. 294} 295. 
Vol. II, pp. 1177, 1178. 
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posses.sed” will generally include all/)r all of that genus 
to which the testator is entitled at the time of his death, 
though acquired after the date of the will. And the 
effect of the Statute ought not to he flittered awa}? hy 
catching at doubtful expressions for the purpose of 
taking a case out of its operation. (1) 

(t) Jarman, .’>th Ed., p. Per Cotton, L. J., Kveretl v. ICcerHt (1877), 7 Ch. D. 
at p. 433. 
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Rule 15. Where property is bequeathed to any person, 
he is entitled to the whole of the interest therein, unless 
it appears from the will that only a restricted interest was 
intended.(l) 

Ip an estate were given to a man simply without 
express words of inheritance, it would, in the absence of 
a conflicting context, carry by Hindu law (as under the 
pre.sent state of law it does by will in l^'nglnnd) an estate 
(jf inheritance. If there were added to such a gift an 
imperfect dc.scription of it as a gift of inheritance, not 
excluding the inheritance impo,sed by the law, an estate 
of inheritance would pass. If again, the gift were in 
terms of an estate inheritable according to la^-, witli 
superadded words restricting the power of transfer which 
the law’ annexes to that estate, the restriction would be 
rejected, as being repugnant, or, rather, as being an 
attempt to take away the power of transfer which the 
law attaches to the estate which the giver has suffici- 
ently shown his intention to create, although he adds a 
(jualification which the law does not recognize.(2) 

With this rule should be read section 159 of the Suc- 
ce.ssion Act.(3) A devise of the rents and profits or of 
the income of land passes the land itself, both at law and 


(L) Succession Act, s. S2. 

{'!) Tagortt v. Tagore (1872), Sup. Vol. 
I. A., 47 at p. 65 ; 9 B. L. R., 377 at p. 
395. See 1 Viet., c. 26, § 28 ; Damodar^ 
das V. Dayabhai (1898), 25 I. A., 126 : 22 
liom. , 833 i 2 C. W. N., 417: LalU Mohun 
Singh Roy v. Chukkun Lall Roy (1897), 
24 I. A., 76 ; 24 Cal.. 849; I C. VV. X., 


390 ; Bhoobun Mohini Dehya v. Hurrish 
Chunder Chowdhry (1878), 5 I. A., 138 
at p. 147 ; 4 Cal., 23 at p. 27 ; 2 G. L. R.. 
339 nt p. 342. 

(3) Where the interest or produce of 
a fund is beque^iilied to any person, 
and the will affords no indication of an 
intention that the enjoyment of the 
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ill equity ; a rule, it is saltl, founded on the feudal law, 
according to which the whole beneficial interest in the 
laud consisted in tlie right to take the rents and [)rofit.s.(l) 
But a beijuest of the rents and profits of an estate 
where there is no intention in the will to pass the estate 
is void.(2) Again where the estate was vested in 
trustees and the income was expressed to he given as 
maintenance it was held that the devise did not pass 
an absolute estate.(;!) A direction that immovable 
property should be retained in the hands of trustees and 
that the balance of the rents, profits, etc., after the pay- 
ment of expenses should be u-sed and onjojnjd b}' the 
testator’s son in such manner as he might tliink lit, with 
a provision empowering the sons of such son to call him 
to account for the management of the property on 
attaining the age of twenty-one, and with a direct, 
though void, gift over to the grandsons of such son, was 
held to confer only a life-estate on the testator’s son.(4) 
But in the same will a devise to the testator’s son 
(r, of the testator’s remaining movable property to be 
dealt with by him as he should think jirojier with a 
proviso that when Cr’.s sons should attain the age of 
twenty-one, such property should be divided and duly 


bequest should be of limited duration, 
the principal well as the interest 
shall beloni' to the lofrateu. 

Illustrations, 

(«) A bequeathes to B the interest 
of his live per cent, promissory notes 
of the Government of Incfla. There is 
no other danse in the will afEectin^ 
those securities. B is entitled to A*h 
live per cent, promissory notes of the 
Government of India. 

(6) A bequeathes the interest of his 
5^ per cent, promissory notes of the 
Government of Indja to B for his lifet 
ami after his death to 0. B is entitled 
to the interest of the notes during: bi^ 
life ; and € is entitled to the notes upon 


B's death. 

(r) .4 bequeathes to B the rents of his 
lands at A'. B is entitled to the lands. 

(1) .farnian, r>th Kd., pp. 740, 741 J 
Blann v. Bell (1852), 2 1). M. and G., 781 ; 
Afanno.e v. Ort^emr (1872), L. K., 14 Eq., 
450 : Hemanffini Basi v. Nobin Chamt 
Ohose (1882), S Cal., 788 at p. SOU 
11 C. L. R., :i70 at p. :i8l. 

(2) Sookhmoy Chundsr Dass v. »Vrt- 
mati Monohurri Last (1885), 12 I. A., 
lOa; n Cal., 684. 

m Bullubhdas Thueksr (1890), 14 
Bora., m 

(4) Anatidrao v. The Admr,-Oenl, oj 
Bombay (1895), 20 Bom., 460. 
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received by G and his sons in equal shares was held to con- 
fer an absolute gift of the property to 6\(1) Where pro- 
perty was given to a daughter and her son, and no power 
of alienation was given to the daughter while there was 
an exjiress prohibition against alienation in so far as the 
son was concerned, it was held that the daughter took a 
life-estate with remainder to her son. (2) But a bequest to 
a daughter and her son of a four-anna share of the testa- 
tor’s estate for their maintenance with power to alienate 
the same was held to confer an absolute estate on each 
of tliem of a two-anna share of the testator’s estate. (3) 
There have been varying decisions as regard.s 
devises of immovable jiroperty to Hindu widows. In 
Soorjeeinonay Dossee v. Dinohundhoo Mullick{A) the 
following rules of construction were stated ; “ Primari- 
ly the words of the will are to be considered. They 
convey the expression of the testator’.s wishes ; but 
the meaning to be attached to them may be affected 
by surrounding circumstances, and where this is the 
case those circumstances no doubt must be regarded. 
Amongst the circumstances thus to be regarded, is 
the law of the country under which the will is made 
and its dispositions are to be carried out. If that law 
has attached to particular words a particular meaning, 
or to a particular disposition a particular effect, it must 
be assumed that the testator, in the di.spo8itions that 
he has made, had regard to that meaning or to that 
effect, unless the language of the will or the sorround- 
ing circumstances displace that assumption.” And in 
Mahomed Shamsool v. Shewakram{b) a gift to the 

(1) Anantlrao v. The Adinr.'f/enl, vf Ohatid Dull I. A., 37 ; 23 Cal., 

Bombay (1895). 20 Horn., 450. 070. , 

(2) Sim Jim v. Villa Bhatta (180S), (4) (1S57) 6 M. I. A. at p. 550. 

21 Mad., 425. (5) (1874) 2 I. A., 7 at pp, 14, 15 ; 

{Z) Jogeswar Narain Deo \\ Ram 14 W. ll., 229. 
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widow of the testator’s son who had predeceased the 
testator in which it was stated thfit except her none 
other is or shall be my heir and inalik ” with a further 
qualification that the widow and her daughters “ are 
and shall be heir and inalik ” was held only to confer 
a life-estate on the widow. In arriving at this con- 
clusion their Lordships of the Privy Council state : 
'‘In construing the will of a Hindu it is not impropei' 
to take into consideration what are known to be the 
ordinary notions and wishes of Hindus with respect 
to the devolution of property. It may bo assumed 
that a Hindu generally desires that an estate, especially 
an ancestral estate, shall be retained in his i’amily ; and 
it may he as.sumed that a Hindu knoivs that, as a 
general rule, at all events, women do not take absolute 
estates of inheritance which they arc; enabled to alienate.” 
But a w'ill made by a Hindu testator in English in 
which he gave, devised and bequeathed to her and her 
lieirs and assigns for ev(;r all his real and personal estates 
and eftects and appointed her the sole executrix was con- 
strued as conferring an ab.solutc estate on the widow(l) 
and a statement in a document held to be a testa- 
rnentarv document that the donor’s widow and daughter 

t/ o 

were to he maliks of his property was held to confei' 
an absolute estato.(2) Hut in Koonjhehari Dhur v. 
Premchcmd Dutt(ti) it was laid down that the common 
rule of Hindu law is that, in respect of gifts by a 
husband to his wife, she takes immovables only for 

{\) Promntio Ooo7nar Ghonfi v. .S7 mir (1872), 10 B, Jj, K., 

Tarucknuth Sircar {IST2), 10 1). Xi. ll., was clistiiiprubhed on tho gvonnd 

•267. tlmfc tlio widow wai held to teko a 

(2) MusmmniKoUamy Kofir\\Luchmi lioritable iiitorcst, the device bein^ to 

(1875), 21 W. K., 395. her, her hoi i s, and assi^fnees for ever ; 

(3) (1880) 5 Cal.. 684 at p. 68(5. 087 ; and tho case of Siith Mnlchand v. Bai 
followed in Hlra v. Lnk»h7i\i Bai Mancha (1883), 7 Bom,, 491, on the 
(1887), H Bom., 573 at. pp. 578,579. There ground that thero was an expresj^ 
the case of Promrino Coomar Ghim v. power of alionation given to the widow. 
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her life, and has no power of alienation, while her domi- 
nion over movable property is absolute, and further 
that a Hindu wife takes, by the will of her husband, no 
more absolute right over the propert}’^ bequeathed, than 
she would take over such property ; if conferred upon 
her by gift during the lifetime of her husband ; and 
that whether in respect of a gift or a will, it w'ould be 
necessary for the husband to give her in express terms 
a heritable right or power of alienation. In Ilari Lall 
v. Bai Iieu'a{ 1 ) tlie testator directed that after his 
death his wife was to take possession of and enjoy his 
property, and declared that just as he w'as the owner so 
she was to be the owner, but there were no words of 
inheritance used nor did he dii'eetly give his wife any 
power of disposition over the property. The Court 
held that the widow only took a life-interest in the 
property and in delivering judgment Farren, C. J., 
said (2) : “The Courts have always leaned against such 
a construction of the will f)f a Hindu testator as would 
give to his widow unqualified control over his property. 
By the use of such expression as my wife is the owner 
after me, or my wife is the heir it is usually under- 
stood that the testator is providing for the succession 
during the lifetime of the widow and not altering 
the line of inheritance after her death.” But in Lala 
Itamjeivan Lall v. DoMoer (3) it was held that the 
word ‘ malili passed an absolute estate to the testator’s 
daughters although there w^as a direction in the will 
that they should not be entitled to alienate the shares 
given to them. The provision against alienation was 
treated as void under section 125 of the Succession 
Act. 

(1) (1896) 21 Bom., 3T6. (3) (1897) 24 Cal., 407. 

(2) Ib. at pp. 380, 381. 



Rule 16. Where property is bequeathed to a person with 
a bequest in the alternative to another person or to a class 
of persons, if a contrary intention does not appear by the 
will, the legatee first named shall be entitled to the legacy, 
if he be alive at the time when it takes effect ; but if he be 
then dead, the person or class of persons named in the 
second branch of the alternative shall take the legacy. 

This rule deals with sul)stitutioiial gifts and its 
object is to provide for the death of the prior legate*- 
before the period of distribution. A substitutional gift 
is of the nature of a remainder which has been define*! 
as an estate which is so limited as to be immediately 
expectant on the natural determination of a particular 
estate limited by the same in.strument.( 1 ) It is 
therefore by nature <juite distinct from an exe«;utory 
devise which is a limitation by will of a future estate or 
interest which cannot consistently with the i-ule-s of law 
take effect as a remainder ; for it is well settled (and, 
indeed, has been remarked as a rule with*)ut an 
exception) that Avhen a devise is (-apable, according U> the 
state of the objects at the death of the testator, of taking 
effect as a remainder it shall Jiot be construed as an 
executory devise.(2) The strong tendency of the 
modern cases certainly is to consider the word “or” a.s 
introducing a substituted gift in the event of the first 
legatee dying during the testator’s lifetime ; in other 
words, as inserted in prospect *.>f, and wdth a view to 
guard against, the failure of a gift by lapse. (3) Moreover 
when an estate of inheritance is intended to be given 
which is void beyond the life of the donee and there is 
a gift over in a specified event substituted for the void 
gift such gift over may be good. (4) Where there 

(1) Jarman, 5th Ed., p. 822, Sqo Raiki»hori DasH Defm^ulronaih 

(2) Ib. See Javerhai v. Kalibai (1891), Sircar (1887), 15 I. A.. 37 ; 15 Cal., 409. 

16 Bom., 492. (4) Kumar Tarakemar Hoy v. 

(3) Jarman, 5th Bd., Vol. I, p. 481. Kumar Soshi Skikharestoar (1883), 10 
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is a gift over in a Hindu will, to a class some of whom 
are not capable of taking the gift, it is submitted that 
such a gift will be construed as enuring to the benefit 
of those who can take.(l) Where there appears to be a 
general intention in favour of a class and a particular in- 
tention in favour of individuals of the class to be selected 
b}’^ another person, and the particular intention fails from 
tlie selection not being made, the general intention in 
favour of the class will be carried into effect.(2) That 
is where a power is given to appoint in favour of A or 
B (A and B being either (;lasses or individuals ) a gift in 
defiuilt of appointment is implied between A and 

Rule 17. Where a bequest is made to a class of persons 
under a general description only, no one to whom the words 
of the description are not in this ordinary sense applicable 
shall take the legacy. (4) 

A gift to a class is a gift of an aggregate sum to 
a body of persons uncertain in number at the time of 
the gift, to be ascertained at a future time, and who 
are all to take in equal or in some other definite pro- 
portions, the share of each being dependent for its 
amount upon the ultimate number of persons.{5) 

A gift is made to a class when (whether the donees 
are individually named or not) it appears from the 
instrument of gift : 


l. A.. 51 ; 9 Cal., 9i'>2 ; 13 O. L. U., 62 ; 
HaikUhorl Daaai v. iJeheiHironnfh 
Sircar (1887), 1.1 1. A., 37 ; 15 Cal., 409 ; 
Hal MotAralioo v, iUii Mamoobai (1897), 
i>4 I. A., 93. 

(1) Ram La.fl Sett v. Knnai Lall SHt 
(1880), 12 Cal., 663; Rai Risheu Chnnd 
V. Aemaida (1884), 11 I. A., 164; 
6 All., 560; Man}amma Vadmana 
7^A<c?/^rt (1889), 1*2 Mad., 393 ; Srinavasa 
V. Dandayndapani{\^W), 12 Ma<l., 411 ; 
KrWtnauath v. Atmaram (1891). l.^ 
ilora., 543; ManonJdas v. Tribhuvandas 


(1891), 15 Bom., 652; Trihhnvandas v. 
Gangadass (1893), 18 Bom.. 7 ; Krishna 
Rtw V. Bmahni (1895), 20 Bom., 571, 
But see Raikuhori Dan v. Vebendra- 
nath Sircar ^ supra ; Khimji Jairam 
V. Mararji (1S97), 22 Bom., 533. 

(2) Rurrowgh v. Philcox (1840), 4 
Myl. A C., 92 ; Brown v. Higgs (1799), 
4Ves., 708; (1800) 6 Vea., 495 ; (1803> 
8 Ves., 561. 

(3) Jarman, 5th Fd., Vol. I, p. 483. 

(4) Succession Act, s. 85. 

(5} Jarman, 5th £d«, Vol. I, p. 232. 
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(а) That they ai'e to take as persons coming 

within a general description (^.e., as a true 
class) ; or 

(б) That although one general description will 

not cover the donees, yet that the donor 
intended them to take not as individuals, 
but as members of a body of persons.(l) 
Generally speaking, the cases with reference to a 
set or class of persons have been decided according to 
the terms which have been used. A gift to “ my. 
children ” is a familiar instance : it means per-sons holding 
a common relation to the testator. The same with 
regard to a gift to nephews and nieces. It is settled 
law that a gift is not the less a gift to a class because 
you name a particular individual. I may give as an 
instance a gift to “ all my children including John.'' 
As Sir George Jessel put in In re Allen (2) a testator 
may, simply, by way of precaution, name an individual 
in the class description because he may have some 
suspicion that the individual is illegitimate, or some 
thing of that kind. Including in a general descrip- 
tion a certain person as a member of a class where 
the testator himself treats that person as a member 
of that class, and naming him individually in the 
gift itself, does not make the gift less a gift to a 
class. (3) 

Where- a gift is made in terras which would make 
it a gift to a class simply but for the fact that the number 
of persons constituting the class is stated and is different 
from the real number, then the Court in the absence 
of anything to show that particular members of the 

(1) Underhill and *Strahan, Intw- (3) f*«r Chitty, .i.. In r» Jackson 

pt'eUtion ol Wills and Settlemanta.p. 69. (1883), 25 Ch. 1)., 163, 16S, 166. 

(2) (1881) 29 W.B.. 480. 

B, pWS • ’ 10 
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class were intended, will reject the enumeration as 
a mistake and construe the gift as a gift to the class 
8imply.(l) 

A gift to a class implies an intention to benefit 
those who constitute the class, and to exclude all others ; 
but a gift to individuals described by their several 
names and descriptions, though they may together 
constitute a class implies an intention to benefit the 
individuals named. In a gift to a class you look to the 
description, and inquire whal individuals answer to if. ; 
and those who do answer to it are the legatees described. 
But if the parties to whom the legacy is given be not 
described as a class, but by their individual names and 
additions,, though together constituting a class, those 
who may constitute the class at any particular time 
may not, in any respect, correspond with the description 
of the individuals named as legatees. If a testiitor 
give a legacy to be divided amongst the children of A 
at a particular time, those who constitute the class at 
the time will take ; but if the legacy be given to B, (' 
and D, children of A, as tenants in common, and one 
die before the testator, the survivors will not take the 
share of the deceased child. The question must be, was 
the intention to bequeath to those who might, at the 
time, constitute the class, or to certain individuals who, 
it was supposed, would constitute it ? (2) 

In the case of a gift to a class, the time when the 
gift is to take effect in enjoyment is called the period 
of distribution. When the period of distribution is the 
date of the instrument of gift coming into operation, 
the gift is said to be immediate ; when it is a date 

(1) Underhill and Strahan, p. 75. v. ^Barber (IS^jS), 3 Myl. and C., 

In re Stephenson (18971, 1 Ch., 75, 81. 688, 695. 

, (2) Per Oottenham, L. C., Barber 
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subsequent to the instrument coming into operation, 
it is said to be postponed.(l) 

Where a specific gift is made to each member of a 
class, whether it is immediate or postponed, no person 
can primd facie be entitled to take under it who did 
not belong to the class when the instrument came into 
operation. (2) 

Rule 18. Where a bequest is made simply to a described 
class of persons, the thing: bequeathed shall g:o only to such 
as shall be alive at the testator’s death.(3) 

But if property is bequeathed to a (slass of persons 
described as standing in a particular degree of kindred 
to a specified individual, but their possession of it is 
deferred until a time later than the death of the testator 
by reason of a [nior beipiest or otherwise, tlie property 
shall at that time go to such of them as shall be then 
alive, and to the representatives of any of them who 
have died since the death of the testator.(4) 

In giving judgment in Mameyk v. Ferguson (5) 
Pontifex, J., said ; “ The first question in this case is, 
whether the defendant, Charles Batliurst Maseyk, who 
was born after the testator’s decease, but before the 


(1) Underhill & 8trahan, p. 78, fu 
re Knapp^it SHthrmtU (1895), 1 Cli., 
91,96. 

(2) Underhill & Strahan. p. 79. As 
regards what has been hold to be a gift 
to a class, see Manjamma v. Padmana- 
bhayya (1889), 12 Mad. , ,393 ; Afanyaldas 
V. TribhumndaSt (1891), 15 flom., 652; 
Soudaminey Dossee v. Jogesh Chunder 
Dutt (1876), 2 Cal., 262 ; Jtam Lull Sett v. 
Kanai Lall .8«/.M1886), 12 Cal., 663; 
Krishnarao v. Babuji (1895), 29 Bom., 
571 ; Khin\)i v. Morarji (1897), 22 Bom,, 
533 ; KrUhnanaih v. Aimaram (1891), 15 
Bom., 543; Admr,~^ml. v. Money 
(1892), 15 Mad., 448 ; GaUy Nath Naugh 
Ch(Aodhi*y v. Chunder Nath (1882), 12 


Cal., 378; Hyally Mahomed v. Lady 
(1991), 3 Boui. L. K., 785. 

(3) .Sue. Act., .s. 98. 

(4) /5, exception. As reg.avds the 
illustrations to this section, the rule 
laid flown in the Tagore case must be 
applied when they are sought to be 
made applicable to wills of Hindus. 
This would make illustrations («), (5) 
and (c) applicable in their entirety. In 
illustration {d) only the executor of 
G and D would take, in illustration (<?) 
E would be excluded ; in illustration 
{g) only D and B would take «and in 
illustration {h) only C would take. 

(5) (1878), 4 Cal., 671, at pp. 672, 673. 
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period of distribution mentioned in the will, can be 
admitted into the class of nephews and nieces to whom 
the testator bequeathed his residuary estate. I have 
already held in a former suit in the matter of this will 
that the children of the testator’s brother took vested 
interests at his death, but it was not determined in 
that suit whether the class would open to admit an 
object born after the testator’s death but before the 
period of distribution. Under the Engli.sh law it is 
clear that such an object would be admitted into the 
class. But in this country the question is governed by 
section 98 of the Succession Act. I think the intention of 
the framers of that section Avas to assimilate the laAv 
here to that which exists in England, although the 
section, with its exception, and illustration (A) are not 
very happily expressed ; and I am prepared to hold in 
the present case that any child of the testator’s brothers 
who was born before the period of distribution is 
entitled to participate as a member of the class ; and 
that the period of distribution in this gift is the date 
when any nephew or niece shall attain majority Avithin 
the provisions Of the Succes.sion Act, or when anj’' niece 
should many whichever event should first happen.” 

“ In dealing Avith a gift to a class you enquire first, 
at Avhat period the class is to be ascertained — it may 
in the case of a will be on the death of the testator or 
at a later period. 

“If the class is to be ascertained on the death of 
the testator, no question of remoteness can arise, and 
the general rule is that the gift takes effect in fuAmur 
of such of the class as are then Capable of taking. If 
the ascertainment of the class is deferred to a later date, 
those Avho become members of the class Avithin the 
extended period are admitted ; and subject to any 
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<{uestion of remoteness those who are thus capable of 
taking take. In either case, if any members of the 
class are incapable of taking because born after the date 
of ascertainment, they are simply excluded, and the 
rest take the whole ; and this is so even if the gift be to 
persons born and to be born — SpnAcklmg v. Kamer(^i) : 
Ay ton V. Ayton{2) ; Whitbread v. Lord St. John(S ) ; 
Mann v. Thompson (4). If any die in the testator’s 
lifetime they are simply excluded, and the rest take the 
whole — StcAvart v. Sheffield{5) ; Ke Colenicin{(i). If the 
gift to one is revoked by codicil, he is simply excluded, 
and the rest take the whole — Shaw v. McMahon{7). 
If one is incapacitated from taking because he has 
attested the will, lie is simply excluded and the re.st take 
the whole — Young v. Davies{B) ; Fell v. Biddidph(9).” 

“ In many of the cases the decision was based 
upon the special doctrines of English Law applicable to 
joint tenancy. But Fell v. Biddulph{9) and In re 
Colemen{G) show that the rule is the same where no 
joint tenancy comes in.” 

The Indian Succession A.ct in section 98 declares the 
law applicable to wills governed by that Act in accord- 
ance substantially with the view I have explained.” 

As to thefirst part of the rule, the law is clear and 
simple : Provided there is or are any member or mem- 
bers of the class to take the gift when the instrument 
of gift comes into operation, then that member or those 
members are alonp entitled to share in the gift unless an 
intention to the contrary appears on the face of the 
instrument.! 10) 


(1) (1761), 1 Dick., 344. 

(2) (KW), I Co*, 827. 

(3) (1801), lOVes. Jnn., IS2. 

(4) (1864), Kay, 638. . 

(5) (1811), 13 Bast, 626. 


(6) (1876), L. R. 4 Ch. D., 166. 

(7) (ISIS), 4 Dr. ft W., 481. * 

(8) (lbe.3), 2 Dr. ft 8., 167. 

(9) (1876), D. R. 10 O. P., 701. 

(10) UnderhiU ^ Straban, p. 82* 
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The second part of the rule is equally clear and 
certain. When the gift is postponed, whether the post- 
ponement arises through conditions expressly attached 
to the gift, as for example, by a condition that the share 
of each member of the class is to be paid to him only 
on his attaining the age of twenty-one, or through the 
nature of the property given, as by its being a remainder 
following a life-estate, in the absence of any words in 
the instrument of gift to the contrary effect, all persons 
who were members of the class at the time the instru- 
ment came into operation, or who became members of 
it before the period of distribution, belong to the claos 
in whose favour the gift accrues. If the postponement 
arises through the property given being reversionary 
in its nature, it makes no difference whether the interest 
in possession was or was not created under the instru- 
ment of gift. Nor does it matter whether the interest 
given in the postponed gift is vested or contingent : 
Provided the whole gift is, in fact, postponed, the class 
to whom it is given will remain unfixed until it has 
become enjoyable in possession. If, however, the gift 
is partly immediate and partly postponed for the purpose 
of ascertaining the class, it will be regarded as an 
immediate gift, and only tho.se belonging to the class 
when the instrument came into operation can claim 
under it, (1) 

Rule 19. Where two legacies are made to the same 
persons in a wUl or a codicil, unless a contrary intention is 
shown, if the legacies are of the same specific thing, he is 
entitled to receive that specific thing only ; if the legacies 
are of the same amount or quantity of a thing, he is entitled 
to one such legacy only ; and if the legacies are of unequal 
amounts or of different specific things, he is entitled to both. 


(1) Underhill & Strahan, p. 
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Corollary— Where two leg-acies, whether equal or un- 
equal in amount are given to the same legatee, one by a 
will and the other by a codicil, or each by a different 
codicil, the legatee is entitled to both legacies. 

This Rule is incoiporated in .section 88 of the 
Succession Act, and for the purposes of this Rule the 
word “will” does not include a codicil. It deals with 
what are called cunmlativc legacies, and the piinciples 
on which it is based are thu.s stated in the commentary 
oi\ Ilooley V. Hatton ( I) given in White and Tudor’s 
Loading ca.ses in Equity.(2) “ Hooleij v. Hatton has 
usually been referred to as (containing a sound exposition 
of the law as to the repetition of legacies, when the 
point to be determined is, whether a second legacy is 
to be taken as substitutional or accumulative. The 
rules laid down in the principal case are {«) when the 
same specific thing is given twice, whether in the .same 
or different instruments, it is one gift. 

“ But following the civil law, our law takes a 
distinction between res and (quantity, and the second 
rule is, (h) that, where the legacies are given by different 
writings, the presumption is that they are accumulative, 
whether the amount be equal, greater or less. 

“ The thii’d rule is, (c) that where legacies of the 
same amount are given by the same document, the pre- 
sumption is that they are not cumulative.” Mr. Justice 
Aston says : “ The law seems to be, and the authorities 
only go to prove the legacy not to be double, where it is 
given for the same cause in the same Act, and totidem 
vea'bis, or only with a small difference.” The first rule 
seems to follow ex necessitate rei ‘ the only question to be 
decided is whether there are separate articles referred to.’ 


(1) (1772) 2 nick. 461 (». c.) I Bro. (2) 7th Ed., Vol, 1, 885 at pp. 
C. .891) N. 870. 
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Double gift of the same specific thhig . — ^With 
regard to the first csase mentioned by Mr. Justice Aston 
it is clear that where the same specific thing or corpus 
is given, either in the same instrument or in different 
instruments in the nature of the thing it can but be a 
repetition ; for instance, there are two gifts of a ruby 
ring, and there is no pretence that there are two ruby 
rings. The second is the principal and most important 
rule. In commenting on the case of Hooley v. Hatton 
the Master of the Rolls said in Barclay v. Wainwright( 1 ): 
“ It is now too late to deny that it is settled and 
acquiesced in as a rule of the Court, that simpliciter and 
primd facie two different instruments giving legacies, 
whether of the same, or a larger amount, and more 
particularly of a different species, shall be held acoumu- 
lative and not a substitution. That was determined in 
Hooley v. Hatton." 

Of course, the rule is merely a rule of construction, 
and must yield to clear expression or intrinsic evidence 
of intention that one legacy is to be in substitution for 
the other ; but the express statement that some legacies 
are to be “ in addition,” and the omission of those words 
as to others, is not sufficient to show that the latter ai’e 
not to be cumulative. (2) Although primd facie 
legacies of equal amount given by the same instrument 
are held to be merely repetitions, there may be an 
intention to give both. Thus, where a testator directed 
his trustees to convert his personal estate and . to 
stand possessed of the proceeds on certain trusts, 
among others, "on trust to pay .£2,000 to each ^of 
his sons who should attain twenty-one.” and "on 

(1) (179^. Jun.* 462 at p. 465, Jlfavksmie v. Mnakenzie (1826), 2 Huhs, 

(2) White aud Tudor at p. 871; but 262; Wray v Finlti ib. 257, (a. o.) 6 
see Alien v. Callow (1796) 3 Yes. 289 ; Mad. k. Uel, 300. 

Barclay V. Wainwright, ubi mpra; 
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further trust to set apart and pay over the sum ot 
£2,000 to each of his sons on their respectively attain- 
ing twenty-one ” and further directed his trustees to 
divide the residue, “ after full payment and setting 
aside of the sums directed to be paid and set aside,” it 
was held that each son on attaining twenty-one was 
entitled to two legacies of £2,000 each.(l) Where the 
testator bequeathed a share of the residue of his personal 
estate to one of his sons by a codicil to his will, and 
a legacy of a sum of money to the same son by a subse- 
quent codicil, the second bequest was treated as cumu- 
lative, and it was held that the son was entitled to take 
both. (2) 

But it has been hold that legacies bequeathed by 
a subsequent instrument have been meant to bo substi- 
tutional and not cumulative where the later instrument 
has been described by the testator as his last will and 
testament, and not as a codicil to his former will, on the 
ground that while a codicil is professedly an addition 
to a will a subsequent will is professedly a substi- 
tution of a former will.(3) So also where a testator 
bequeathed a legacy to his daughter by the third codicil 
of his will which codicil he prefaced with the words 
“not having time to alter my will and to guard against 
any risk” it was held that the legacy was a substitu- 
tional one and not cumulative.(4) Where the same 
legacy was given by two codicils which were both execu- 
ted at the same time and in the presence of, and attested 
by, the same witnesses, and contained practically the 


{\) Burkimhaw w Hodge (1874), 

W. K., (Eng.) 484. 

(2) Gordon y, (18(58), 4 Jiir. 

N. im \ Ledfjm w Hooker* (TS63), 

18Jur48]. 

. (8) Tuckey y* Hendereon (188S), 


Boav. 174 ; Kidd v. North, (184.5) 14 
Sim 488 ; 2, Pbill 91 ; Jackson v, 
jro» (1788), 2 Cox. 35. 

(4) Bussell V. Dickson (1853), 4 

Clarkes H. U C. 203. 
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same provisions, it was held tliat the legacies given by 
the two codicils were substitutional and not cumula- 
tive.(l) Where it appears that the later gift is merely 
explanatory of the prior gift, the later gift is treated 
as substitutional and not cumulative.(2) Where in 
addition to the amounts being the same in both instru- 
menis, the testator connects a motive with both, and 
the express motive is also the same, the double coinci- 
dence induces the Court to believe that repetition and 
not accumulation was intended. (S) It must, however, 
be clear that the testator is expressing a motive and 
not merely giving a description ; thus, in the case of 
gifts of equal amount to a “servant,” the term “servant” 
is merely descriptive. (4) 

Rule 20. A residuary legatee may be constituted by any 
words that show an intention on the part of the testator 
that the person designated shall take the surplus or residue 
of his property (5) 

No particular mode of expression is necessary to 
constitute a residuary legatee. It is sufficient, if the 
intention of the testator be plainly expressed in tlie 
will, that the surplus of his estate, after payment of 
debts and legacies, should be taken by a person there 
designated. (6) 

But it is impossible to imply a gift when there is 
no certainty as to the persons who are supposed to take 
under it or as to the estate which they are to take by 
implication. There must be a reasonable degree of 

(l) Whytt V. Whyti (1873), 17 Bq. 50. Soek r. Calltn (1848), 6 Ha., 631 ; Wilton 

{2) MoggrUige V. TAneftiMK (1792), 1 v. O’isory (1871), 12 Eq. 625 ; 7 Ch. 448. 
Ves. 473. (6) Succession Act, s. 89; lllust. (a)— 

(3) Per VVigram, V. C., Siiuee v. Lo%o- Leighton v. Barllie (1834) 3 M. & K. 267 

ther (1843), 2 Ha at p. 432 ; Benyon v. lllust. v, Morgan (1838), 9 

v( 1810), 17 Ves. Jun. 34 ; //urtfjf Sim., 289. See Inre BaeseWe Estate 
V. Bemh (1819), 6 Mad., 351, 358 ; (1872), 14 £q., 54i 

(4) Theobolds, 7th Ed. p. 161 citing (6) Williams, 10th Ed.,Vol. II. p. 1195. 
Buisfte V. Ltmthet (1843 2 Ha., 424; 
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certanity as to those important matters before a gift 
pan be implierl.(l) Surphus and residue have identical 
meanings ; one meaning “ tliat which i.s ov'er”, and tbu 
other that “ which is left.'’(2) The words “ should 
there be any surplus after the above expetiditure were 
held to create a general re.sidHary be(juest:”(3) as also 
the words “ after all these acts have been oKservod irom 
the proceeds of the said projiertv, if there be a surplus, 
then the family will be .supported therefrom.”{4) Where 
under a will there was a dedication of certain properties 
to an idol and a aebnit was appointed, but the sehftif died 
without taking charge of the i»rt>perty or fulfilling the 
offii^e and there was no provision for the Mp|.»ointinent of 
a fresh se.hnit, it was held that the property so dedicated 
passed under the residuary devise-fa) 

When the residuary legatee is nominated generally, 
he is entitled, in that character, to whatever may fall into 
the residue after the making of the will by lapse, invalid 
disposition, or other accident ; or by acquirement subse- 
quent to the date of the will.((>) “ It has long been 

settled, that a residuary bequest of personal estate . . . 
carries, not only everything not disposed of, but every- 
thing that in the event turns out not to be disposed of: 
not in consequence of any direct or expressed intention ; 
for it may be argued in all cases, that particular legacies 
are separated from the residue, and that the testator 
does not mean that the residuary legatee should take 
what is given aw§,y from him ; no ; for he does not con- 
template the ease ; the residuary legatee is to take only' 

(1) Anaruirtto v. Admr,-Om, (1895), (4) Ashntosh Dutt v. Doorgachurn 

20 Bom., 450, 465. Chatterjee (1879), 6 I. A., 182 ; 5 Cal., 

(2) Per Pontifex, J., Dwavkanalh 438 ; 5 C. L* R., 296. 

Bijeack v. Burroda Pereaud Bysack (5) Sarasundari Debt v. (BMndmani 
(1878), 4 Cal.. 443 at p. 449 (8.c.) I C. L. (1868), 2 B. L. R. A. C , 137 n. 

R. 5^ ; 571. (6) William on Executor, 10th Ed., 

(3) Ib, Vol. n* p. 1198. 
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what is left : but that does not prevent the right of the 
residuary legatee. (1) “ The general rule that a residu- 

ary clause passes a lapsed legacy — that which was in- 
tended to be the subject of bounty to another — is 
founded upon this, not that it effects*, in specie, what the 
testator intended, for he probably contemplated nothing 
beyond the particular legacy taking effect, but because 
the residuary clause is understood to be intended to 
embrace everything not otherwise eflFectually given, . . . 
so that, upon failure of the particular intent, the Court 
gives effect to the general intent .”(*2) 

Rule 21. If a legatee does not survive the testator, 
unless a contrary intention appears in the will, the legacy 
lapses and forms part of the residue, unless such legacy 
comprises a portion or the whole of the residuary estate, in 
which case the share comprised in the legacy goes as un- 
disposed of (3). 

A testator may prevent a legacy from lapsing ; but 
the authoritie.s show that in order to do that he must 
do two things : he must, in clear words, exclude lapse ; and 
he must clearly indicate who is to take in case the legatee 
should die in his lifetime.{4) Thus a devise to residuary 
legatees and to their respective executors, administrators, 
and assigns, followed by a declaration that the shares 
should be vested interests in each of the residuary legatees 
immediately upon the execution of the will was held not 
to prevent the bequest to one of the residuary legatees 
who died in the lifetime of the testator lapsing.(5) 

(1) Par Giant, M. U., Cambridge v, (4) Pei' Wickeiis, V. C., Bromie v. 

ieoM#<9, (l802)8 Ves. Jun., 12 at p. 25. Hope (1872), U Eq. a4a 347. As re- 

(2) Per Oottenhani, L. C., Easum v. £card») alternative or substitutional 

Apple/orU (1840), 6 M. A. Cr., 56 at pp. 61, gifts- Rule 16. 

62. See Dimrkanath Bpsark v. Burroda (5) Browne v. If ope (1873), 14 Eq. 343. 
Persaud Bysack, (1878), 4 Cal., 443; A will that designs to prevent the lapH> 

Ashootosh Dutt V. Doorga Churn Chat- ingof a legacy must be specially poniled. 

terjee, (1879), 6 1. A., 182 ; 5 Cal., 438 ; 5 Elliot v, Davenport (1706), 1 P. Wm. 85. 
C. Lr. R., 2% ; Succession Act, s. 90. 86. 

(3) Succession Act, ss. 92-95. 
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It therefore follo\v.s that in order to entitle the re- 
presentatives of the legatee to receive the legacy, it 
must be proved that he survived the testator ;( 1 ) for 
a testator is never to be supposetl to mean to give to 
any but those who .shall survive him, unless the inten- 
tion is perfectly clear. (2) In the ca.ses such as the one 
contemplated by illustration (f) to .section 02, namely, the 
testator and the legatee perishing in the same .ship- 
wreck, the question of survivorship is a matter of evidence 
merely, and, in the absence of evidence, there is no rule 
or conclusion of law on the subject. There is no pre- 
sumption of law arising from age or sex a.s to survivor- 
ship among persons whose death is occasioned by one and 
the same cause : nor is there any presumption of law that 
all died at the same time. But the ({uestion is one of 
fact, depending whollj^ on evidence; and if the evidence 
does not establish survivorship of any one, the law will 
treat it as a matter incapable of being determined. 
And as the onus of proof lies on the rejiresentatives 
of the legatee, they cannot claim the legacy unless 
they can produce positive evidence that he was the 
survivor. (3) 

Under the proviso unless a contrary intention ap- 
pear in the will, the following kinds of bequests are 
included ; — 

(a) Gifts to a class, for, as has been pointed out 
before, when any member of the class 
predeceases the testator, his share is divided 
among those members who are alive at 
the period of distribution, 

(1) ^uccesision Act, ». 92. Wing^ (1865) 4 DeG. M. fc G., ; 19 

{2) Oorbyn v, French {1799), 4 Ve?i. Be^v.,i59 ; Wing v. An^rave {im))Sll, 

Olun.,418, 436. , I». 0.183; See Eliiot v. Smith (1882), 

(3) Williamson Kicecu tor, 10th Bd., L. R., 22 Ch. !>., 237. 

Vol. I, p. 965 and note ; Underteood v. 
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( h) Substitutional Gifts. These have been dealt 
with under Rule 16. 

(c) Bequests to legatees as joint tenants. Where 
there is a devise or bequest to a plurality 
of persons as joint tenants, ( i.e., ) who are 
not made tenants-in-common, no lapse 
can occur unless all the objects die in the 
testator’s lifetime ; because as joint tenants 
take per my et tout, or, as it has been 
expressed, “ each is a taker of the whole 
but not wholly and solely,” any one of 
them existing when the will takes effect 
will be entitled to the entire j)roperty. ( 1 ) 
“ If an estate is limited to two jointly, the 
one capable of taking the other not he 
who is capable shall take the whole. ( 2 ) 
In England a devise to two or more persons 
simply, it has long been settled, makes the 
devisees joint tenants. (3) As regards 
wills made by Hindus, the words “my 
wife and my daughter are my heirs. After 
mj?^ death all my property will devolve on 
my aforesaid wife and daughters ” w'ero 
construed as a joint gift to the wife and 
daughter, (4) and in Nana Tara v. 
Allarakhia (5) where there was a bequest 
of the residue to two daughters with the 
words “ but they are mutual heiresses to 

(1) Jarm., 6th Ed., 310; Williain», Morley v. (1798), 3 Ves. 629 at 

10th Ed., Vol. 1, p. 963 ; Succe«aion p. 631. Crooke v. Ve Vandes (1803), 9 
Act, a. 93. Eldon, .L.C. at p. 204. 

(2) Per Handwicke, L, C., Humphrey (4) Baboo Kooldehnarnin Shahu v. 

V. Tayteur (1752) 1 Arab, 137 ; S. A. mb MussamtU Wootrnn (1803), Marsh. 357 ; 
nom Humphrey v. Taylor, 1 Dick. 162 ; 2 Hay, 370 ; Seo Museamut Kollany 

Handi8ingh\,SUaRam{\SSii),\^l, A, Koer Luehume Persad \1876), 24 
47 s 16 Cal., 677. 682. W. ». 396. 

(3) .Jarm., 5th Bd , Vol. II, p. lUo ; (6) (1864) 4 Bom., 673 n. 
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one another should any thing happen to 
either.” Couch, C J., in holding that 
this must be construed a.s a simple bequest 
to the two daughters of the residue in 
joint tenancy said (1) : “The i^ule, that 
a devi.se to two or more persons simply 
makes them joint tenants, is not founded 
upon any peculiarity of the law of real 
property in England, but is apjilicable to 
personal projterty ; and there is, appar- 
ently, notliing in Hindu law or the nature 
of Hindu property to prevent its apjilica- 
tion to a Hindu will.” But in Jogmtvar 
Nanxin Deo v. JtamChand Dntt (2) the 
Privy Council, in commenting on the 
decision in Vydinada v. Nagammal, (3) 
said : “ It appears to their Lordships that 
the learned Judges of the High Court 
of Madras were not justified in importing 
into the construction of a Hindu will an 
extremely technical l ule of English con- 
veyancing. The principle of joint tenancy 
appears to be unknown to Hindu law, 
except in the case of co-parcenary between 
the members of an undivided family.” In 
referring to this judgment, Farran, C. J., 
(4) said : “ what in my o|)inion they held 
in addition to construing the will before 
them was (5) that the rule of English 
law ( which their Lordships term an 

{i) lb, 514 .SooJairamv. Kuber- (4) Nam-uji v, ■ Porotbai (1898) 28 
lMit(t885), 9Bom.,491atp,a09. Bom., 80 at p. 99. 

(2) (1896) 23 I. A., 37 at p. 44; 23 (6) Jaim.. 8th Bd., 310; Willianis, 

CaL, 670, at p. 679. 10th Ed., :Vol. 1, p. 063; Succession 

(3) (1888) 11 Had.. 258. Act s. 98. 
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extremely technical rule of English con- 
veyancing), that a joint tenant’s interest 
does not descend upon his heirs, is not 
properly applied to a bequest in joint 
tenancy under a Hindu will.” Again, 
in Bhobatanni Debya v. Peary Lall Sanyal 

(1) , Banerjee and Rampini, JJ., said : 
“ where any property is bequeathed to two 
or more persons without any specification 
of shares, the natural presumption Is that 
they are intended to take in equal shares ; 
and where the estate bequeathed is one of 
inheritance, it is far more reasonable to 
suppose that each legatee and his heirs are 
the object of the testator’s bounty, than 
that he intends that the legatee should 
take by survivorship, and the heirs of the 
last surviving legatee should take the 
whole. We may observe that even in 
English law the leaning has been in favour 
of tenancy in common ; and the Court, as 
Lord Thurlow remarked 'mJoUffe v. East, 

(2) decrees a tenancy in common as much 
as it can.” 

Of course. Rule 21 applies where a tenancy in 
common is created. It may be stated generally, that 
all expressions importing division by equal or unequal 
sharefs, or referring to the devisees as owners of 
respective or distinct interests, and even words simply 
denoting equality will create a tenancy-in-common. 
Thus, it has been long settled that the words “ equally 

(1) (1807) 24 Cal.) 646 at p. 653; 1 sion Act did not touch the question 
C. W. N. 678 at pp, 687. 588. But it before the Court, 
was held there that s. 93 of the Succes- (2) (1780) 3 Bvo. C. C* 25 at p# 26 
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to be divided'’ or “to be divided ” will have this 
oftect ; and so, of course, will a direction that thc^ 
subject of gift shall “ be distributed in joint and 
equal proportion.s.”(l) 

(d) Bequests to any child or other lineal des 
Cendant of the testatoi- who dies in tin* 
lifetime the testator but leaves a lineal 
descendant who .survives the testattn-. fn 
these ease.s the death <»f tin; legatee is 
treated as having happened immediately 
after the death of the testator, uide,ss -i 
contrary intention appear by the will. (2) 
And in applying .section OG of the Succes- 
sion Act t(» Hindu wills, Totteiiham and 
Banner jee, JJ., in Jitv Lai Mahta v Bindn 
held a.s follows : “In the present 
case the mode in which the bequest to 
Jodha Bibi has been construed by the 
Court below and has to be construed under 
the provisions of .section 9G of the Indian 
Succession Act, is one that comes, in our 
opinion, within the rule in the Tagore vaise 
(4) which is laid down in these terms : 
‘ A person capable of taking under a will, 
must, either in fact o}' in contemplation of 
law, be in existence at the death of the tes- 
tator.’ Now, Jodha Bibi was, in the con- 
templation of law as provided in section 96» 
a person in existence at the time of the 
testator’s death, because a lineal descendant 

il). i)arnian, E*!., VoK II, p. 1121; of Httcce«8iu« Act and 6 of the Hindu 
Hirahai v. //aAyAwMViWi (1887), li Bonn, Wills Act (XXI of 1870). 

573, 579 ; JRsnnin Ptttmd v. Mnnadmai (3) (1889) 1C Cal., 549 at p. 5^. 

Radha (1H46),4 M. 1. A.. 137. (4) (1872) 9 377 at p. 400 ; 't 

(2) Bfaccftaaibh Act/ sr. 96. Aa to what A. Supr\"ol. 47 at p. 70; 
is included in the word ‘'child,” 86 

H, DW8 • * / 11 
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of hers survived the testator. That being 
so, we do not think that by giving effect 
to this bequest, the rule in the Ta,gm'e casit 
is in any way contravened. 

“ It wa.s urged that when that rule speaks of a 
person being in existence in the contemplation of the 
law, the law referred to must be taken to be Hindu law.” 
We do not think that that is .so, for the judgment in the 
Tagore ease we find that their Lordships, when speaking 
of a person in embryo as being a person in existence, 
referred to general principles of jurisdiction for coming 
to that conclusion and not to any specific rule of Hindu 
law.” 

Section 96 of the Succession Act is practically the 
same as s. 33 of the Wills Act in England. (1 ) Now, the 
policy of the Act, and the objects it wa,s intended to accom- 
plish are... sufficiently manifest. It was intended to 
prevent a portion given by a testator to a child going 
from the estate of such child, and his family being left 
portionless, by reason only of the death of the child 

under certain circumstances a consequence of law 

which the coinmon feelings of mankind declared to be a 
disappointment of the intention of the father. (2) The 
effect of the .section is to prolong the original donee’s 
life by a fiction for a particular purpose ; that purpose 
is to give effect to the will in which the gift which 
would otherwise lapse occurs, and it only points out the 


(1) I Vic., c. 26, XXXIII. Anil b« it 
ilirther, enacte<Vthat where any person 
being a child or other issue of the 
testator to whom any real or personal 
estate shall be devised or bequeathed 
for any estate or interest not determin' 
able at< or befoi*o the death of such 
person shall die in the lifetime of the 
testator leaving issue, and any such 
issue of such person shall be living at 


the time of the death of the testator, 
such devise or bequest shall not lapse, 
but shall take effect as if the death of 
such person had happened immediately 
after the death of the testator, unless a 
contrary intention shall appear by the 
will, 

(2) jPar Wigram, V. 0., ITiiilar y. 

(1846), 5 Ha., 306, at p. 313. * 
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mode in which that etteet is given. Thus the sul»ject ot 
gift devolves with any obligation to which, under the 
will, it would have V>een subject in the hands of the 
deceased donee if he had actually .survived ; as an oblig- 
ation to compensate other legatee.s under the .same 
will, disappointed by his assertion of I'ights that ilefeat 
their legacies, (1) 

The words of the section point at no particular 
period of death within the testator’s lifetime. The 
words “ shall die” speak from the death of the testa t«*r; 
and there are no words to refer the futurity of the wor«l 
“ shall” to the date of the will. The words of the 
clause mean that any gift to any (diild, though ind 
living at the testator’s death, is within its operation 
and therefore apply to a child who dies previously to 
the date of the will.(2) To prevent the lapse ol' a 
legacy to a legatee, being a child or other issue, who 
may die in the lifetiine of the testator, it is not neces- 
sary that the issue of the legatee wlio is aliv(.^ at the 
death of the testator should be the same issue who was 
alive at the death of the legatee ; it is sufficient that 

any i.ssue — e.f/., a grandchild of the legatee .should 

be in existence at the death of the testator.(:f) Siuih 
a legacy is a vested interest in the legatee, and passes 
to his representatives or under hi.s will, as the case may 
be, and not to the issue, whose existence prevents the 
lapse.(4) 

(1) .Jarra., oth, BiJ-, p. 324; Inrfi HeoU K. B., 228, 

Pickerstjill v* lloitffer (1870), o; Ch. D., (3)iM o/Va}S4?Pa'»*j^^r(1860), 

163. 1 Sw, and ’P., ri23. 

(2) P«r Stuart, y. C., Wisden v. (4) Il>, ; Johnson v, Johnson 3 

dm (1654), 2 Srn. k O., :i96 at p, 403 : Ha., 137. 
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Rule 22. If a legacy be given in general terms without 
specifying the time when it is to be given the legatee has 
a vested interest in it from the day of the death of the 
testator, and if he dies without having received it, it shall 
pass to his representatives.( i ) 

'Fhk law is said to f'avoui- the vesting of estates ; 
the effect of which })riucij)le seems to be that property 
which is the subject of any disposition, whether 
testamentary or otherwise, will belong to the object of 
gift iminediatelv' on the instrument taking effect, or so 
soon afterwards as such object comes into existence, »)r 
the terms thereof will permit. As, therefore, a will 
takes effect at the death of the testatcjr, it follows that 
any devise or bequest in favour of a pei’son in esse simply 
(/.e., without any intimation of a desire to suspend or 
postpime its operation) confers an imniediately vested 
intere.st. 

If words of futurity are introduced into the gift 
the (question arises whether the expressions are inserted 
for the purpose of postponing the vesting or : point 
merely to the deferred possession or enjoyment.(2) 

It may he stated as a general rule, that where a 
testator creates a particular estate, and then goes on to 
dispose of the ulterior interest, expressly in an event 
which will determine the prior estate, the words 

(1) ^iccesMioii Act, s, 91. It in tnie rea;9ona explained after, 
that the word “ paid” ia iise<l in that <2) Jarman, SthilSd., 756 ; Jiswun I*e»- 

section, but the more iseneral word v, Mttesamul lUxdha Bmbi/ {Vi^)A 

“ given” i« used in the Rule for the M. I. A., 137, 176. 
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descriptive of such event, occurring in the latter devise, 
will be construed as referring merely to the period of 
the determination of the possession or enjoyment under 
the prior gift, and not as designed to postpone tin* 
vesting. Thus, where a testator <levise.s lands t<» A for 
life, and after his decease to H in foe, the respetitive 
estates of A and /-{ (between whom the entile fee 
simple is parcelled out) are both vested at the instant 
of the death of the testator, the only differeiu'e between 
the devises being, that the estate of the one is in posses- 
sion, and that of the other is in remainder.( I ) 

In consiiloration of these cir(!unistances, the judges 
from the earliest times were always inclined to decide, 
that estates devised were vested ; and it has long been 
an established rule for the guidance of the Courts of 
Westminster in construing devises, that all estates are 
holden to be vested, except estates, in the devist> of 
whiirh a condition precedent to the vesting is so chiarly 
expressed, that the Courts cannot treat them as vested, 
without deciding in direct opposition to the terms of 
the will. If there be the lea.st doubt, advantage is to 
be taken of the circumstance occasioning that doubt ; 
and what seems to make a condition, is holden to liave 
only the cftect of postponing the right of possession, 
'lo accomplish this purpose, a distinction has been made 
between the ailverbs if and nhen, to which the learned 
in our language, not of the profession of the law, would 
perhaps not agree ;^upon this distinction, however, many 
equitable arrangements of property have been made ; 
upon this distinction the titles of many estates depend, 
and it will therefore be the duty of the judges to 
observe it.(2) 

(1) Jsrmtui,iiUi Bd.,' 736, 757. 3 BU. N. S., 1!60 at. p. .331 ; tt.c., I 

{2) Per Beat, C. v. Dtijiietd O, and 268 at pp; 811, 81*2. 
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Although the words “to he paid” are used ivi 
section 1)1 of the Indian Succession Act which at first 
sight would a[)pear to confine the ])rinciple underlying 
that section to pecuniaiy legacies, it seems clear that 
this section read with section 1 06 of the Act extends the 
principle to all legacies whatever their character may he. 

Rule 23. Where by the terms of a bequest the legatee is 
not entitled to immediate possession of the thing bequeathed 
a right to receive it at the proper time, shall, unless a 
contrary intention appears by the will, become vested in the 
legatee on the testator's death.(i) 

The se<ioncl [)Hrt of section 106 of the Succession 
A<^t which pro\ ides that wlnn-e the legatee dies before 
the time he is entitled to receive the legacy and without 
having received it, it .shall pass to his representatives, 
is the natural and legal conse(iuence where the legacy 
has once become ve.sted in intei-est. This section 
further f)rovides that an intention that a legacy to any 
person shall not Ijeconie vested in interest in him is not 
to be inferred merely from a pi'ovision whereby tlu‘ 
payment or po.ssession of the thing bequeathed is post- 
poned, f»r whereby a prior interest therein is bequeathed 
to some other person, or whereby the income arising 
from the fund bequeathed is directed to be accumulate-d 
until the time of [jayinent arrives, or from a provision 
that if a particular event shall happen, the legacy shall 
go over to another person. (2) 

Estates and intei'ests in property are of four kinds : 
(i) vested in possession, that is, when there is a present 
right to the immediate possession and enjoyment; (ii) 
vested in interest but not in possession where there is 


(1) Succession Actt 106. i#ar/m«in (1884), 6”A11., A68 ; Afmfyk \. 

(t?) See also a. 19 of the Transfer of (1878), 4 Cal., 304. 

Pi*opert>' Act (IV of 1882) ; Har.hman v. 
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a present indefeasible right to the future possesssion or 
enjoyment: (iii) contingent; and (iv) conditional. A 
legacy may, however, be vested eithei' in |)o.sse,ssioii 
or interest, but subject to being divested on the ha{»peu- 
ing or non-happening of a specified uncertain event.( l) 
But in such cases an estate once vested will not be 
divested unless all the events whicli are to [>reeede the 
vesting of a substituted devise happen. And this, it 
is to be observed, applies as well in regard to events 
which respect the personal qualification of the substi- 
tuted devisee, as those which are collateral to him. 
.In every case the original devise remains in force, until 
the title of the substituted devisee is complete. Thus, 
if a devise be made to A to be divested on a give!> 
event in favour of persons unborn or unascertained, it 
will not be affected by the liapjjening of the event 
described, unless, also, the object of the substitute<l 
gift (!ome iv.. <tttse, and answer the qualification wliich the 
testator has annexed thereto.(2) Thus, where a sum (d 
money is bequeathed to A and B, and if either should die 
during the life of C. then to the survivor living at tin; 
death of C and both A and />* die before O the 
original gift to A and B is not defeated, and the re - 
presentative of A takes one-half the bequest and the 
repre.sentative of B the other half.{3) Again, a gift to a 
person for life and after his death to his three children, 
or such of them as should be living at the time of his 
death was held to confer a ve.sted interest on the children 
subject to be divested only in favour of those who should 
be living at the prescribed period; so that if all the 
children died in the lifetime of the tenant for life, the 

(1) Succession Act. s. lib. (3) Succession Act. s. 118,’ ill. (d) ; 

(2) Jarm., 5th Ed* 784, Succession Han^iaon v. Foreman (1800), 5 Vc». 

Act, s. 119. Jun..207. 
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sliares of the whole devolved to theii’ respective re- 
presentatives.( I ) As far as Hindus are concerned, the 
sub.stituted devisee must he in existence at the testator’s 
death. (2) 

Tf the ulterior bequest is not valid, the original 
bequest is not affected by it, (3) and where no time is 
fixed for the happening of the specified uncertain event, 
such event must take place before the period of dis- 
tribution in order to defeat the prior devise.(4) 

An intention that a gift is not to become vested in 
interest may be shown by making it contingent upon 
the happening of a specified uncertain event in which 
case the legacy does not vest until that event happens 
or upon the non-happening of a specified uncertain event, 
in which case the legacy does not vest imtil the 
happening of that event becomes impossible \{ 5 ) but 
here, again, if no time has been fixed for the happctiing 
of the specified uncertain event, the legacy cannot take 
effect unless that event happens before tlie period of 
distribution. The difference between an estate vested 
hut liable to be dive.sted upon the happening of a 


(1) Jarni., otn Ed., 7S5 ; StMrfjfts v. 
Pmryim (1819), 4 Mad., 411. SiicceHsion 
Aot , s. 118, ill. (e) ; hut see In ra Clark's 
yPtmU (1870), U K., 9 Eq., 878. 

(*J) For cases dealing with the divest- 
ing of as far as Hindu l^aw i« 
concerned, see Sorjtammmj Dassm v. 
IHnobuHilhoo MuilirM (1858), 0 M. 1. A., 
4 W. K. P. 0.. 114; BUmnauth 
ChuiuUr V. Sresmutty Bania Soontiary 
/A<«tf«0(l867), 12 M. 1. A.,41, S. C. mtlmom 
Prunhvuto Chuwier v. Bama Soondary 
9 W. r?.;P. C.. 1: v. 

Tayorti (1872), 9 B. L. R., 877; I. A. Sup. 
Vol. 47 ; 18 W. R. C\ H., 359; /totn IMl 
Mookarje^i v. Secretary of State (1881), 
8 1. A., 4B ;7 Cal., 304 ; 10 O. L. R., 349 ; 
Kumar Tarakeswar Roy v. Kumar ShoH 
Shikhuresioar (1883), 101. A., 51 ; 9 Cal., 
952^ 13 C, L. R., 62; Raikishori />«#/ 


V. Dfdjindro Nath (1887). 15 1. A., 

37 ; 15 Cal., 409 ; Sreemutly Krisfortt- 
moneff Dasm v. Maharaja Norendro 
Krishna (1888), 10 1. A., 29 ; IK Cal., 383. 

(3) Succession Act, s, 120 ; LalU Mohun 
Siuyh Roy v. Oh-aJekun JaiU Roy (1897), 
•24 I. A., 26; 24 Cal., 834: Anandrao 
Vinayak v. Admr.djie-neral (1895), ‘20 
Rom., 450. See Cnrtmight v. Cart 
tnriyht (1853), 3 l>eG. M. & G., 982. 

(4) Huccessfon Acst, s. 111. Norendra 
Nath Sir tear Kamulba&ini Dasi (1896), 
:^1I.A., 18 ; 23 Cal., 563. See Tarachurn 
Chaltmjee v. Suresh Chuwler Mooketjer 
(1889), 16 I. A., 166 ; 17 Cal., 122 ; itfono- 
hur Mooketyee v. Kasiewar Mookerjee 
(1897), 3 C. W. N.. 478; Etlokoee^ 
Daseee v. Durpnarqin Bysack (1879), 
5 0al..59. 

(5) Scicceftfilon Act, s. 107. 
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specified event and a cfmtingent estate is tliat the legatee 
to whom the former estate is bequeathed has a l iojht to 
the rents and profits of the bequest if there has been 
no prior devise in respect thereof during tlie term of 
suspense while the devisee of a contingent be((uest has 
no interest whatever in it until it actually vests in hini.(l) 

Apart from the question of vesting a betjuest may, 
in giving a beneficial interest, couple with it an obligaticni 
in which case the devisee, if he ac(-epts it at all, must 
take it saddled with the obligati<(n.(2) Hut where there 
are two separate bequests made to the sanu! devised), one 
of which is purely beneficial and the othei’ is onerous, he 
i.s entitled to accept the purely beneficial one and reject 
the onerous bequest,(3) 

Where a will imposes a condition to be fulfilled 
before the legatee can take a vested interest in the 
thing bequeathed, he cannot take such an interest until 
he fulfils the condition, but it is sufficient if he sub- 
stantially complies with the condition. (4) There is, 
however, a peculiarity belongi>ig to those conditions 
when the legacie.s are the subjects, which makes the rules 
of common law inapplicable to them in every instance. 
This anomaly is produced from the iuloption of the civil 
law in the construction of personal bequests to a certain 
extent, according to xvhich, where the cotidition i.s 
precedent, it is considered to be performed within the 
meaning of the testator if executed cy in-es when the 
whole cannot be literally fulfilled from unavoidable 
circurn.stances. The principle i.s the jiresumptipn of the 
testator not requiring the performance of impossibilities, 
and that his intention will be substantially carried into 

(1) Henderson, Intestate ami Testa- (2) Soocession Act, m. 109. • 

mentary 8uccew9iont2nci iSd,, Pi 111 (n). (3) HO. 

iSee I)u^dv. Blijjh,, (41 /A., s. 115. 

N. s.,m > 
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eftect by permitting it to be executed as far as it can be 
done,(l) So where a testator bequeathed a fund to 
trustees upon trust, after the determination of a life- 
interest, to pay and transfer the trust-property equally 
among the female children of his sister on their 
attaining twenty-one or marrying with the consent of 
their {mrents and at the death of tlie tenant for life, the 
testator’s sistei’ was a widow and had two daughters, 
the elder of whom afterwards married while under age 
with the consent of her mother, it was held that the 
consent mentioned in the will must be taken to be that 
of the parents or parent if any, and that the daughter 
who had married with the consent of her surviving 
parent took a vested interest in the fund.(2) Again, 
where thebequest isconditional upon the devisee marrying 
with the consent of a certain person or persons, this 
condition is complied with if the devisee’s first marriage 
takes place Avith such consent and does not extend to a 
sec( )nd marriage. ( : > ) 

If, however, the bequest de[)ends upon an impossible 
condition,(4) or one contrary to law or morality, it is 
\oid.(r)) 

Rule 24. When a legacy is bequeathed absolutely to, 
or for the benefit of any person, but the will contains a 
direction that it shall be applied or eiyoyed in a particular 
manner, the legatee shall be entitled to receive the legacy as 
if the will had contained no such direction.! 6) 

The word “fund” is used in section , 125 of the Succes- 
sion Act, hut it is submitted that the rule embodied iuthat 


(1) Roper on Lej^acies, 4th Kd.. Vol. I, 
802; oiteti Dawstm v. Oliver Masneif 

(1876), L. .H., 2 (;h. D., 75:1, 7r)8. 

(2) Dawfton V. (Mirtr Mrntsty (1876), 
L, 2 Ch, !>., 75 : 1 , 758, 

Act. a. 115, ill. (b). 


(8) Hvtchhon v. HammomJ (17J^)), 
Bro. C. C., 127. 

(4) Suctression At?t, s. IKl. 

( 5 ) /«»., 8 , 114 . 

(6) /5., 9. 125. See ss. 10 and It of the- 
Transfer of Profierty Act. 
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section applies equally to all classes of legacies.( 1 ) 
Where the purpose of the gift is the heriefit solely 
ot the donee himself, he can claim the gift without 
applying it to the purpose and that, it is conceived, 
whether the purpose be in terms obligatory <*i’ not. 
Thus, if a sum of money be bequeathed to f)urchase fot 
any person a ring, (2) or a life'a»inuity,(;5) or a house, 
(4) or ti* set him up in business. (,')) or for his main- 
tenance and education.{6) or to bind him apprentice, 
(7) or towards the printing of a book, the profits on 
which are to be for his benefit, (8) the legatee may claim 
the money without applying it or binding himself to 
it to the specified purpose ; and even in spite of 
an express declaration by the testator, that he shall not 

bo permitted to receive the money 

These cases rest on the principle that the Coui’t 
will not compel that to be done which the legatee may 
undo the next moment as by selling the thing to ho 
purchased or giving up the business. (9) Thus a bequest 
of money to be lai<l out iii planting trees on an estate of 
which the testator was tenant for life was held to be 
primarily for the benefit of the owners for the time 
being and to belong to persoovs entitled to the estate 
absolutely.( 10) Where a fceatatoi’ left a legacy to his 
wife in the following terms “ Rs. 2,000 to he credited 
in our shop in the name of my wife Bai Bapi. Interest 
at 6 per cent, to be paid to her every year. If in her 

(1) Mokoomlo Lull Sfy§LW v. Goiiet/h (5) fjfoitffh v. HttU 4r>, 

Chunkier Shaw (1875), ] CaJ., 101., r)4. 

Aruintha v. NagamiUhu (1881), 4 Mad., (6) Wabh v. KnUey (18;U)), 9 8iin., 4(>9, 
200 ; Tufjm'e v. Tagore (1872), L A„ 472. 

Sup. Vol. 65;9 B. L. R., 396; 18 W. (7) Barlow v. (/mni (1084 , 1 Verii.. 

R. F. 0.,366. 255. 

(2) See Apruof} v. AprucB (1813), 1 V. (8) Be Skinmr\s (1860), 1 J. iV- 

&B., 364. H., 102, 106. • 

(3) ford V. BarOffUmSi, 17 Beav., 303, (9) Jarman, eth Ed., Vol. 1, 367. 36» j 

(4) Knox V. Cord Botham (1346), 16 v. Ciatk (1860), 28 BeaV., 610, 621, 

Sim,, 82. (10) In r« Romt (1896), I Oh., 507. 
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lifetinie she demands the Jiioney to use in a g«iod work, 
it should be given to her, but if she has iiot taken it in 
her lifetime, Jamnadas and Bhagirbhai are to dispose of 
it according to their own pleasure after death,” it was 
lield that this befjuest came within the provisions of 
section 1 25 of the Succession Act and that the widow 
was entitled absolutely to the sum in question.(l) 
Where a testator gave his plantations in Assam and all 
his other estate to the plaintiff absolutely subject to 
the payment of his debts, and, after appointing her 
<iKe(nitrix continued, “ on any sale by the plaintiff of 
the said plantations T will and direct her to pay my 
brother the sum of £1,000 out of the proceeds of such 
sale, also the further sum of £500 out of the proceeds 
of such sale ” to the testator’s sister, it was held that 
the direction to pay these legacies imposed no obliga- 
tion on the plaintiff to sell ; and further, that this 
direction was repugnant and void, and that the |.)rop- 
erty, therefore, belonged to the plaintiff absolutely.(2) 
Following the principle laid down in this rule it has 
been held that if a testator leaves a legacy absolutely 
as regards his estate, but restricts the mode of the 
legatee’s enjoyment of it to secure certairi objects for 
the benefit of the legatee, upon failure of such objects 
the absolute gift prevails.(3) 

The doctrine regarding Precatory Trusts appears 
t«» hav<5 undergone a considerable change. A.s laid 
down in such cases as Malim v. fuiighly{4) and Knight, 
V. Knight(5) the rule of construction might shortlj’' 


1 , 1 } Jiai Hafil v. Jamnatfns (IS97), 'i’i 
Bom., 774. 

(2) fn rt} SlUoU (1S96}, 2 (Ih., :m, 
Lattftenrj* v. Ti&trtmy (1S49), I Mai*. 
h O., 651, 561 ; AdminiMrator^ 
v. Apaar (1W8), Cal., ‘>59^ 5,%, 


(4) (1794) 2 m, m 529. 

(5) (1840):4Beav., 14S, 172: AdminU- 

V. Lazar (1879), 4 Mad., 244, 
246,247. See V, Nundokiuftant 

(1867), 11 M. I. A., 405, 428 ; S W. R., P. 
C.,25, 20. 



be stuted thus : If a yift pn'ntn Jacit- absolute is 
accompanied by n desire, wisli, recomtuendation. oi 
hope that the donee sinill use it in a certain wav. n 
precatory trust attaches to it unless a conti-ary iiiten 
tion can be shown. The rule as laid down in sucb 
eases as Hill v. /////( 1) and lie Hamilfo'n Trench \. 
HfimiltoH[2) might, with tolerable accuracy, he stated 
in precisely the opposite terms, namely : If a gift 
prima fneie absolute is accojnpanied by a desire, wish, 
recommendation, or hope that the donee shall use it 
in a certain way, a precatory trust shall not attach to 
it uidess a contrary intention can be shown. In othei 
words, the burden of proof is now, in spite of the uso 
l)y the donor of such words, on the side of the person 
whc) alleges the trust, 'riiese words ai’e to be taken 
into consideration t<» some extent in deciding whether 
or not thei’e is a trust hut unless they are helped by 
the context, no trust will attach. (;i) 

If a testator gives a residuary legatee directions 
w'hich have the effect of dimitiishing the residue, and 
he accepts them either expi’essly or b}' silence, a trust 
w'ill be fixed upon him to carry them out.(4) Again, 
where a gift is made in absolute terms, but the testator 
before or after the date of Ins will communicates t(> 
the legatees his intention, that they are to hold the gift 
in trust, and they either accept the trust or acquiesce 

(1) (1897) 1 Q. B., 48:{, - W»«(«»««(l8ft7), '1 Cli , 12; UiU Hill 

( 2 ) (1895) 2 eh.. 370. t (1897), 1 Q. 483: /?iVAo»rf»v. Vojw 

(3) Underhill and Strahan, Interpret (1898). 1 Oh., 438; In re fforthurj/ 

tation of Wills and Skettleineots. p. (1904). X Ch.^ 415 ; tn re 

Lanihe v. (IH71) L. K., 6 Ch., 1 Ch,, 549; See Mnuoorh Bank v. 

597 ; Stmd v. (1877), 5 Ch. D., 235. Buynor (1882), 9 1. A., 70, 79 ; 4 All., (500* 
In r e Huiehinton ^nd Tenant ^ 510; NatiuK y, Vhunhkmji (189S), 23 

Cl^*D.,540;inr« Bora., 1. 

1884),,^ (4). Theobold, 7th Ed. 73; Byn^ v, 

mgylee (1888), 39 vCfj. J)., 253 ;?/ki>v* (linJiJreu (1798), 4 Vear.. 5. 10 vlnKreAp^ 
HamiUon (l895)vV2f Ch,. 370 ; in re 3 Ch,, 422, 49L 
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in it by silence, evidence of the trust is admissible ; and if 
the evidence establishes the trust, effect will be given to 
it if it is valid ; if it is not, the property will go to the 
heir or next-of-kin as the case may be.(l) But the in- 
tention to create a trust must be clearly e8tablished.(‘2) 
Sections 99 to 105 of the Indian Succession Act 
deal with void bequests, but of these, sections 1 04 and 
105 have been expressly excluded from applying to 
Hindu wills by the Hindu Wills Act(3) and the deci- 
sion in Alamjamonjori Dehi v. Sommioni Debi(4) has 
the effect of excluding the explanation to section 99 and 
sections 100 and 101 from applying to Hindu wills. 
It was held in that case {a) that the law was clear tliat 
prior to the passing «»f the Hindu Wills Act a gift by 
will to a person unborn at the time when the testator 
died was void ; {b) that the Hindu Wills Act does not 
disclose any intention in the Legislature to extend the 
testamentary power of Hindus ; (<•) that the words “ to 
create in property an interest ” in the fifth ])roviso to 
section 3 of the Act apply both to the quantity and the 
<|uality of the interest created and in their natural and 
ordinary meaning include the capacity of a donee to 
take, so that a Hindu testator may be said to create an 
interest in property which he could not have previously 
created when he makes a gift to a person unborn at the 
date of his death ; and {d) that the object of the five 
provisos enacted by section 3 is to prevent, so far as 
Hindus are concerned, the wholesale application, as it 
were, of the sections and chapters mentioned in section 
3 from directly or indirectly altering or affecting the 

(1) Theobold, 7th K<1., 73 ; AfoM v. In re PUt lOMr* (1902), l|Ch., 403 ; K(Ui 

■Cooper (1801), 1 J. and H., 352. Chetrem OhoeeU v. Sam Ohandra Man- 

(2) Tbeobold.7th Bd..p.74; Won- dtddOOS), 30 OaL, 762. 

grave V. TtMa (1865), 2 K. and J.. 313 ; (3) Act XXI of 1870. 

Jonee\. Sadte» (1868), L. K., 3 Ob., 362. (4) (1882) 8 Cal.. 637. 
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Hindu Law in those matters to wlvicli tiie provisos 
relate, and fnjin thus introducing’ changes not contem- 
plated by the Legislature. In Ham Lall Sett v. Kauai 
Lall iSeW(l) Wilson, J., was ot opinion that section lO’J 
of the Succession Act alsf» had no application. 

Sections 99 to 105 of the Succession Act have also 
hee»i excluded from applying to the wills of jjersons 
governed by the Oudh Estate.s Act.(2) 

The object of sections 99 l/O 1,04 is mainly to guard 
against perpetuities. In (kttlJm v. BroKm^ii) W()od, 
V.C., laid down the following rules : “ The first rule is, 
that an executory devise is bjwl utiless it bo clear, at the 
<leath of the testator, that it must of nece.s.sity vest in 
some one, if at all, within a life in being and twenty-one 
years after, (4) 

“ The second rule is, that you must ascertain the 
objects of the testator’s bounty, by construing his will 
without any reference to the rules of law which prohibit 
remote limitations ; and having, apart from any consider 
ation of the effect of those rules in supporting or 
destroying the claim, arrived at the true construction of 
the will, you are then to apply the rules of law as to 
perpetuities to the objects so ascertained. 

“Thirdly, if the devise be to a single person answer- 
ing a given description at a time beyond the limits 


(1) (188(1) 12 Oat. 663 at p. 669. .See 
Transfer of Property Act (fV of 1882), 
s. 15 ; Cally Nath Naugft^ ChoKjdhry v, 
Chunder Nath Naugh Choiedhry (1882), 
a Cal., 390 ; 10 C. L. B- 215 ; Jairam v. 
Kuverbai (1885), 9 Boiu., 506. Soe alMO 
the remarks of the Privy Council in Rai 
BUhan Chand v. Mussamut Asntaida 
JTosi* (1884), 11 1. A , 164 at p. 177 ; 6 
All., 660, 572. 

(2) Act I of 1869.* 

(3) (1853) 11 Hare, 372 at pp. 375- 
377. See Krithnaromoni Dasi v. 


AimtiUa. Kriithmi /fo-w (1860), 4 li. L. U., 
O. C., 231. 

(4) S, 101 of the Succession Act, how- 
ever, still further limits the period of 
vesting, for it provides that the vesting 
can only be delayed beyond the lifetime 
of one or more persons living at the test- 
ator's decease and for the period only of 
the minority of some person in existence 
at the expiration of that perioSl, and s. .3 
of the Act limits the period of minority 
to 18 years of age. 
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allowed by law, or to a series of single individuals 
answering a given description, and any one ineinber of 
the series intended to take nmy by possibility be a 
person excluded by the rule as to remoteness, then no 
person wliatever can take, because the testator has 
exy)ressed his intention to include all, and not to give tf> 
one excluding the othei’s (1) 

“ The fourth rule is, that where the devise is to a 
class ot persons answering a given description, and any 
member of that class may possibly have be ascertained 
at a period exceeding the limits allowed by law, the 
same consequence follows as in the preceding rule, and 
for the same reason. You cannot give the whole 
property to those who are in fact ascertained within the 
period, and might have taken if the gift had been made 
to them by nomination, because they tvere intended to 
take in shares to be regulated in amount, augmented or 
diminished, according to the number of the other 
members of the class, and not to take exclusively of 
those other members. (2) 

“ The fifth and last rule to which 1 need to advert, 
is this, that where there is a gift or devise of a given 
sum of money or property to each member of a class, 
and the gift to each is wholly independent of the same 
or similar gift to every other member of the class and 
cannot be augmented or diminished whatever be the 
number of the other members, then the gift may be 
good as to those within the liinits allowed by lau'.” 

The question is not whether the limitation is good 
in the events which have happened, but whether it was 
good in its creation ; and if it was not, it cannot' be 
made sp.(3) When a gift is infected with the vide of 


U) Succession Act, s. UI3. 

(2) Ib.. *. 103, m». (n) And (t). 


(.3) Pev liord Kenyon; ^M. R., in; 
V. AtuHUv (1787), 1 336. .. 
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its possibly exceeding the prescribed limit, it is at once 
and altogether void, both at law and in equity, and 
even if, in its actual event, it should fall greatly within 
such limit, yet it is still as absolutely void as if the 
event, which would have taken it beyond the boundary, 
had occurred.(l) An executory devise to be valid must 
be so framed that the estate devised nmst vest, if at all, 
within a life or lives in being and twenty-one years after ; 
it is not sufficient that it may vest within that period ; 
it tnust be good in its creation ; and unless it is created 
in such terms that it cannot vest after the expiration of 
a life or lives in being and twenty-one years, and the 
period allowed for gestation, it is not valid, and subse- 
quent events cannot make it so.(2) The reason why a 
gift to a class, as children or the like, is void when it 
may embrace some objects too remote, is this : There 
is no intention to give to any number short of the whole 
class ; and therefore, if the prescribed limit may be 
transgressed before the class is filled up, the whole gilt 
fails, because it does not necessarily take effect within 
the prescribed period. The ground on which the gift 
fails is the want of certainty that the bequest will take 
effect within the prescribed period ; and whether such 
uncertainty arises from the possibility of the birth of 
further children or from any other cause seems on 
principle immaterial. (3) 

Where a devise isi void for remoteness, all limitations 
ulterior to, or expectant on, such remote devise are also 
void, though the object of the prior devise should never 
come into existence. (4) But care should be taken to 
distinguish between this class of cases and those in 

(1) Lwrd Du%igannon v. Smith (1846), raj^rdB the period of twonts-one years, 

12 Cl. & P., 546, psi Platt, B., at p. 562. see note (4), p. 176. 

(2) Ib., {Mr CFesswell, J., at p« 663. (4) Jarman, 5th Ed., 253 ; Bucceasion 

(3) lb., Bolfe, B., at p. 575, as Act, s. 103. 

B, DWS ,12 
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wliich the gift over is to arise ou an alternaLive event, 
one branch of which is within, and the other is not 
within, the prescribed limits ; so that the gift over will 
be valid or not according to the event.(l) Where a 
devise over includes two contingencies which are in 
their nature divisible, and one of wdiich Ciin operate as 
a remainder, they may be divided though included in 
one expression. (2) 

A recital in a will showing that the testator 
contemplated establishing a pei petuity such as the law 
does not allow' does not invalidate subse(j[uent trusts in 
the will so far as those trusts, or any of them, are such 
as the law allows.(3) 

Section 104 restricts the power of accumulation far 
more than the English law does. The law in Englaud(4) 
does not allow the te.stator to direct income to accu- 
mulate for a longer period than tw'enty-cne years after 
his death or during the minority or respective minori- 
ties of any person or persons who shall be living or en 
ventre m mere at the time of his death, or during the 
minority or re.spective minorities only of any person or 
persons who under the will would, for the time being 
if of full age, be entitled to the income directed to be 
accumulated. Section J04 only allows accumulation for 
a period of one year only, and that in two cases only — 
(a) w'here the income is derived from immovable prop- 
erty ; and (6) where the accumulation is directed to be 
made from the testator’s death. 

The object of section 105 is to prevent death Tied 
be(juests to religious or charitable uses by a person having 
a nephew' or niece or nearer relative, and thereby 

(1) Jarman, 5th Ed., Vol. I, 253. (3) KdUy Promnna Miller v. Qope 

(2) Per W'iglitman J., in Pvere v. iV««/A ATur (1S.S0), 1 0. L. It., 241. 

ChaUiit (1859). 7 H. L. 0., 531 (at (4) The Mission Act (39 k 40 Geo. 

p. 547). Ill, c. 98). 
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dieting unfairly or unjustly to such relative. Section ‘J4 
gi\'e8 a table of consanguinity. Charity is not aclually 
defined in the Succession Act, but the illustrations to 
section 105 show what is intended to be included in the 
term. Charity lias been tlefined as a gift to a general 
public use, which extends to the poor as well as to the 
rich ;(1) and societies for the su[)pression and abolition 
of invi'ievti.on are charities within the legal definition 
of the term “ charity. ”( 2) 

Sections 78, 79, 80, 81, 84, 80 and 87 of the Succes- 
sion Act have not been made a|)[)lical»Ie to those governed 
by the Hindu Wills Act or the Oudh Estates Act. 
Section 78 deals with general powers, and follows closely 
section 27 of the English Wills Act. (3) A general power 
of appointment created after a will, hut in the testatoi’s 
lifetime, will bo executed by tlie will if the will would 
have operated to execute the power had it been in exis- 
tence at the date of the will, and consequently a general 
residuaiy devise or l)e«juest will, unless a contrary 
intention appears by the will, operate as an execution of 
all general powers of appointment given to the testator 
without reference to the date of their creation. (4) 
But not of general powers of revocation. Eveii 


(1) Jones V. Williatns (1767), 2 Ainb., 
631 . 

(2) Jn re Foveanx (1895), 2 Cb., 501, 

(3) 1 Viet., e. 26, § 27. — “ A j^eneral 
tlcvise of tlie real estate of the te.^tator, 
or of the real estiite of the testator in 
any place, or in the occojfatiou of any 
person mentioned in his will, or other- 
wise described in a general manner, 
shall be construed to include any real 
estate or any real estate to w'hich such 
description shall extend (as the case 
may be) which he may have power to 
appoint in any mi^nner he may think 
proper, and shall operate as an execu- 
tion of such power unless a contrary 


intention .'fhall appear bj^ the will ; atnl, 
in like manner, a bequest; of the 
persoiiid estate of the testiJtor, or any 
bequest of the personal (istate <lescribed 
in a gcnoifil inainier, shall bo construed 
to iiieliide any personal estate or any 
personal estate to which such descrip- 
tion shall extend (as the case may be) 
which he may have power to appoint in 
any manner ho may think proper, und 
shall operate as an execution of such 
power unless a contrary intention shall 
appear by the will.'^ • 

(4) Jarman. 5th Ed., \oU I, p. SOI *, 
Airny v. Bowe't' (1887), 12 Ap. Ca.,/26:{, 
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where the ^¥ill is made expressly in exercise of all 
powers of appointment, a power of revocation will not 
be thereby executed if the words of the will can be 
otherwise satisfied. If there were no power, Imt one of 
revocation and new appointment, it would be different.( 1 ) 

Section 79 is based upon the decision in Jirown 
V. Higgs.{2) There Lord Eldon, li. C., remarked :(3) 
“ It is perfectly clear that, where there is a mere power 
of disposing, and that power is not executed, this Court 
cannot execute it. It is equally clear that, wherever 
a trust is created, and the execution of that trust fails 
by the death of the trustee, or by accident, this Court 
will execute the trust.” A gift to such member or 
members of a class as some person or peisons may 
select, with no gift over on default of selection, will, in 
so far as the power of selection is not exercised, be 
construed to be a gift equally among all the members, 
of the class in existence at the time the power should 
have been exercised. (4) 

In sections 80, 81, 84, 86 and 87, the Legislature 
has laid down certain rules for the construction of 
gifts made to objects under particular designations, 
description of relationship, or of membership of a class, 
such rules being based on decisions of the English 
Courts. Under section 81 the representatives do not 
take beneficially, but hold it as part of the estate they 
repi’esent. The additional words in section 84 are merely 
words of limitation, and not of purchase. 


(1) Jarman, ;»l. .m 

(2) (181'3) 8 Ve»., 661. 


(3) lb., at p. 570. 

(1) Underbill and Straban, p, 71. 



LECTURE XI. 

A Si’ATt’TK, or, as it is generally styled in British 
India, an Act, may be defined a.s an Kdict of the Ijegis- 
lature, and Statute Law is the exposition by Courts of 
Justice ol Edicts of the Legislature. It is the work of 
the Legislature to enact or declare what for the future 
shall be the law of the country while it rests solely with 
the Judges to interpret what is so expressed, and to give 
that law its full operation. To declare what the law is 
or has been is a judicial power ; to declare what the law 
shall be is legislative.! 1) It is not for the Legis* 
lature to construe the law, even if the Courts inaj? have 
mistaken its intention. The province of the Legislature 
is not to construe but to enact, and their opinion — not 
expressed in the form of law as a declaratory provision 
would be — is not binding on the Courts, whose duty is to 
expound the Statutes they have enacted ;(2) on the other 
hand, it is not for the Judges to alter the law, even if 
they see cause to doubt the wisdom or justice of any 
particular provision. The Judges are not to make the 
law what they m^’ tliink reasonable, but to expound it 
according to the common sense of its words ;(3) to give 
a construction contrary to, or different from, that which 
the words import or can possibly import , is not to 

<1) Ogf(t«nv.iKacM<Mf{r<,2Cranch.,276. (3) Per Cre8sw«U, J.— v. KorA;* 

(2) PerPavke,B.-'Aiw»!»v. jU/emait, (1843), 6 Scott. N. R., 236. 

U M.& W., 389 (1846). 
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interpret law, bnt to make it; and Judges are to 
remember that their office is jus dicere, not jus 
dare.{\ ) 

The following are the principal classes of Statutes: 
(a) General and Special Statutes ; ( h) Remedial and 
Penal Statutes ; (o) Statutes in Pari Materia ; and (d) 
Temporary Statutes. 

General Acts affect either the whole community 
or large and important sections, the interests of which 
may be considered identical with those of the whole 
body. Special Acts include those which are called 
private, local or personal, as they relate to private inter- 
ests, and deal with the affairs of persons, places, classes 
and other bodies which are not of a public character. (2) 
The broad distinction between general and special 
Statutes is, that everybody is considered as assenting to 
the former, and they consequently bind the whole 
community, while the latter, as a rule, bind only those 
who are pai ties to them, or are interested in their sub- 
ject-matter. (3) 

Remedial Acts are such as supply some defect in 
the existing law, and redress some abuse or inconveni- 
ence with which it is found to be attended without in- 
troducing any provision of a penal character ; while Penal 
Acts are those which impose penalties and punishments 
for an offence committed. (4) 

Statutes in Pan Materia consist of such Statutes 
as relate to the same subject, or to the same persons or 


(1) Wilborforco’a Statute Law, p. 9 ; 
Maxwell, 4th Ed., pp. 7^8; Buzloor 
Jiaheem v. Shumsoonism Begum (1867), 
11 M. I. A., 604 : 8 W. K., P. C., 12 ; 
Mohesh Chandra Daas v. Madhub 
Chundra Sirker (1870), 13 W. R., 86. 

(2) Wilbei force, p. 218. Instances of 
special Acts are the Presidency Banks 


Act (XI of 1876), the Oudh Estates Act 
(I of 1869), and the Admin is trator^ 
Generals Act ill of 1874 as amended 
by Acts IX of 1881 and V of 1902). 

(3) Wilberforce. p. 220. 

(4) Stephen's Commentaries, 8th Ed., 
Vol. 1.70. 
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things, such as the Stamp Acts, tho Kevenue Laws avid 
the Statutes of Limitation. 

Temporary Acts are those the duration of whicli i.s 
limited by the Legislature itself, and which expire with- 
out the necessity of actual repeal at the end of the time 
fixed for their continuance.(l) 

Law, according to the celebrated division of Ben- 
tham, falls under the two great heads of substantive and 
adjective law. Substantive law defines the rights, duties 
and obligations of parties. Adjective law deals with 
procedure, the mode of proof and the means of securing 
redress. Substantive law comprises the law which the 
Courts are established to administer. Adjective law 
embraces the rules according to which the Substantive 
law is administered. (2) 

A Statute is the will of the Legislature ; and the 
fundamental rule of interpretation to which all others 
are subordinate is, that a Statute is to be expounded 
“ according to the intent of them that made it.” The 
object of all interpretation of it is to determine what 
intention is conveyed, either expressly or by implication, 
by the language used, so far as it is necessary for deter- 
mining whether the particular case or state of facts 
presented to the interpreter falls within it. When 
the intention is expressed, the task is one of verbal 
construction only ; but, when the Statute expresses no 
intention on a question to which it gives rise, and yet 
some intention must necessarily be imputed to the 
Legislature regarding it, the interpreter has to determine 
it by inference grounded on certain legal proceedings. 


(1) r«(249 the Indian Paper Currency This division is, however, ; •liticised by 

.Act (VIII of Austen, — See Austen's Jurisprudence, 

(2) Bi’ett'a Comtnentaries oh the pres- Lst £d,; Vol. 1, pp, 451, et seq* 
ent laws of Kngland, Vol. I, p« 348. 
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The subject of the 'interpretation of a Statute seems 
thus to fall under two general heads — first, what are the 
principles which govern the construction of the language 
of an Act of Parliament ; and next, what are those which 
guide the interpreter in gathering the intention on 
those incidental points on which the Legislature is 
necessarily presumed to have entertained one, but on 
which it has not expressed any.(l) 

The Governor-General in Council has power to 
make laws and regulations binding on all persons within 
the Indian territories under the dominion of His Majesty, 
no matter when such territories were acquired. His 
legislative powers are not limited to those territories 
which, at the date when the Indian Councils Act (24 
& 25 Vic., c. 67) received the royal assent (*. e., 
August 1st, 1861), were under the dominion of Her 
Majesty. In the preamble to 28 & 29 Vic., e. 17, 
and in s. 1 of 32 & 33 Vic., c. 98, Parliament has 
placed this construction* upon s. 22 of the Indian 
Councils Act. Even if that construction were erro- 
neous, it has been so declared by Parliament as to make 
its adoption obligatory. Though a mistaken opinion of 
Legislature concerning the law does not make the law, 
yet it may be so declared as to operate in future.(2) 

Rule 1. All legislation is prima facie territorial. 

Primarily the legislation of a country is territbrial. 
The general rule is, that Extra jus ' dicenti 

impune non paretur ; leges extra terntonum non 
ohligant.{Z) The laws of a nation apply to all its 
subjects, and to all things and acts within its teiritories, 

(t) Maxwell, 4th Rd., pp. 1 and 2. (.^) UiK. 2, t. 2]— Sirdar Ourdyal 

(2) AbduUa V. J/oAan (Hr (1889), 11 Singh v. Sajah q/ FarWeoU (1894), 21 
All., 490. I. A., m 
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including, in this expression, not only its ports and 
waters, but its ships, whether armed or unarmed, and 
the ships of its subjects on the high seas or in foreign 
tidal waters, and foreign private ships within its ports. 
They apply also to all foreigners within its territories 
(not privileged like sovereigns and ambassadors) as 
regards criminal, police and, indeed, all other matters 
except some questions of personal status or capacity, 
in which, by the comity of nation.s, the law of their 
own country, or the lex loci actua or eontractnii, applies. 
This does not. indeed, compri.se the whole of the legi- 
timate jurisdiction of a State ; for it has the riglit to 
impose its legislation on its sulijects, natural or natural- 
ised, in every part of the world, and, on such matters as 
persona] status or capacity, it is undei'stood always to 
■do so ; but, with that exception, in the absence of an 
intention clearly expressed or to be inferred, either from 
its language, or from the object or subject-matter 
or history of the enactment, the pi-esumption is, 
that the Legislature does not design its Statutes to 
operate on them beyond the territorial limits of the 
State. (1) 

Territorial jurisdiction attaches (with special excep- 
tions) upon all persons, either permanently or tempo- 
rarily, resident within the territory while they are 
within it ; but it does not follow them after they have 
withdrawn from it, and when thej’^ are living in another 
independent couritry. It exists always as to land 
within the territory, and it may be exercised over 
movables within the territory ; and, in questions of 
■status or succession governed by domicile, it may exist 


(y Maxwell, p|:|, 211*213. For an (Act XLV of 18(K» as amended by Aot 
instance of ** an intention cleerly IV of 1898. 

•expressed,** see the Indian Penal Code 
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as to persons domiciled, or who, when living, were dom- 
iciled, within the territory. 

In a personal action, to which none of these causes 
of jurisdiction apply, a decree pronounced in abtfcnturnhy 
a foreign Court, to the jurisdiction of which the 
defendant has not in any way submitted himself, is, by 
international law, an absolute nullity. He is under no 
obligation of any kind to obey it ; and it must be 
regarded as a mere nullity by the Courts of every 
nation except (when authorized by special local legis- 
lation) in the country of the forum by which it was 
pronounced.{l) In (rirdai'v. Kaasigar (2), the Bombay 
High Court held that the Small Cau.se Court in 
Bombay has jurisdiction to try a suit brought in that 
Court against a foreigner who does not reside in 
Bombay, but carries on business there through an 
agent, on the ground that, though a foreigner, that is a 
non- British subject, who does not personally carry on 
business within the territorial limits of the Cmii’t, does 
not make himself personally subject to the Municipal 
law of British India, still, by establishing his business 
in British India, from which business he expects to 
derive profit, he accepts the protection of the territorial 
authority for his business and his property resulting 
from it, and may be fully regarded as submitting to the 
Courts of the country. Both the Bombay and Madras 
High Courts have held that Article 12 of the Letters 
Patent of those High Courts is an instance of the special 
local legislation referred to in the judgment of the- 
Privy Council in the Faridkote case, and that, whether 
the cause of action arises wholly within the local limits, 

(1) Sirdar Ourdyal Singh v. R^jah of ruling KssiOWji \ Khimji (1888),. 12 

Fat'iiikoU (1894), 21 I, A., 185. Bom., 507- 

(2) (1893) 17 Bom., 962, virtually over- 
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or where the cause of action arises in part within tlie 
local limits, and leave to institute the suit has been 
obtained, the Court has jurisdiction over a noti -resident 
foreigner, (I) 

Under the same general presumption that the 
Legislature does not intend to exceed its jurisdiction, 
every Statute is to be so interpreted and applied, as far 
as its laiiiyuatje admits, as not to be inconsistent with 
the comity of nations, or with the established rules of 
international law. If, therefore, it designs to effectuate 
any such object, it must express its intention with irre- 
sistible clearness to induce a Court to believe that it 
entertained it ; for, if any other construction is possible, 
it would be adopted in order to avoid imputing such an 
intention to the Legislature. All general terms must 
be narrowed in construction to avoid it.(2) 

The Indian Legislature lias powers expressly 
limited by the Act of the Imperial Pailiament which' 
created it, and it can, of course, do nothing beyond the 
limits which circumscribe these powers, i^ut, when 
acting within those limits, it is not in any sense an 
agent or delegate of the Imperial Parliament, Imt has, 
and was intended to have, plenary powers of legislation 
as large, and of the same nature, as those of Parlia- 
ment itself. The established Courts of Justice, when a 
question arises whether the prescribed limits have been 
exceeded, must of necessity determine that question ; 
and the only way in which they can properly do so is 
by looking to the terms of the instrument by which 
afiSrmatively the legislative powers were created, and 
bj’^ which, negatively, they are restricted. If what has. 


{}) Jlam v. fralhaddtu (1S95), See also Jtambhat v. Shatikar (1901),. 
20 Horn., 133; VetAata Lutehmiv, Sri- 26 Bom., 628. 
runffaro^nain (1900), 11 M. L. J., 91. (2) Maxwell, p, 218. 
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been done is legislation within the general scope of the 
affirmative words which give the power, and, if it 
violates no express condition or restriction by which 
that power is limited (in which category would, of 
eourse, be included any Act of the Imperial Parliament 
at variance with it), it is not for any Court of J ustice 
to enquire further, or to enlarge constructively those 
conditions and restrictions.(l) 

Rule 2 A Statute ought to be so interpreted that, if it 
■can be prevented, no clause, sentence or word shall be 
superfluous, void or insigniflcant.('2) 

The rules for the construction of Statutes are verv 
like those which apply to the construction of other 
documents, especially as regards one crucial rule, viz., 
that, if it is possible, the words of a Statute must be 
construed so as to give a sensible meaning to them. 
The words ought to be construed uf. res magis valeat 
guam pereat.{^) The general rule for the construction 
of Acts of Parliament is, that the words are to be read 
in their popular, natural and ordinary sense, giving 
them a meaning to their full extent and capacity, unless 
there is reason upon their face to believe that they were 
not intended to bear that construction; because of some 
inconvenience which could not have been absent from the 
mind of the framers of the Act, which must arise from 
the giving them such large sense, (4) 1 n construing an 

Act of Parliament, when the intention of the Legislature 
is not clear, we mu,st adhere to the' natural import of 


(1) R. V. Burah (1878), .8 App. Ca»., 
.88J) (at pp. 904, 905); see Bell v. The 
Municipal Commiaftionei'n (1902), 25 
Mad.) 457i 479 ; ffari v. Secretary of 
State (1903)) 27 Bom., 424. 

(2) Per Gockburii, C. J. — v. 
Bishop of Oxford (1879), L. R., 4 


Q. R. !>., 245 (afc p. 261) ; Mohur Sheikh 
V. Queen-Empreas (1893), 21 Calc., 392, 

m. 

(3) Per Bowen, L. J.^—Curiiav, Stovin 
(1889), 22 Q. B. D.,r513 (at p. 617). " 

(4) Per Byles, J.— JJiri v, Alliaon 
(1862), 1.3 C. B. O.. N. S., 12 (at p. 23). 
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the words ; but, when it is clear what the Legislature 
intended, we are bound to give effect to it notwithstand- 
ing some apparent deficiency in the language U8ed.(l ) 

The rule of law upon the construction of all Statutes 

is, whether they be penal or remedial, to construe 

them according to the plain, literal and grammatical 
meaning of the words in which they are expressed, 
unless that construction leads to a plain and clear 
contradiction of the apparent purpose of the Act, or 
to some palpable and evident absurdity,(2) There is 
always some presumption in favour of the more simple 
and literal interpretation of the words of a Statute. (8) 
But the more literal construction ought not to prevail 
if it is opposed to the intentions of 1 .legislature as appa- 
rent by the Stjitute, and if the words are sufficiently 
flexible to admit of some other construction by which 
that intention wdll be better effectuated. (4) We are 
bound to look at the language used in the Act, constru- 
ing it with reference to the object with respect to which 
the Legislature has used that language, but construing it 
in its ordinary grammatical sense, unless there is some- 
thing in the subject-matter or the context to show that 
it is to be understood in some other sense, and, doing all 
this, we are to say what is the intention of the Legisla- 
ture expressed by that language.(5) 

It must also be assumed that words and phrases are 
used in their technical meaning if they have acquired 
one, and in their popular meaning if they have not. (6) 


(1) Per Pollock, C. "R.-SuxUam r* 
Wheeler (1864), 3 H. k 0., 73 (at p. 80). 

(2) F&r Alderson, v. 

Luckwood (1842), 9 M. & \V., 378 (at 
p. 398). 

(3) Per Selborne, L. 0.— Caledonian 
Railteay Co, v. J^rth British (1881), 6 
L . R., App. Cas., 114 (at p. 121). 


(4) Ib,, p. 122. 

(5) Per Blackburn, 

ties V. Marriage 8 H. L. C., 32 (at 
p. 36) ; Bamasoondaroe v. Verner (1874)^ 
13 B. li. R.) 193, 194 ; Queen-Empress 
mkrUhna (1893), 17 Bom., bs. 

(6) Afaicwell, 4th Ed., p. % 
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Where words have been long used in a technical sense, 
and have been judicially construed to have a certain 
meaning, and have been adopted by the Legislature ns 
having a certain meaning prior to a particular Statute 
in which they are used, the rule of construction of' 
Stfitutes recjuires that the words used in such Statute 
should be construed according to the sense in which they 
have been so previously used although that seiise may 
vaiy from the strict literal meaning of the woi ds. 

The words in the Statute of Limitations (21 Jac. I, 
c. IG, s. 7 ) — “beyond the seas”- arc synonymous, in 
legal import, with the words “ out of the realm,” or “ out 
of the land,” or “out of the territories,” and are not to 
be construed literally.( 1) 

Rule 3. When the language is plain and unambiguous, 
and admits of one meaning only, that meaning, and that 
meaning alone, must be given to it 

When the language is not only plain, but admits but 
of one meaning, the ttisk of interpretation can hardly be 
said to arise. It is not allowable, says Vattel. to inter- 
pret what has no need of interpretation. Ahsoluta Sen- 
tenlia exposition non eget. Such language best declares, 
without more, the intention of the lawgiver, and is 
decisive of it. The Legislature must be intended to 
mean what it has plainly expressed, and consequently 
there is no room for construction. It matters not, in 
such a case, what the consequences may be. Where, by 
the use of clear and unequivocal language, capable of 
only one meaning, anything is enacted by the Legisla- 
ture, it must be enforced even though it be absurd or 
mischievous. If the words go bejn^nd what was 

(1) Riiftkmahoyfi v, Zt/WooWtoy (1852), have been judiciaHy or atatutably ex- 
5. M, 1. A., 2v^4. .For “certain words plained/* see Craie’s Statutej* Law, Ap- 
aiid expressions used in Statutes which pendix A, p. 477. 
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probably the intention, effect nmsit ncvertluiless be given 
to them. They cannot be construed, continry to their 
meaning, as embracing or excluding ca.sos merely 
because no good reason appears why they should be 
excluded or embraced. However unjust, arbitrary or 
inconvenient the intention conveyed may be, it must 
receive its full effect. When (nice the intention is plain, 
it is not the province of a Court to s(ian its wi.sdom or 
its policy. Its duty is not to make the law reasonable, 
but to expound it as it stands according ti.) the real 
sense of the \voj'ds.(l) 

In short, when the woi’ds admit of but one mean- 
ing, a Court is not at liberty to speculate on the inten- 
tion of the Legislature, and to construe them according 
to its own notions of what ought to have been enacted. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than to make sueli 
considerations the ground of construing an enaetment 
that is unambiguous itself. To do[)art from tlic mean- 
ing on account of such views is, in truth, not to con- 
strue the Act, but to alter it. But the business of the 
interpreter is not to improve the Statute ; it is to 
expound it. The ((uestion for liim is not what the 
Legislature meant, but what its language means ; what 
it has said it meant. To give a construction contrary 
to, or different from, that which the words import or can 
possibly import is not to interpret the law, hut to make 
it.(2) 

“If the precise words used are plain and unam- 
biguous, in our judgment, \ve are bound to construe 
them in their ordinary sense, even though it do lead, 
in our view of the case, to an absurdity or manifest 
injustice. AVords may be modified or varied where 


(1) M»XK'ell, 4th Bd., |>p. 4 & 5. 


(2) //>., p. 7. 
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their import is doubtful or obscure. But we assume the 
functions of legislators when we depaii; from the ordin- 
ary meaning of the precise words used, merely because 
we see, or fancy we see, an absurdity or manifest 
injustice from an adherence to their literal meaning.”(l) 

If the words of a law are clear and positive, they 
cannot be controlled by any consideration of the motives 
of the party to whom it is to be applied; nor limited by 
what the Judges who apply it may suppose to have 
been the rea.son for enacting it.(2) 

In determining either what was the general object 
of the Legislature or the meaning of its language in 
any particular passage, it is obvious that the intention 
which appears to be most agi'eeable to convenience, 
reason, justice and legal principles should, in all cases 
open to doubt, be presumed to be the true one. An 
agreement drawn from an inconvenience, it has been 
said, is forcible in law ; and no less force is due to any 
drawn from an absurdity or injustice. But a Court of 
Law has nothing to do with the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of a statutory provision except so far 
as it may help it in interpreting what the Legislature 
has said.(8) 

Moreover, the intention of the Legislature must be 
ascertained from the words of a Statute, and not from 
any general inferences to be drawn from the nature of 
the objects dealt with by the Statute. (4 ) 

A practice which is in contravention of the law, 
even if such practice be the practice of the High Court, 


(1) Psr Jervis, O. J.— v. Dal 
(1851), 11 C. B., at p. 891 ; GuribuUah 
V. Mohun Loll (1881). 7 Cal., 127. 

(2) BuHoor Rahutfm v. ShamsoonnUm 
(1867), 11 M. I. A., 604. 

(8) Maxwell, p. 285 ; per Lord Hals- 


bury, Cooke v. Vogeler (1901), A. G, 107,. 

(4) Fordyoe v. Brldgee (1847), I H. L. 
Ci, 1, per Lord Broug^hara, p. 4 ; s, 

11 Jur., 157 ; Nanak LaU v. Mehin 
Lall (1877), I AU..«487 (496). 



cannot make lawful that which is unlawful ; nor can a 
practice of a Court justify a Court in putting upon an 
Act of the liCgislature a construction which is conti’arv 
to the plain wording of the Act.(l ) We cannot allow 
any question of hardship tt) intiuence us in applying the 
principles of construction to Acts of the IjCgislature 
where the wording of those Acts is plain and unam- 
biguous. We ai’e not responsible for those Acts, and to 
put upon those Acts a construction different from that, 
which according to the principles of construction, unon 
which a Court of Justice must act, thej' bear, would be 
to depart from our duty as judges and to arrogate to 
ourselves the powers and functions of the Legislature. 
We have to construe the Acts of Legislature as we find 
them, whether we approve of them or not,— not to 
alter or amend them. (2) 

But in applying Rule •’{ tlio following e.Kception 
must be borne in mind : 

Exception to Rule 3. - A case within the letter is 
not within the meaning of a Statute if it is not within 
the intention of the Legislature, and a case not within 
the letter is within the meaning of the Statute if it 
is within the intention of the Legislature. 

Statutes are to be construed not according to their 
mere letter, but the intent and object with which they 
were made. It occasionally happens therefore that the 
judges who expound them are obliged, in favour of the 
intention, to depart in some measure from the words. 
And this may be either by holding that a case within 
the words, is not within the meaning ; or that a case not 
within the words, is within the meaning. Thus where 
a Statute provides that alt who shall commit a certain act 

(l) Per Edge, C. J., SaUaran v. (!) lb., p. 137. 

(tbhiud (1S90), 12 A.U., 129 at p. 135. 

B, DW8 
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shall be deemed felons, yet a mad man who does the act 
shall not be deemed a felon ; for that would be contrary 
to the presumable intention. And so, on the other hand, 
where an Act of Parliament gave the owners of inheri- 
tances a remedy by action against such tenants holding 
for life or years as should commit waste (i.e., spoil and 
destruction) ; the action was held maintainable against a 
tenant holding only for one year or less, for so the law- 
makers presumably designed. In all instances where the 
strict letter of the law is thus coiTected by reference to 
its intention, the construction is said to be by equity a 
phrase not peculiar to the law of England, but used by 
foreign jurists in the same .sense. Thus, in the first 
example, the case would be said to be out of the equity 
of the act ; in the second to be within its equity. It is to 
be observed, however, that this principle of equitable 
construction is not to be carried beyond certain bounds, 
and a judge is not at liberty, in favour of a supposed 
intention, to disregard the express letter of the Statute, 
where, for anything that appears, the wording may 
correspond with the actual design of the Legislature — 
the maxim in cases of this description being that 
a verbis legis non rec^ederuluni est. It is also important 
to remark, that the rule in question has been applied 
more freely to the antient Statutes than it now is to 
those of more modern date, which are interpreted 
somewhat more strictly, and with closer adherence to 
the letter. For the style of framing Acts of Parlia- 
ment has itself undergone a material cbange— those of a 
more antient era being comparatively short mid general 
in their character, while the latter Acts are expanded 
into minute detail and intended to reach every specific 
case ; and, therefore, in adopting a construction not in 
strict conformity with the language of the Legislature, 
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there is more danger, than there once was, of going 
■beyond, or following short of, its real intention. (1 ) 

The term equity, as it is here employed, is said by 
Lord Mansfield to be synonymous with the meaning of 
the Legislature(2) and according to Byles, J., “ within 
the equity ” is equivalent to “ within the mischief. ” (3) 
“ Equity ” says Lord Coke, “is a construction made by 
the J udges that cases out of the letter of a Statute yet 
being within the same mischief, or cause of the making 
of the same, shall be within the same remctly that the 
Statute provideth, and the reason hereof is for that the 
law-jnakers could not possibly set down all cases in ex- 
press terms. (4) 

An instance of this exception is the way defania- 
matory statements are treated when made in the witness- 
box. They are held not come within the meaning of 
the penalty for defamation as provided in the Penal 
Code. (5) 

Rule 4. Words in a Statute are to be read with reference 
to the subject-matter they refer to and are controlled by 
the context. 

No Court is entitled to depart from the intention 
of the Legistature as appearing from the words of the 
Act, because it is thought unreasonable. But when 
two constructions are open, the Court may adopt the 
more reasonable of the two. (6) It is a general rule of 
construction of Statutes that, unless you are obliged to 

(1) Steph. B)., 8th Ed., Vol. I, pp. 72, Mad,, 477 ; Queen^Ernpress v. Babc^i 

73. (1892), 17 Bora., 127 ; iiuem EmpreM v. 

(2) Tfut King v. ITiHiaww (1757), 1 W. Balkrishna (1893), 17 Bora., 673. See 

Bh. 93 at p. 95. Hinde v. Batidty (1876), 2 Mad,, 13. 

(3) Shum^vMirth V. Ze Fleming (18C6), (6) Per Lord Blackburn, CounUee of 

. 19 C. B, N, S., 687 at p. 703. Bothee v. Kitealdy Wutervoorke (1882), 

(4) Oo. Litt. 24 ( 1 , Wilberforce, pp. 7 App. Cas., 694 at p. 702. Sea Ma\- 
1238,239 ; Maxwell, 4th Ed., p. 381. well, p. 800. 

(6) Afaw^opa V. 8*e4fM1688), 11 
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do SO, you must not suppose that the Legistatui’e in- 
tended to do a palpable injustice.(l ) If an enactment 
is such that by reading it in its ordinary .sense 
you produce a palpable injustice, whereas by reading it 
in a sense which it can bear, although not exactly in its 
ordinary .sense, it will produce no injustice ; then one 
must always assume that the Legislature intended that 
it should be so read as to produce no injustice.(*2)' 
On the general principle of avoiding injustice and 
absurdity, any construction would, if possible, be reject- 
ed, unless the policy and object of the Act required it, 
which enabled a peivson to defeat or impair the obliga- 
tion of his contract by his own act, or otherwise to 
profit by his own wrong. Thus an Act whicli autho- 
rised justices to discharge an apprentice under certain 
idrcurnstances, from his indenture, “on the master’s 
appearance ” before them, would justify a discliarge in 
his wilful absence. The Act, it was observed, must 
have a reasonable construction, so as not to permit the 
master to take advantage of his own obstinacy. It would 
be vejy hard that, supposing the master was profligate 
and ran away, tlie apprentice should never be discharg- 
ed.! 3) There is no doubt that in some cases the word 
‘ must ’ or the word ‘ shall,’ may be substituted for the 
word ‘ may but that can be done only for the purpose of 
giving effect to the intention of the Legislature; but in the 
absence of proof of such intention, the word ‘ may ’ 
must be taken to be used in its natural, therefore in a 
permissive, and not in an obligatory, sense. In constru- 
ing .ss. 20 and 21 of Act XIV of 1859 their Lordshi^is 


(1) P4r L* J.» Expiirte CorbHf 
(1880), It. H., 14 Ch. Div.. las at p. l‘a. 

Pffr Brett, M. R., Quesn v. 
(4fi$r8e$v9 of TonbriOffe (18S4), 13 Q. B. 


I)., m at p. 34*2 ; 8.C. 53 L. J. Q. B., 491. 

(3) Maxwell, p, 311. See Oomn r. 
Wright (1886), Is «.* B. 1)., 204. s.c. 56 
L. .). q. B., 132. 
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•of the Privy Council held that the words ” nothlnjf 
in the preceding section .shall apply to a judgment in 
force at the time of the pa.ssing of the Act ” meant that 
nothing in the preceding section should prejudicially affect 
the right of a creditor under a judgment in force at the 
time of the passing of the Act ; and that the woi’ds ” hut 
process of execution may be issued ” meant that, 
notwithstanding anything nientioiujd in the preceding 
section, execution might issue either within the time 
limited by law, or within three years after tlie passing 
of the Act, whichever should first expire. (1) In 
construing the Charter of the Bombay High Court 
their Lordships of the Privy Council made the following 
remarks :(2) “ Now first of all, arises upon this, the 

obvious construction of the words, that it seems impos- 
sible to give a discretionary power, of either allowing 
or denying, in more clear and plain terms, than these 
terms are, ‘ full and absolute power to allow or deny.’ 
And then, that is followed by saying that the terms 
may be regulated by the Court ‘ in cases in which the 
said Court may think fit to allow such appeal,’ being a 
very ordinary expression used in Acts of Parliament, 
when it is intended that a power given to any officer or 
anybody for public purposes, shall not be absolute and 
compulsory upon that individual officer, or that body, 
but shall be discretionary in that individual officer or body 
to exercise or not, as he or they shall please, and be at! vised. 
If the words are ‘ it shall and may’ be so and so done, 
by such and such officer and body, then the word ‘ may ’ 
•is held in all soundness of construction to confer a 
power, but the word ‘ shall ’ is held to make that power, 

(1) Delhi and Lognlon bank v. Orehnrd (2) Queen v. Alloo Parco (1847), 3 M. 
41877), 3 Cal.,47#t p. 57; s. c. 41. A., I. A., 488 at pp. 492, 493, per Ijorrt 
127 at pp. 136, 136. Brougham. 
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or the exercise of that power, compulsory ; cases are 
not wanting where, even without the use of so stringent 
a word as ‘ shall,’ it has been held that a power so 
conveyed must be executed. But where it is intended 
not to compel, but to leave it optional with the parties, 
the words ‘ think fit’ are the very ordinary technical 
and appointed words, to show that the power is not 
compulsory. And those words occurring in this clause, 
they seem really to have no reasonable doubt, that a 
discretion is vested in the Court below, of denying as 
well of allowing an appeal. ” 

The literal construction then, has, in general, but 
frimd facie preference. To arrive at the real meaning, 
it is always necessary to get an exact conception of the 
aim, scope, and object of the whole Act ; to consider 
according to Lord Coke, (I) what was the law before the 
Act was passed ; (II) what was the mischief or defect 
for which the law had not provided ; (III) what remedy 
Parliament has appointed; and (IV) the reason of the 
reniedy.(l ) In all cases the object is to see what is the 
intention expressed by the words used. But, from the 
imperfection of language, it is impossible to know what 
that intention is without enquiring further, and seeing 
what the eireurnstances were with reference to which the 
words were used, and what was the object, appearing 
from those circumstances, which the person using them 
had in view ; for the meaning of words varies according 
to the circumstances wdth respect to which they vvere 
used.(2) Where the context discloses a manifest 
inaccuracy, the sound rule of construction is to eliminate 


ll) MaxweU, pp. 3(>,31>|»«r Ha]»biiryt (2) Blackbiii^n, L. J., Itiv«r WHr 
L. C., EvMman Vi ■ ComptroUnr of Connwwionem v. A^awnon (1877), 2' 
Patmis (1898), A. C. at p. 573. App, Cas. at p. 763. 
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the inaccuracy and to execute the true intention of the 
Legislature, (1) 

Rule 5. General provisions in the same Statute or other 
Statutes are not to control or repeal the special provisions. 
The special provisions are to be read as excepted out of 
the general provisions- 

“ The first thing you have to consider is, that 
where you have general provisions, whether contained 
in the same A.ct or in another Act of Parliament, and 
where you have special pro^'isions as to a particular 
property in the ownership of one individual, you must 
read the special provision as excepted out of the general. 
That is the only way of reconciling these Acts of Par- 
liament. It is the practice of Parliament, as those who 
are in the habit of going before Parliamentary 
Committees know, to insert in the bill the special clauses 
which are agreed on, and then those persons who have 
obtained their insertion leave the committee-room, and 
have nothing further to do with the bill. The Committee 
would not listen to them on the general clauses. They 
would only say, ‘ It is no business of yours ; you have 
been provided for, and have had all your clauses put in. 
If you once admit the doctrine that the General provi- 
sions are to override the special ones, anybodj* getting 
a clause inserted in the bill ought to be heard on every 
clause of that Act. It would be simply impossible to 
conduct private legislation at all, if any such doctrine * 
were admitted or prevailed. I consider it to be the 
established rule, that when you find general provisions 
of this sort, either in the same Act or other Acts, they 
are not to control or repeal the special pi;o visions, 

(ly jmnin^H y. The Prriident \\ TBZ* 
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which are considered to provide for the particular 
property.(l) 

Where a general intention is expressed, and also a 
particular intention which is incompatible with the 
general one, the particular intention is considered an 
exception to the general one. Even when the later, or 
later part of the enactment is in the negative, it is 
sometimes reconcilable with the earlier one by so treat- 
ing it. If, for instance, an Act in one section authorized 
a Corporation to sell a particula)- piece of land, and in 
another prohibited it to sell “ any land ” the first section 
would be treated not as repealed by the sweeping terms 
of the other, but as an exception to it.(2) 

It is but a particular application of the general 
presumption against an intention to alter the law 
beyond the immediate scope of the Statute, to say that 
a general Act is to be construed as not repealing a 
particular one, that is, one directed towards a special 
object or a special class of objects, A general later law 
does not abrogate an earlier special one by mere implica- 
tion. Generalia specialihua non derof/ant ; the law does 
not allow the exposition to revoke or alter, by construc- 
tion of general words, any particular Statute, when the 
words may have their proper operation without it. It is 
usually presumed to have only general cases in view, and 
not particular cases which have been already otherwise 
provided for by the special Act, or, what is the same 
thing, by a local custom. Having already given its 
attention to the particular subject, and provided for it 
the Legislature is reasonably presumed not to intend to 
alter that special provision by a subsequent genera 
enactment, unless that intention is manifested in explicit 

<1) Per JesseK M. R., Taylor v. Ch. Div« at p. 410; Maxwell, p. 68. 
Corporation of Oldham (1876), L. R.,4 (2) Maxwell, p. 252. 
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language, or there be .something which shows that the 
attention of the Legislature had been turned to the 
special Act, and that the general one was intended to 
embrace the special cases within the previous one ; or 
something in the nature of the general one making it 
unlikely that an exception was intended as regards the 
special Act. The general Statute is read as silently 
e.xcluding from its operation the cases which have been 
provided fbr by the special one.(l) 

(1) Maxwell, pp. -(>3, 



LECTURE XII. (I). 


A STATUTE may be divided into five parts ; — (I) the- 
title ; (II) the preamble ; (III) the interpretation -clause ; 
(IV) the enacting clauses ; and (V) the schedules. 
Mai'ginal notes to sections of an Act do not form part 
of an Act. (1) 

(I) The title. — It was at one time laid down by the 
Courts in England that the title could not be resorted 
to in construing an enactment (2) and that though it had 
occasionally been referred to as aiding in the construc- 
tion of an Act it was certainly no part of the law, and, 
in strictness, ought not to be taken into consideration at 
all. (3) But it is now settled law in England that the 
title of an Act of Parliament is to be read as part of 
the enactments. Lindley, M. I?., in dealing with a case 
arising: under the Public Authorities Protection Act 
1893 (56 and 57 Viet., e. 61),(4) said. “I read tho 
title advisedly, because now, and for some years past^ 
title of an Act of Parliament has been part of the Act. 
In old days it used not to be so, and in the old law books 
we were told not so to regard it ; but now the title is 

(1) Sutton V, Sutton (1882)* L. R., 22 (3) Pollock* C. H.* Salkeld v. 

Oh. D.* 511 ; DuifcAi MoUah v. ffohoay .ToAnaon (1848)* 2 Ex.* 282, 283; Maxwell*. 
(1825)* 23 Cal.* 55 ; Punardeo v. Bam 4th Ed., 60. 

Sarup (1886)* 25 Cal., S58 ; s, c. 2 C* (4) Fiotding v. MoHiy Corporoditm^ 

W.N«* 577; fyut see Kanmhar v. Bhikan (1899), 1 Ch.* 3 and 4. See 

(1893), 20 Cal«, 609. Margate PUr and Ha;trbonr (1900)* 1 Ch.*. 

(2) pgr liord Cottenham, Bunti^' v, 754, 

Noekm9 (1850)* 1 Man k Gord.* 651. 
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an important part of the Act.” It is quite true that, 
although the title of an Act cannot be made use ot to 
control the express provisions of the Act, yet if there 
be in these provisions anything admitting of a doubt, 
the title of an Act is a matter proper to be considered, 
in order to assist in the interpretation of the Act, and 
thereby to give to the doubtful language of the Act a 
meaning consistent rather than at variance with the 
clear title of the Act.( I ) 

( IT) The preamble is undoubtedly' part ot the 
Act.(2) It is a recital of some inconveniences, which 
does not exclude any other, for which a remedy is given 
by the enacting part of the Statute ;(3) and its proper 
function is to explain certain facts which are necessary 
to be explained before the enactments contained in the 
Act can be understood.(4) 

(III) By an interpretation-clause it is enacted that 
certain words when found in the Act are to lie 
understood in a certain sense, and are to include certain 
things Avhich, but foi’ the Intei'pretation-clause, they 
would not include. 

Rule 6. Where the enacting- part is unambiguous, the 
preamble cannot be resorted to control it : but where it is 
ambigruous the preamble can be resorted to explain it- 

Where the language of the enacting sections of a 
Statute is clear, the terms of a preamble cannot be called 
in aid to restrict their operation, or to cut them down. 
The purpose for Avhich a preamble is framed to a 

U) Ptr Istroy, C. J., Shaw v. Bud- 3) 7 Bac. Abr, Statute (I^. 

C.Jj. K., 219. (4) ThritiB. Practical Lejjiala- 

(3) Solkaa V. Johutan (1848), 3 K*., tion, p. 38. 

283. 
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Statute is to indicate what in general terms was the ob- 
ject of the Legislature in passing the Act, but it may 
well happen that these general terms will not indicate 
or cover all the mischief which in the enacting portions 
of the Act itself are found to be provided for.(l) 
Where the intention of the Legislature is declared by 
the preamble, eftect is to be given to the preamble to 
this extent, namely, that it shows what the Jjegislature 
are intending ; and if the words of enactment have a 
meaning which does not go beyond that preamble, or 
which may come up to that preamble, in either case that 
meaning is to be preferred to one showing an intention 
of the Ijegislature which would not answer to the 
purposes of the preamble or which would go beyond 
them. (2) Where the object or meaning of an enact- 
ment is not clear “ the preamble (jf a Statute is a good 
means to find out the meaning of the Statute and as if 
it were a key to open the understanding thereof.”{3) If 
very general language is used in an enactment which, 
it is clear, must have been intended to have some 
limitation put upon it, the preamble may be used to 
indicate to what particular instances the enactment is 
intended to apply. But it must always be a question 
of some nicety for the Court to determine whether an 
Act is sufficiently explicit by itself or whether the 
preamble should be looked to for aid in explanation of 
it. (4) And further the enacting clause may be carried 
beyond the preamble if words be found in the former 
strong enough for the purpose. (5) 


(1) Q, V. Indarjit (1888), 11 All., 266. 
See Maxwell, pp. 66, 67. 

(2) Pmt Lord Blackburn, Overseers oj 
WtM Ham v. lUs (1883), 8 App. Cas., 
388, m 


(3) Coke, I Inst, 79a. 

(4) Oi'aies, pp. 186, 187. 

(5) C?iinna Aiyen^w Mahomed (I860), 
2M. H. C., 322. 
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Rule 7. An interpretation-clause should be used for 
the purpose of interpreting words which are ambiguous or 
equivocal and not so as to disturb the meaning of words 
which are plain. 

The object of an interpretation-clause i.s primarily 
to obtain a uniform and consistent interpretation of 
many words appearing in various Acts in order that 
the system of laws should harmonize as a whole, and 
that each Statute should have a unifoi’in and consistent 
interpretation put on it. But although the effect of 
an interpretation -clause is to give the meaning assigned 
by it to the word interjireted in all places iji the Act in 
which that word occurs, it is not the effect of an inter- 
pretation-clause that the thing defined has annexed to 
it every incident which may seem to be attached to it 
by any other Act of Legislature.( 1) 

An interpretation-clause which extends the mean- 
ing of a word does not take away its ordinary meaning, 
and is sometimes not meant to [>revent the word re- 
ceiving its ordinary popular and natural sense whenever 
that would be properly applicable, but to enable the 
word as used in the Act when there is nothing in the 
context or the subject -matter' to the contrary, to be 
applied to some things to which it would not ordinarily 
be applicable. (2) Sometimes a term is defined in an 
interpretation-clause merely ex almndanti canV4a — that 
is to say, to prevent the possibility of some common 
law incident relating to that term escaping notice.(3) 
Moreover an interpretation -clause is not to be taken 
as substituting one set of words for another, or as 
strictly defining what the meaning of a term must be 

(1) UmnCkHTn Bag w AJadanttetta Ji. p8S3), ^App, Cm., 

Btgum <1885), 1*2 cSl,. 4i)0. 801 ; Cni^, p« 190. 

(2) jP^ Selborne, €>• C., Jtobinson \\ (3) Croies, 
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under all circumstances, but rather as rleclaring what 
may be comprehended within the term where the 
circumstances require that it should be so comprehend- 
ed. If, therefore, an interpretation-clause gives an 
extended meaning to a word, it does not follow as a 
matter of course that, if that word is used more than 
once in the Act, it is on each occasion used in the 
extended meaning, and it may always be a matter for 
argument whether or not the interpretation-clause is 
to apply to the word as used in the particular clause of 
the Act which is under cousideration.(l ) 

Rule 8- If the enacting: part and the schedule cannot 
be made to correspond, the latter must yield to the 
former. 

Though it has been laid down that the schedule is 
as much a part of the Statute, and is as much an enact- 
ment, as any other part, (2) still, a schedule is as a rule 
generally appended to an Act for the sake of conve 
nience. “ Forms in schedules are inserted merely as 
examples, and are onl,y to be followed implicitljf so far 
as the circumstances of each case may admit” ;(3) con- 
.sequently it may sometimes happen that there is a con- 
tradiction between the enactment and the form in the 
schedule. In such a case “ it would be quite contrary 
to the recognized principles upon which Courts of law 

construe Acts to enlarge the conditions of the enact- 

< ment and thereby restrain its operation by any reference 
to the words of a mere form given for convenience’ sake 
in a 8chedule.”(4) 


(1) Orate*, p. m ; a. V. Cai»6rtdflf«- (1843), 6 M. & G., W. 

«Air« (1838), 7 A. & £!., 491. (4) Ptr Lord Penzance, Dtan v. Ortttt 

(2) Ptr Brett, L. J., AU.-0«n. v. (1882), 8 P.D« 89. Se^A. r. Ai4mt(1840). 

Xamplough (1878). 3 Ex. B., 229. 13 A. A E.. 226 ; Craiee, p, 204. 

(3) P«rTindal.C. J., ItertMtv.GiMu ' 
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Rule. 9. When the lang-uagre of a Statute is ambiguous, 
the Court is entitled to take into consideration— (a) What 
was the law before the Act was passed ; (i) What was the 
mischief or defect for which the law had not provided ; (< ) 
What remedy the Legislature has appointed ; and (d) the 
reason of the remedy.(l) 

In Emtman v. The Coruittroller <reii,eral,{2) Mals- 
bury, h. C., after reciting the above rule in tlie course 
of his judgment, said : Turner, L. J., in Hawkins v. 

Gathercol.e,{?i) and adding his own liigh authority to 
that of tlie Judges in Su-adlim/ v. Mor(/an,{4) after 
enforcing the proposition that the intention of ttie 
Legislature must be regarded, (juotes at length the judg- 
ment in that case : that the judges have collected the 
intention ‘ sometimes by considering the cause and neces- 
sity of making the Act... sometimes by foreign cir- 
cumstances’ (thereby meaning extraneous circumstan- 
ces), so that they ‘ have ever been guided by the intent 
of Legislature, which they have always taken according 
to the necessity of the matter, and according to that 
which is consonant to reason and good discretion.’ And 
he adds : We have therefore to consider not merely the 
words of this Act of Parliament, but the intent of 
the Legislature ; to be collected from the cau-se and 
necessity of the Act being made, from a conifmrison 
of its several parts, and from the foreign {meaning 
extraneous) circumstances so far as they can justly be 
considered to throw light on th,e subject. Lord Black- 
burn in River , Weir Commissioners v. Admnson(5) * 
says In all cases the object is to see what is the 
intention expressed by the words used. But, from the 

(1) jr«vd<w> MM, 3 Rep., 8. (5) (1877) 2 App. OM.,7i3, 763. See 

(2) (1898), Ju C. 571, 375. Prabhakarbhaty, ViskuoAbhae {lim). 

(3) (1868), 8 O. M. & Q. 1, 21. 8 Bem., 321. 

ii] (186«), 1 Plowd.. 204. 
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imperfection of the language, it is impossible to know 
what that intention is without inquiring further, and 
seeing what the circumstances were with reference to 
which the words were used, and what was the object, 
appearing from those circumstances, which the person 
using them had in view.” 

“ My Lords, it appears to me that to construe the 
Statute now in question, it is not only legitimate but 
highly convenient to refer both to the former Act and 
to the ascertained evils to which the former Act had 
given rise, and to the latter Act which provided the 
remedy.” 

This rule is analogous to those rule.s dealing with 

o o 

deeds and wills which provide that the interpreter 
should as far as possible put himself in the position of 
those whose words he is interpreting, so as to be able to 
.see what those wi»rds relate t(». 

With regard to Statutes that are intended to codify 
any particular branch of the law this rule has very little 
application. In Vwjliauox'. 0 / Eii<jland{\.) Ijord 

Halsbury, L, C., .stated “ I am wholly unable to adopt 
the view that, where a Statute is expressly said to codify 
the law, you are at liberty to go outside the Code so- 
created, because before the e.xistence of that Code another 
law prevailed.” And in the same ca.se Lord Herschell 
laid down. (2) “ The proper course is in the first instance 

to examine the language of the Statute and to ask what 
■ is its natural meaning, uninfiuei\ced by any considerations 
derived from the previous state of the law, and not to- 
start with inquiring how the law previously stood, and 


(1) (1891)r,A« C. at p. 120. ular branch of the law* Noretidra 

(2) J(u at p. 144 referred toby the Nath Sir mr Doii (1896)». 

0. aa to the proper mode of dealing 2B’CaL, 563, 571 ; c. 23 1. A.^ 26. 

with an Act intended to codify a partic- 
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then, assuming that it was probably intended to have it 
unaltered, to see if the words of the enactment will bear 
an interpretation in conformity with this view.” 

“ If a Statute, intended to embody in a Code a 
particular branch of the law, is to be treated in thi.s 
fashion, it appears to me that its utility will be almost 
entirely destroyed, and the very object with which it 
was enacted will be frustrated. The purpose of such a 
Statute surely was that on any point specifically dealt 
with by it, the law should be ascertaitied by interpreting 
the language used instead of, as before, bj^ roaming over 
a vast number of authorities in order to discover what 
the law was, extracting it by a minute critical examina- 
tion of the prior decisions, dependent upon a knowledge 
of the exact effect even of an obsolete proceeding such 
as a demurrer to evidence. I am of course far from 
asserting that resort may never be had to the previous 
state of the law for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of the provisions of the Code. If, for 
example, a provision be of doubtful import, such resort 
would be perfectly legitimate. Or, again, if in a Code of 
the law of negotiable instruments words be found which 
have previously acquired a technical meaning, or have 
been used in a sense other than their ordinary one, 
in relation to such instruments, the same interpreta- 
tion might well be put upon them in the Code. I 
give these as examples merely ; they, of course, do not 
exhaust the category. What, however, I am venturing 
to insist upon is,^ that the first step taken should be to 
interpret the language of the Statute, and that an 
appeal to earlier decisions can only be justified on some 
special ground.” 

The veiy object of consolidation is to collect the 
statutory law bearing upon a particular subject and to 

• B, DWS , 14 
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bring it down to date, in order that it may forma 
useful Code applicable tO the circumstances existing at 
the time when the consolidating Act is passed.(l) 

Proceedings of the Legislature which result in the 
passing of an Act are not legitimate aids in construing 
that Act or any particular section of the Act. The 
same reasons which exclude these considerations when 
the clauses of an Act of the British Legislature are 
under construction, are equally cogent in the case of an 
Indian Statute.(13) It is submitted that such proceed- 
ings include Reports of the Indian Law Commissioners : 
Proceedings of the Legislative Council ; Reports of 
Select Committees of the Legislative Council ; Draft 
Stages of a Bill ; and Sbitements of Objects and 
Reasons attached to Bills. 


Rule 10. Remedial Statutes must be construed liberally 
and Penal Statutes strictly ; and in each case when the 
meaning* is doubtful in the manner most favourable to the 
liberties of the subject- 


Acts which are passed for the expedition of justice 
and for ousting delays in its administration, for the 
protection of officers of justice in the discharge of their 
duties are remedial Acts and are to be extended as far as 
their words will admit to every case wdthin their 
purview. So also Statutes which extend the franchise, 
which take away penalties, which give compensation to 
persons whose property is taken compulsorily or in- 
juriously affected, which are in favour of agriculture 
or contain provisions in advancement ol trade are to be 
liberally construed. (3) A liberal construction of a 
Statute is the one that gives the words of the Statute 


(V) Admr.-OefU, of Bengal v. Prewi- 
lall MuUiak (1895). 22 Cal., 798 ; 22 I. A., 
116. 


^(2) 22 Cal., pp. 799, 800 ; 221. A., 
(3) Wilberfopce, p, 231; 
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the fulleist and most extensive meanini;- of wliich they 
are susceptible [n expouiulin^ remedial laws it is a 
settled rule e(‘ construction to extend the remedy as Car 
sis the words will admit (1) Everything ' is to be done 
in advancement of the remedy that can be done con- 
sistently with any^ construction f)f the 8tatute.(2) The 
language of’ the Act is not to be strained but, where 
the Avonls aie open to doubt, they are to receive a con- 
struction which may advance the olijecls of' the Aet.(3) 
The term “ Penal Statut(!s, ” when it is employed for 
the purp<Ase of describing such Acts as are to receive a 
strict construction, is not confined to Statutes tliat 
create crimes or impose penalties, but oxtcnds to a 
variety of others, wfiich may be moi e properly (dassed 
as restrictive. Acts whicli introduce capital punish- 
ment, or which shift the bui'den of proof in criminal 
cases, may be fitly called penal, and construed with 
extreme strictness. But it has been also laid down that 
a strict construction is to be given to Acts wliich altcir 
the law of evidence, either by creating new statutory 
modes of proof which may defeat the rights of the 
partie.s, or bj^ weakening the principles Avhich had been 
deemed essential in the reception of testimony ; to Acts 
which take aw'ay^ the riglit of trial by jury, and abridge 
the liberty of the subject, which confer a new jurisdic- 
tion, and derogate from the jurisdiction inherent in the 
superior Courts ; which are restrictive of the common 
law, take awaj’^ vested rights or the franchise, restrict 
the liberty of irtarriage, defeat deeds that have been 
solemnly executed or cut down, and abridge, restrain or 

(1) P&r Lord Kenyon. Cf. Turtle v. (3) Per Turner, L. d., Domr Ga» Co, 

Hartwell (1795), 6 T. B., 429. v. Mayor of Domr (1855). J De G. M. 

(2) Wilberforcc^ p. 235 : See Johnea A G., 555. 

V. Johnea (1814), 3 Dow., 15, 
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avoid any written instrument. Acts w'hich impose 
taxes are to be construed strictly and so are such as 
impose charges, duties or any other burdens upon the 
public, the Acts themselves being construed strictlj'’, 
w'hile any exception which confines the operation of such 
charges or duties is to be construed liberally. Clear 
language is necessary in Acts w'hich infringe the legal 
rights of subjects or impose taxes,(l) 

Some Statute,s that may be properly called remedial 
have an operation which is partly penal. Where 
grievances have to be redressed or property to be 
protected, there are oftenders as w'ell hs sutferers, assail- 
lants as well as assailed. The Act which ffives a 

O 

remedy to one who is aggrieved almost inevitably infiicts 
a penalty on his opponent But if the primary object 
of the Act be redre.ss not punishment, it is to be construed 
liberally. The legal distinction between Remedial and 
Penal Statutes is this, the former give lelief to the 
parties grieved, the latter imposes penalties upon 
offences committed. It i,s a clear and fundamental 
rule in construing Statutes against frauds that they are 
to be liberally'' and beneficially expounded. Where the 
Statute acts against the offender and inflicts a penalty 
it is then to bo construed strictly, but where it acts 
upon the offence by’^ setting aside the fraudulent transac- 
tion it is to be construed liberally. (2) 

Nothing is to be regarded as within the meaning of 
a Penal Statute, which is not within the letter — w'hich 
is not clearly and intelligibly described in the very words 
of the Statute itself. When an offence against the law’ 
is alleged, and the Court has to consider whether that 
alleged offence falls within the language of a criminal 

(1) WilberforcB, j>i>. — 245. (1823), 1 301 ; Wflberfoi’ce, 

(21 Park, J., Gortmi \. Champ- pp. 232-23.3. - 
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Statute, the Court must bo .satisfied not only that the 
spirit of the legislative enactment has been violated, 
but also that the language used by the legislature 
includes the offence in question, and makes it criminal.! I ) 
A Penal Statute should, when its meaning is doubtful, 
be con.strued in the manner most favourable to the 
liberties of the subject, and this is more especially 
so when the penal enactment is of an exceptional 
character.(2) If by a Statute it is intended to impose a 
tax upon the subject, its construction must be clear 
beyond all reasonable doubt ; and the common law 
rights of the subject in respect to the enjoyment of hi.s 
property are not to be trenched upon by a Statute, unles.s 
the intention is shown liy clear words or necessary 
implication. (.3) Acts relating to the acqui.sition of lands 
for public purposes must be construed most strictly in 
favour of the subject.(4) So also Statutes of Limitation 
being Statutes in limitation of a common right are not 
to Ite extended by construction to cases not clearly 
included within their torms.{5) 

But whei’e a Statute impo.ses a duty, it without 
expre.ss words gives an action for the failing to perform 
it and for wrongfully performing it.(6) If an obligation 
is created, but no mode of enforcing its performance is 
ordained, the common law may, in general, find a mode 
suited to the particular nature of the case. But 
where an Act creates an obligation, and enforces the 
performance in a specified manner, it is a general rule that* 


(1) Emp. V. Kola Lalang (1881), 
8 Cal., 216. See Lard ffuntinglow 0 r v, 
Gardiner (1823), 1 B. & 0., 299 ; R.y. 
Bond (1818), I B. & Aid., 392 ; Britt v. 
Bobineon (1870), li« R., 5 C. P*, 1870. 

(2) R. v. Bhietafim), 1 Bom., 311. 

(3) Vultabh V. Kope (1871), 8 Bom. 
H. 0. R., 217. See Leman v, Bamoda- 


raya (1876), 1 Mad., 158.. 

{i) Sorabii V, Tfie Jmtieee of Beaee 
(1875), 12 Boro. H. C. R.. 256. 

(5) Parashram v. Rakhtna (1890) , 15 

Bom., 306. « 

(6) Ponnusamy v. Coliector cf Madura 
(1863), 3 M. H. 0. R., 37. 
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performance cannot be enforced in, any other nianner.{l) 
And an action will not lie for the iiifringeinent of a 
right created by Statute, where another specific remedy 
for infringement is provided by the same Statute,(2) 
There is a difference between a ease in which a Court 
or an officer of a Court omits to do something which, by 
a Statute it is enacted shall be done, and cases in which 
a Court or an officer of a Court does something which, 
by a Statute it is enacted^ shall not be done. In the 
one ease the omission to do an act whicfi by the Statute 
it is enacted shall be done, may not amount to more 
than an irregularity in procedure, whilst in the otlier 
ease, in which the prohibition is enacted, the doing of 
the prohibited thing by the Court or the official is 
ultra vires and illegal, and if ‘ultra vires or illegal it 
must follow that it was done without jurisdictiou.(;i) 

Rule 11. Statutes are prima facie deemed to be pros- 
pective only. 

The general rule governing the construction oF 
Statutes is correctly stated in Bac. Abr. 439, “ Statute, 
C.” It is there laid down as, in general, true, “ that no 
Statute is to have a retrospect beyond the time of its 
commencement ; for the rule and law of Parliament is, 
that nova comtitxdio futwris fcyrnian dehet imponere, non 
pruteritis." But the general rule is not without excep- 
tion. (4) In some cases the legislature has thought it 
Just to make enactments retrospective, even at some 
sacrifice of general principle. But then it does so in 
express terms ; and generally, I believe invariably, 
couples the retrospective enactment with the best 

(1) iSrfc<sre»(l83l), I & [S) Ranmhnr v. SAewKw (1889), ja 

Ad., 859. ' All,, 617. 

(2) Siewn* V. (1847), 17, L. J. (4) i*»r Platt, B., v. Punltti 

Q-B..165. (i848), 2 Bx. R, 27 , 
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indemnity in favour of vested rights which the nature of 
the case adnjits.(l) Tlie general principle is that rights 
already acquired shall not be aftected by the retrospecti\ e 
action of a new la\v.(2) As regards procedure the gene- 
ral rule is, that the law, as it exists when a suit 
is commenced, must decide the rights of the parties in 
the suit, unless the legislature has expressed a clear 
intention to vary the relative rights of the parties to each 
other.(.3) A right of action is not taken away by a 
change in the law, unless by express enactment ; l)ut in 
the case of mere procedure, unless something is said to 
the contrary, the new law, whore its language is general 
in its terms, applies without reference to the former law 
or procedure. (4) When on a general law, espcciall}' of 
procedure, one more specific is superimposed, effect is 
to be given to the latter as far as possible along with the 
earlier one, but, if necessary, in partial supersession of 
it. 'I'he more stringent and narrow rule provided by a 
later Act is not to be deprived of its effect iu any of the. 
cases to which it is applicable, because a less n.irrow 
rule was applicable to them in their earlier stages.(5) 

The general principle is that alterations in fones of 
procedure are retro.spective in effect and apply t" [xind- 
ing proceedings. (6) 

The giving of a new right does not of necessity 
destroy a previously existing right. But it has that 


(1) Per Rolfe, B., Mon, v. Durden 
(1848), 2 Ex. R., 39 ; Dooiinbdaise v. Ram- 

(1850), 5 M. L Am 126 ; Nohokanih 
Deu V. Rajah Roraiiakanth (1864), 1 W. 
Km 100. 

(2) Mon is V, Samhumurthi (1871), 6 
M. H. C. Rm 126; General Clausen 
Act (X of 1897), sec. Q ; Kallian y. 
Patkubai (1802), 11 Bora,, 289., 

(3) Bung8hBedh%r v. Sheik Mahomed 
(186*2), 1. Hay, 369; Oujrat TradifHf Go. 


V, Trikamji (1866), 3 Bora. H, C’. R- O, « 
Cm 45. 

(4) Framji v. i/orwia^*i(186(>), 3 B. H. 
C. R. O. C., 49. 

(5) Shimam s. Kondiha (l884>, 8 lioni., 

315. . > 

,(6) Bojrat v. . Vt&iMhneHua (1893), 18 
Bom., 432; , mkrithna Bapt* (1894), 
19 Boro., 206 ; Oungarant y. Punam 
Ohand (1896), 21 Bora., 8*26. 
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effect if the apparent intention of the legislature, is that 
the two rights should not exist together.(l) Nor do 
Statutes take away existing rights except by express 
words or by plain implication. (2) 

Rule 12. A Statute is not to be held to be repealed by 
implication unless the repugnancy between the new provi- 
sion and the former Statute be plain and unavoidable. (3) 

The Court must be satisfied that the two enactments 
are so inconsistent or repugnant that they cannot 
stand together before they can from the language of 
the later imply a repeal of an express prior enact- 
ment, (4) i.e., the repeal must, if not express, flow from 
necessary implication. (5) A bare recital in a subse- 
quent Statute is not sufficient to repeal the positive 
provisions of a former Statute, without a clause of 
rej3eal.(6) And a special enactment is not impliedly 
I’epealed by a subsequent affirmative general enactment, 
if the two enactments are not so repugnant as to be 
incapable of standing together. (7) 

An Act of Parliament cannot be repealed by non- 
user, notwithstanding any practice that may have 
obtained to the contrary.(8) While an Act does not 
become inoperative by mere non-user, however long the 
time may have been since it was known to have 
been actually put in force, the fact of non-aser may be 
extremely important, when the question is whether there 
has been a repeal by implication. What Avords will 
vjonstitute a repeal by implication, it is impossible to say 
from authority or decided cases. If, on the one hand, 

W) (/Flaherty v. McDowell (1857), 6 (4) Thames Conservaiors v. Hall 

H. L. C., 167. (1868), L. R., 6 O. P., 419. 

(2) Western CoaMUs Mail Co, v. (5) Craies, p. 303. 

Windsor MaU Co. (1882), 7 A. O., 188 ; 51 (6) Dors v. Chap (1788), 2 T. U., 363. 

L, J. P. O., 4k (7) Sabapati t. NaminsvamU 1 M. 

<3) Sitapaihi v. The Queen (1882), 6 H. C. R., 115. 

Mad.. 36. (8) White r, Boot (1788), 2T. R.. 275. 
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the general presumption must Ije against such a repeal, 
on the ground that the intention to repeal, if any had 
existed, would be declared in express terms ; so on the 
other, it is not necessarj’ that any cxpre.ss reference be 
made to the Statute which is to be repealed. The j)rior 
Statute would, I conceive, be repealed by implication, if 
its provisions were wholly incompatible with a subsequent 
«me, or if the two Statutes togethei' would lead to wholly 
absurd consequences, or if the entire subject-matter were 
taken away by the subsequent Statute. Perhaps the 
most difficult case for consideration is where the subject- 
matter has been so dealt with in subsoquentStatutes, that, 
according to all ordinary rea.soniiig, the particular pro- 
vision in the prior Statute would not have been intended 
to sub.sist, and yet if it were left .subsisting no palpable 
absurdity would be occasioned.( l ) And though, where 
the words of an Act of Parliament are plain, it cannot 
be repealed bj^ tion-mer, yet where there has been a 
series of practice, withfmt any exception, it goes a great 
way to explain them when there is any ambiguity.(2) 

Rule 13. Where a Statute creates an obligation, and 
enforces the performance in a specified manner, it is a 
general rule that performance cannot be enforced in any 
other manner. But if an obligation is created, but no mode 
of enforcing its performance is ordained, the common law 
may, in general, find a mode suited to the particular nature 
of the case.(3) 

There are three classes of cases in which a liability 
may be established, founded upon a Statute. One is, 
where there was a liability existing at common law, and 

(1) P«r Di*. Liishington, Tfi^ India Parcha* (1871), L. H,, 3 P. (?., 650. 

<1861}, B. & L., 224^33 L. J. Aci., 19.3. (8) Tcnterden, O. J., PocheiUr v. 

(2) P^r Kenyon, 0. J*, Leigh v. Kent Bridgee (1831), 1 B. and Ad., 860. 

(1789), 3 T, a, 304. See V. 
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that liability is affirmed by a Statute which .gives a 
special and peculiar form of remedy different from the 
remedy which exi.sted at common law : There, unless 
the Statute contains words which expressly or by neces- 
sary implication exclude the common law remedy, the 
party suing has lus election to pursue either that or the 
statutory remedy. The .second class of cases is, where 
the Statute gives the right to sue merely, but provides 
no particular form of remedy ; there the party can only 
proceed liy action at common law. But there is a third 
class, viz., where a liability not existing at common law 
is created by a Statute which at the same time gives 
a special and particular remedy for enfoi’cing it. The 
remedy provided by the Statute must be followed, 
and it is not ccjmpetent to the party to pursue the 
course applicable to cases of the second class. The 
form given by the Statute must be adopted and adhered 
to. (1) 

The principle that where a .specific remed}' is given 
by a Statute, it thereby deprives the pers<m who insists 
upon a remedy of any other form of remedy than that 
given by the Statute, is one which is very familiar 
and which runs through the law. I think Lord 
Tenterden accurately states that principle in the case 
of Doc V. Bri<kji‘ti.{ 2) He says ; “ Where an Act creates 
an obligation and enforces the perforjnance in a specified 
manner, we take it to be a general rule that per- 
' formance cannot be enforced in any other manner. (3)” 
This rule, however, does not apply where there are two 


(1) Per Willis, J , Wolrnrhamplun 
New Water Works v, HawkesforU (1859). 
6 C. B. N, S., 356, cited by Buckley, 
AU.’Oe7h, V, Ashbourne Itevrealion 
[I903j;i Ch., 196; 72 L. 

Ch. 69/ ' 


(2) Wnmfmi aub 'nom Bofifieater v. 
BrUitjes^ 

(3) Halsbpiry, L. Paasmors 
V. Oswaldthisiler [1808], A> O., at 
p. 394. 
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different rights created by the Statute, one a riglit to have 
compensation, and another a different right to have 
adjudication upon the .sul)ject of that coinpensation.(l) 
It is true as a general rule that where a new 
offence and a penalty for it has been created by Statute 
a person proceediiig under the Statute is contined to the 
recovery of the penalty and nothing else can be asked 
for. But there are two exceptions. The first of the 
exceptions is the ancillary remedy in equity by injunc- 
tion to protect a right. That i.s a inode of preventing 
that being done which, if done, would be an offence. 
Wherever an act is illegal and is threatened, the Court 
will interfere and prevent the act being done — and as 
regard.s the mode of granting an injunction thf? Court 
will grant it either when the illegal act is threatened 
but has not been actually done, or when it has been 
done and seemingly is intended to 1)C lepeated. (2) 

The distinction between a Statute creating a m;w 
offence with a particular penalty and a Statute enlarging 
the ambit of an existing offence by including new acts 
within it with a particular penalty i.s well settled. In 
the former case the new ctff'ence is puni.shable by the 
new penalty only ; in the latter it is punishable also by all 
such penaltie.s as were applicable before the Act to the 
offence in which it i.s included. The rule was recog- 
nized by Lord Mansfield in tUx v. WrUjht (.']) and iti 
a note to 2 Haw'kiris’ Pleiis of the Crown (4) is thu.s 
stated: ‘‘The true rule seems to be this: ‘where the* 
offence was punishable ' before the Statute prescribing a 
particular method of punishing it, there such particular 


(1) i’«r Channel, J., R. v. SUpmy C«r- WhittinghaM (1880), ISCli. 1)., fidft.fiO? 
pwfaMon (1001], 1 K. W., 325 ; 21 L. J. 40 U. J. Cl>.. 7r>.5. 

K. B.,.244... (:i) (1758), 1 Durr., ,513. 

(2) See }i«r Jessel. M. U., Ooo|j«)- v. (1) :1324 (Bd.), ]>. 29(). 
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remedy is cumulative, and does not take away the former 
remedy ; but where the Statute only enacts that the 
doing an act, not punishable before, shall for the future be 
punishable in such and such a particular manner, there it 
is necessary to pursue such particular method and not the 
common law method of indictment.’ ” The same prin- 
ciples apply equally whether the offence is regarded as 
an invasion of public rights calling for criminal or civil 
rights calling for civil proceedings.(l) 

It is a general i*ule that subsequent Acts which add 
accumulative penalties do not repeal former Statutes. (2) 
Subsequent Acts of Parliament in the affirmative only, 
although giving new penalties, are never taken to be a 
repeal of former Acts, unless there be negative words or 
a plain contrariety between the two Acts so as there is a 
plain indication in the latter of an intention to repeal 
the former.(3) 

Rule 14. Where the same offence is re-enacted with a 
different punishment the prior enactment is repealed (4) 

“ If a crime be created by Statute, with a given 
penalty, and be afterwards repeated in another Statute 
with a lesser penalty attached to it, I cannot say that 
the party ought to be held liable to both. There may, 
no doubt, be two remedies for the same act, but they 
must be of a different nature. The new Act, then, 
would be in effect a repeal of the former penalty. ”(5) 

“ If a later Statute again describes an offence 
created by a former Statute, and affixes a different 

(1) Pfit Farwell, L. J., Lowe v. Dari- Mixldleton v, Crofts (1736), 2 Atk., 675; 
ing [1906], 2 K. B., 784 ; 25 L. J. K. B.. Beal, 2nd Ed., p. 451. 

1025. ^ (4) Ileal, p. 452. 

(2) Per Lord ManaOold, 0. J., Jt. v. (5) Abinger, (], B., Henderson v, 

Jackson (1775), Oowp., 298. Sherborne (1^37). 2 M. & VV., 236, 

(3) Per Lord Hardwick, L. C., 
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punishment to it, varying the procedure, etc., giving an 
appeal where there was no appeal before, we think that 
the prosecutor must proceoed for the offence under the 
later Statute. If the later Statute expressly altered the 
quality of the offence, as by making it a misdemeanour 
instead of a felony or a felony instead of a misdemeanour, 
the offence could not be proceeded for under the earlier 
Statute : and the same consequence seems to follow 
from altering the procedure and the punishment. ”(l ) 

\\here an act or oini.ssion constitutes an offence 
under two or more enactments, then the offender shall 
1)6 liable to be prosecuted and punished under either or 
any of those enactments, but shall not be liable to be 
punislied twice for the same offenee.(2) 

Rule 15. A repealed statute is considered as if it had 
never existed except as to transactions passed and closed 
taken under it. (3) 

The effect of repealing a Statute is to obliterate it 
as completely as if it had never existed ; it must be 
considered as a law that never existed, except for the 
purposes of those actions which were commenced, 
prosecuted, and concluded, while it was an existing 
law.(4) 

Where an Act repealing, in whole or in part, a 
former Act, is itself repealed, the last repeal does not 
revive the Act or provisions before repealed unless words 
be added reviving them. It is doubtful whether this . 
rule applies to a 'repeal by implication ; but it .seems 


(1) Campbell, C. J., Mitchell 
V. Urown (1868), 1 Ell. & Ell., 274 ; 28 
L. J. M. a. 55. 

(2) General Clausea Act (X of 1897), 
». 26. • 

(3) Per Tenterden, C. J.» Surtess v. 


Allison (1829), 9 11. & C., 752. 

(4) Per Tiiidal, O, J., Ka?/ \\ tJodwin 
(1830), 6 Bint;., 582-3, cited Attorney- 
General v. Lamplough (1878), 3 Ex. Ix, 
217. See General Olauaea Act (X of 
1897), 8. 6. 
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not to apply where the first Act was only modified by 
the second, by the addition of conditions, and the 
enactment which imposed these was, itself, afterwards 
repealed. In such a case, the original enactment would 
revive.( I ) 

If a contract was illegal when it was entered into, 
and the Statute which made it so is afterwards repealed, 
the repeal will not give validity to the contract, unless 
it appears that the repealing enactment was intended 
to have a retrospective operation, and thus to vaiy the 
relation of the pai’ties to each other.(2) 

If a right has once been acquired by virtue of 
some Statute, it will not be taken away again by the 
repeal of the Statute under which it was acquired. 
The law itself may be disannulled by the author, but 
the right acquired by virtue of that law whilst in force 
must still remain ; for, together with a law, to take 
away all its precedent effects would be a high piece of 
injustice.(3) 

But while a right acquired bj' virtue of a Statute 
is not taken away by the repeal of that Statute, it is 
not augmented by the repeal.(4) 

(1) Maxwell, {u 62;5. Law of Nature and Nations, Bk. I, c. 6, 

(2) fh.f p. t)27. ItUchcock v. Wai/ §6. 

<18:J7), 6 A. & E., 947. (4) Craies, p. 343. 

(3) Craiea, p. 343, citing Pnffendorfs 
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taking ... ... ... ... 80 

what intention is implied in, to a class ... ... HO 

when it is said to be immediate ... ... ... I 4 f) 

postponed ... ... 117 

right of person to take under sjiecific ... ... 117 

double, of the same specific thing ... ... ... ir )2 

implication of, when there is no certainty as to persons to take 

under it ... ... ... 1 54 

to a class ... ... ... ... 157 

substitutional ... ... ... ... 158 

intention that a, is not to become vested in inttrest how shown 168 
ground on which a, fails ... ... ... 177 

rules for construction of ... ... 180 

GOLDEN RULE— 

of Lord Wensleydale ... ... 21,63 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL— 

power of, to make laws and regulations ... ... 184 
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HINDU WILLS ACT- 

compared with Sacccs.sion Act 
its application 

Acts like, how to be coiistnicd 
See Acts. 

IDENTICAL INTENTION-- 

explained ... ... ... .. 70 

I M M OA" A BLE PB (^'E RT Y— 

See Pkoi'EnTY 

I N DENT DR E- 

ineaninjy of ... ... ... fi9 

place of date in .. . .. ... *>9 

form of ... ... ... ... ... 70 

INHERITANCE— 

estate given with words of, what it carries ... 1M8 

if imperfect description he added to such gift .. ... 138 

INTENTION— 

meaning of ... ... ... ... 3 

how to be collected ... . ... ... 3 

Cr>nrt to proceed upon, as evidenced hv snrronnding circum- 
stances ... ... ... 4 

how to know the te.stator's ... ... ... i 

sense in which used in lectures ... ... ... 5 

of testator how indicated hy invalid gift over ... ... 8 

mere literal construction of a Statute ought iH»t to prevail 

when opposed to legislature’s ... ... ... 23 

of legislature how ascertained ... ... ... 27 

of maker of deed, when full eft'ect cannot be given to ... 79 

te(;hnical forms not necessary to convey the, of testator ... 107 

of testator how obtained ... ... 120. 122 

admissibility of extrinsic evidence as to testator’s, in case 

of ambiguity in will ... ... ... ... 122 

hfiw effect to be given to the, f»f testator ... ... 124 

to create a known estate of inheritance how effected ... 126 

what, is implied in gift to a class ... ... ... J 46 

that a gift is not to become vested in interest how shown ... 168 

how to be* ascertained ... ... ... ... 192 

right of Court to depart from, of legistature ... ... 196 
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INTEREST-- 

right to, where property is bequeathed to a person ... 1 i^>8 

kinds of estate and, ill property ... 

INTERPRETATION— 

object of ... ... ... ... .. '5 

where claii.se susceptible of two meanings ... .. 10 

decision on the, of written instrument ... .. 12 

of will belongs to Court of domicile ... ... J0(> 

object of, of will ... .. ... ... 107 

where language plain and unambiguous ... ... 100 

INTERPRETATION-CLAUSE— 

what is enacted by ... ... ... ... 203 

object of ... ... ... ... ... 205 

extends hut does not take away ordinary meaning of word 20.5 

not to be taken as substituting one set of words for another ... 205 

INTERPRETER— 

business of, regarding Statutes ... ... 5 

INSTRUMENT (S)— 

general rules relating to interpretation of written .. 1 - 15 

classes of ... ... .. 1 

leading principles governing the interpretation of ... 1 

object of interpretation of written (Rule A) ... .. 3 

when in, two constructions open, more reasonable of tlie two 
to be adopted ... ... ... ... 10 

maxims in construing written ... ... ... 5 

supply of word in ... ... ... 0 

meaning of its clause how collected ... ... 0 

all its parts to be cou.strued with reference to each other ... 0 

spirit is strong enough to overcome the letter of ... 7 

rule of construction of ... ... ... 7 

' where clause susceptible of two meanings ... ... 10 

form of expression less regarded than meaning of parties ... 11 

where clause or expression otherwise senseless and contradic 

tory how made consistent ... ... .. 12 

misuse of word or phrase in ... ... ... 12 

mode of eoustrniug words of an ... ... .. 14 

use and object of sweeping clause in an ^ ... 14 

mere false description does not make an, inoperative ... 32 
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INSTRUMENT (S)—c(m.td 

situation of parties to be looked at in construing written :5I 

extrinsic evidences necessary to point the operation of simple 
power of Court to alter or insert words in ... :>7 

mere s nr pi Uvsage does not injure ... ... ... 

decision on the interpretation of written ... ... 12 

evidence of material facts in, admissible ... ... ob 

external information requisite in construing? every ... o7 

evidence admissible to show parties to ... ... <il 

technical words in .. ... ... <>1 


JURISDICTION— 

territorial, attaches upon «all persons ... ... 1 80 

LANOITAGE (S)- 

of testator when can be altered ... ... ... 12 

ground for altering testator’s, in certain eases ... ... 13 

of a will when clear and consistent receives its literal 

construction ... ... lo 

when two constructions open, more reasonable of the two to be 
adopted ... ... ... ... lb 

in deed, will or Statute when plain and ambiguous and admits 

of one meani ng ... ... ... ... 23 

of will when clear and consistent, how construed ... 2o 

used when it applies partly to one and partly to another .set of 

existing facts ... ... ... ... 37 


LATENT AMBIGUITY— 

Patent ambiguity and, distinguished ... . . 23 

definition of ... ... . ... .. 23 

principle on which rule is founded ... ... 23 

extrinsic evidence may not he given to explain 30, 32 

instances of ... ... ... ... 31 

* 

of deed, extrinsic evidence may be given to explain ... 3.“) 

how arises ... ... ... ... 35 


LAVV^ (S)— . 

Reason and spirit of cases make the ... ... 2 

of nation ;fits application ... 184, 185 

right of action is not taken away by change of .. . 215 
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LEGACY (lES)-- 

rigbt to, whoro property bequeathed with a bequest in the 

alternative ... ... ... ... M3 

wliere two, made to the same person in will or e.odi(;il, bow 
eflected ... ... ... ... 150 

presumption where, ol‘ same amount given by same doeninent 151 

when said t) be substitntional ... ... ... 153 

residmary elanse passes a laphsed ... ... ... 156 

lapses it* legatee does not survive the testator ... ... 156 

testator may prevent a, from lapsing ... ... 156 

onus of proof to claim, as representative ... ... 157 

when it has a vested interest ... ... ... 164 

when it becomes vested in legatee ... ... ... 166 

when bequeathed absolutely to or for benetit of any person with 

direction in will as to its enjoyment, right of legatee to ... 17() 

LEGTSLATION^- 

of a country is territorial ... ... ... 184 

1.EGITIMACY-. 

of child, law establishing .. . . .,.107 

Id TE K A 1. M E A NING — 

what is intended by ... ... ... 60. 61 

of technical words ... ... ... ... 61 

extrinsic evidence admissible f«>r determining the words ... 61 

MALIK — 

different meanings of .. ... ... ... 21 


See Words. 

MAXIM (S)— 


juft dicer e non jus (l<ire ... ... ... 5 

ex untecentihm et conseqnentihuy ... ... 7 

Kt res mnf/is valeat quam pere.ai ... ... ... 8, 78 

rerba generalid restringxintur ad hahilitatom rei^rel personam ... 15 

ahsohita sententia expositore non eget ... 25, 190 

a vtrha leg is non vecedendwn esi ... ... 28, 194 

falsa demomtraiio non nocet ... 32, 78, 115 

contemporanea expositio est opdima et fortissima in lege ... 33 

c er turn' est qnod cerium reddi potest ... ... 36 

surplus agium non nocet ... ... * ... 37 

Htflt per inutile non vitiatur ... ... 37,119 
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MAXIM (S)— 

contcmpornnea txpositin fat optima et fort is sima in hpf (>() 

Qui hfvrft in lit fra law ft in rortirf ... ... ... ;{!» 

non a?ripi rerhn in d f man at ration em falsam (pti compftnnt in 

(imitationem rm/m ... ... ... 77. 120 

rxprfsstfin f(ta't crssa/r taciturn ... ... ... 80 

f i’prisairt uniua eat fxciuaio tacitinn ... ... ... !WI 

fxpresaio uvius fst (j'cfuaio alirr/us ... ... ... 87 

rtrha Tflain nriaae ritlpninr ... ... ... ;)| 

rirha JortiuH accipiuntur contra preferfntim ... ... 

Nihil facit error nominis emu fir corpore '^onstat ... ... 115 

rfrit<ai uominia toUit rrrorcin ^Icmonstrationis ... 115 

cum f] no inter sc puf/nantin reperiuntur in tes'tamf nfn, uitimom 

ra/um est .. ... ... .. ] :*() 

!d cert tcui cst fjHOil cert um redd i potest ... 1 ;M. 

ertra territorium jus dicenti impurte mat pirrcfur, Icf/is f .rtra 

ierriUoHuvi non oblitjanl ... ... 184 

UfX loci actus ox contractus ... ... 185 

(teucralia specialihus non derogant .. ... ... 200 

nova. constifutio futuris forman dehef imjtoncrr mm 

prrrtentes ... ... ... ... 211 


MOVARLE PROPERTY 

See PtioI'KRTY. 

See Won ns;. 

MTS-RECITAL - 

when, will not vitiate the deed ... ... 84 

but nmy inflnenoe the constrnetion ... ... 84 

may operate hy way of estoppel ... ... 85 

ORAL AGREEMENT- 
See. Acskkkmknt. 

ORAL KVIDENCK— 


affecting the terms of a deed ... ... ... 47 

as to contract voidable by Statute or common law • 52 

admissibifity of, on equitable grounds ... 52 

inadmissible in case of patent ambiguity ... ... (;C 
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OFFKNCK— 

repeal of former enactnieiit when same, re-enacted with different 
punishment ... ... ... ... 220 

punishment where act or omission constitute an. under two or 
more enactments ... ... ... •••221 

ONUS OF rilOOF— 

to claim legacy as representative ... ... ... lo7 

PARCKLS— 

where inserted ... ... ... ••• 75 

how described .. ... ... ...77, 78 

PAROL FVTDENCK— 

See Oral famdknck, 

PATENT AMRIGUITY-^ 


latent ambiauity and, distinguished ... ... 

definition of ... ... ... ()5 

distinction between latent and ... ... ...fi5, OG 

parol evidence inadmissible in case of ... ... GG 

case similar to that of ... ... ... • . G7 


PENAL STATUTES— 

See Statutes. 

PERIOD OF DISTRRUTION— 


what is nu'ant by ... ... ... .. 14(5 

PERSONA DESIGN ATA— 

definition of ... ... ... IIG 

PHRASES— 

words and, misuse of ... ... ... ... 12 

control of ... ... ... ... 13 

elimination of words or, when made in deeds, wi,U or Statute ... 37 
words and, assumption as to technical meaning of ... 189 

POTT A H— 

of land, te.st n.s to ... . ... ... ... G7 

PREAMBLE— 

defined ... ... ... * ... 203 

its function ... ... ... ... 203 
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PAGE. 

PREAMBLE— rcmc/f/. 

when can, be resorted to coutroJ or expiain onactinir part ... 203 

when enacting clause may be carried beyond ... ... 204 

ol' a Statute is a good means to find out its meaning ... 204 

a key to open the understanding ... ... ... 204 

PROOF— 

ol' existence ol separate oral agreement ... ... 53 

of any usage or custom ... ... .. 54 

PROPERTY— 


when specific description ol, cannot be controlled by ?ioneral 


description ... ... ... ... SI 

law regulating succession to immovable, in Hritisli India ... lOO 

law regulating succession to movable ... ... 107 

description of, how deemed to refer to and comprise ... 134. 

right to interest where, is he(|ueathed to a person ... 138 

varying decisions as regards devises of immovable, i<> Mimlu 
widows ... ... ... ... 140 

right to legacy where, bequeathed with a bequest in the 
alternative ... ... ... 143 

kinds of estates and interest in ... ... ... 106 


PUNISHMENT— 

repeal of former enactment when saiiie ott’ence re-enacted 


with different ... ... ... ... 220 

where act or omission constitutes an offence under two or more 

enactments ... ... ... ... 221 

RECITAL (S)— 

its place in deed ... ... ... ... 72 

not a necessary part of deed ... ... 72, 81 

not to control operative clause ... ... ... 72 

chronological order of . . . ... ... ... 72 * 

its division * ... ... ... 72 

control of, when operative part of deed clear ... .. 81 

control of, when operative part of deed ambiguous .. 82 

key to what is intended to be done .. ... ... 83 

may explain ambiguity in operative part 84 

but cannot J)ave effect of introducing covenant in it ... 84 

when does not invalidate subsequent trust in will ... 178 



HE M E D I A L statutes— 

AV// Statjjtks. 


REPEAI.— 

of (?naclin<‘nt nHist luMii express terms ... ... '2\~ 

UES— 

(iistiiutioii hotween, and qmmtiiy ... ... .. i;'>2 

HESIDl E— 

surplus and, nioaniiii^ (d’ ... ... . j,'),') 


IiESlJ)i;AliV LEOEVTEE— 

particular mode of expression not necessary to c-onstitute ],VI 

ri^lit of, when nominated generally ... ... ... 


Rl:UES- 

sumrnary of general 

SCHEDULE— 

enacting part and, cannot he made to correspond 
appended to an Act for sake of (convenience 
forms in, mere as examples 

SHALL— 

Words, 
statute (S)— 

21 flat*. I, (?. H> 

:M dames T, c. Id, s. 7 
1 VTc., 0. 2f> 

1 Vic., c. 2d, s. 27 
21 & 2o Vic., c. d7 

28 cV^ 2f) Vic , c. 17 ... 

02 & Vic., c. 1)8 
o() & i)7 Vic., c, dl 
detiniti(ui of 

* object of interpretation of 

literal construction should be put upon 
rules for (Hinstruction of 

general provisions in, not to control or repeal 
sions 

rule fo^r construction of ... 
reason why special provisions in, are to be read as 
of general provisions 


pecial provi 


d8 

20d 

2od 

20d 


100 

2d 

n;2 

171) 

18i 

181 

18T 

202 

2 

d 

:> 

8, Id 

18 

18 


ciAjepted out 


19 
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STATUTE 

when gtMienil, may repeal a partieiiiar one 
duty ol' (^Jourt in interpreting a 

mere literal construetion of, onght not to prevail when opposed 
t(» legislature’s intention 

business of interpretor not to im[)rove, hut to expound it 

when a ease within the letter is not witliin the meaning of 

f(piity of, definition of ... 

elimination ol word or phrase when made in 

Bacon’s defirntion t)f ... 

oral evidence as to contract voidable hy, «»r conimou law 
definition of 

duly of legislature in <mactiiig 
duty of Court as to 
classevS of ... 
is the will of legislature 

to be expounded according to the intent of the legislature ... 
heads under which the subject of interpretation of, falls 
limit of interpretation and application of ... J87 

to be construed as to give a sensible meaning to them 
case within the letter is not within the meaning of 
ti) be construed aecording to the intent and object with wliich 
they were made 

to be read with reference to the snhject-matter ... 
steps to arrive at the real meaning of 

general provisions in same, not to control or repeal s])ecial 


division of, into parts ... 

language of, whereof Court entitled to c(»nsider 

remedial, how construed 

penal, how construed ... 

liberal construction of a, meaning of 

rule of construct*ion in expounding remedial 

legal distinction between remedial and penal 

against frauds how construed 

what to be regarded within penal 

of limitation not to be extended by constructi(m 

primd facie deemed to be prospective 

repeal of, hy implication 


repeal sj)e(;ial 


210 , 211 , 
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STATUTK (S)--cw/rf. 

bare recital in 8ubse(|nent. not sufficient to repeal provisions of 


former one ... ... ... ... 210 

repeal of former, by implication ... ... ... 217 

classes of liabilities founded upon ... ... 217 

principle v^bere specific remedy given by ... 218 

distinction between a, creatii.g a new offence and one enlarg- 
ing ambit of existing offenc<3 ... ... ... 211) 

subsequent Acts adding accumulative penalties do not ref>eBl 
former ... ... ... ... ... 220 

effect of repealing a ... ... ... ... 221 

SUCCESSION--- 

to immovable property in British India, law regulating .. 100 

to movable property, law regulating ... 107 


SUCCESSION ACT- 

Sec Acts, 

SURPLUS-- 

residue and, meaning of ... ... ... 155 

TECHNICAL MEANING— 

defined ... ... ... ... ... 61 

of words and phrases, assumpiion as to ... 180 

TECHNICAL WOKllS— 

must bear their technical meaning ... ... ... 61 

TE R R I TO R1 A L d U R I S I )I CTI ON— 

See .Ltrimoiction. 

THING — 


how to be designated ... ... ... ... 76 

express mention of one, implies the exclusion of ancither ... 86 

double gift of the same specific ... ... ... 162 

TRADE— 

agreement in restraint of, how governed , 102 

TRUST— 

for perpetual accumulation void as regards will of Hindus ... 124 

execution of, to be under control of Court ... ... 132 

when recital docs not invalidate snbseqnent) in will ... 178 

VESTED INTEREST— 

when legacy has a ... ... ... ... 164 
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WAaER— 

aj^reenient by way V(ii(i ... ... ... “>1 


WTLL(S)— 

definition of 

object of interpretation of 
literal constnictions should be put upon 
codicil a part of a 
true mode of <*onstrnin^if a 

no part of a, to be rejected as destitute of meaning 
if its lan^ua^e admits of two constructions which to be adopted. ! I 
lanfifua^e of a, when clear and consistent receives its literal 
iMmstrnction ... ... ... ... 

unless soinethini' to snirj^est departure from it ... ... I •* 

words of a, convey expressiim of testator's wishes ... lo 

.same words occiirin^ in different parts of a, to be construed in 
same seuise 

duty of Court in interpreting a 

language of, when clear and consistent, bow construed 
rule of construction of, as stated by Wygram, v.c. 
elimination of word or phrase when made in 
deed is far more formal than 
deed and, distinguished 
definition of 
characteristic of 

interpretation and construction of, jurisdiction of Court as to 10<> 


object of interpretation of ... ... ... 107 

golden rule of construction of ... ... ... 107 

preference where clause of, susceptible of two lueanings ... lOH 

construction of, to avoid anomalies ... ... ... 108 

no part of, to he rejected as destitute of meaning ... 108 

' meaning of any clause in, how to be collected ... 

every part of, tr* be construed with reference to each other ... lOSl 

codicil is part of a ... ... ... ... 10i> 

mode of construing a ... ... ... 101^ 

transposition of a clause or an expression when made in a ... HO 

when language of, will receive its literal construction ... 112 

when words maybe supplied by context ... • ... 112 

extrinsic evidence to determine application of words in a ... 120 

trust for perpetual accumulation void as regards, of Hindus ... 124 

B, DWS 16 


h; 

22 

2;» 

21 

27 

10 

11 

ior> 

105 
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WILL(S) — voiitd. 

fonstniotioTi ol, as ex|)r(\ssed by Lord Kenyon ... ... 12H 

preference where two clauses in h, irreconcilable ... ... 

when void for uncertainty ... ... ... 

wliere two legacies are made to the same person in, or codicil 

how to he effected ... ... ... ... 150 

when does not include codicil ... ... 151 

order to prevent a legacy from lapsing must bo specially penned 156 
when it takes effect ... ... ... ... 164 

WILLS ACT— 

law of specific legacy not to be altered by s. 24 ol ... 1*^5 

Se*' A C T. 


W01U)(S).— 

change of, “ or ’’ intc* and susbstitiiting a reasonable for 

unreasonable s(?benie of disposition .. ... 13 

to be construed / es valful (fuam parent ... ... 13 

and phrases, control of ... ... ... 13 

and phrases, luisuse of ... ... ... 12 

mode af construing, of an instrnment ... ... 14 

not to be extended beyond their ordinary sense ... ... 14 

not to be restricted as to include a case ... 14 

not to violate the fundamental rules ... ... 14 

accidental omission of, in an instrument .. ... 14 

when general, not to be extended ... ... ... 15 

referring to matters ... ... 15 

in general are to be taken in their (»rdinary sense .... 15 

of will convey expression of testator's wishes ... 15 

but meaning attached to, may be affected by surrounding 

circumstances ... . ... ... 15. 

among circumstances affecting, is the law of the country 15 

assumption when law attending particular meaning to particular 16 
“ malik” only pass a limited estate ... ... 16 

"‘dakbilar*' construed in a limited sense ... ... 16 

same, occurring in different parts of will to he construed in 
same sense ... ... ... 16 

unless an intention to the contrary .. ... ... 16 

but when same, applied to different subject-matter bear a 
different meaning ... • ... ... ... 16 
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W0R1)(S)— 

* substitution of, must*’ or slmll for *‘ iimy 17 
sense in which well-known, are used ... ... 

when frraminaticai and ordinary sense of. to l>e adhered to ... 20 

what is meant by above expression ... ... ... 21 

tefhnieal use of ... ... ... ... 21 

reading of, “ and ” as “ or '* ... ... ... 2f» 

not to i\e interpreted t)r construed unless admit of two 

meanings .. . ... ... 2r» 

elimination of, or phrase when made in Statutes, deeds or wills >*7 
power of Court to niter or insert, in instrurneni ... ... 87 

intention of legislature to be eolleoted frcmi, used ... 2J> 

limit as to o{»erHtion of general .. .. ... <>8 

in operative part of are deed, control led liy recital 82 

control of clear, in conveyance by words of recital ... 88 

when general, to be understood in a restricted sense ... 110 

when, in a will may be supplied by context ... 118 

application of. in a will to he determified by extrinsic evidence 120 
phrases and. assumption as to technical meaning of ... 180 

of law when clear and positive not to he controlled by any 
<'onsideration ... ... ... ...192 

‘•must” or “ shair when may he substituted for “may” ... 19(1 

infant ng of — 

puttro poutradi . . ... , . ... 22 

beyond the sea ... ... ... ... 28 

all claims enforceable under the attaobmenl ... ... 28 

the decree- holders ... ... ... ... 28 

between parties to the deed ... ... ... 49 

sontan ... ... ... ... ... hi 

naslan had naslan ... ... ... ... 22, 0 1 

-aivaj ... ... ... ... ... h4 

appoint ... • ... ... ... .. 74 

assign ... ... ... ... ... 74 

alien ... ... ... ... 74 

confirm ... .. ... ... ... 74 

convey ... ... ... ... ... 75 

grant ^ ... ... ... • ... 75 

livery ... ... ... ... ... 75 

■surrender ... ... ... ... ... 75 
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r«le«s(» ... 


. . ■ 

7i) 

ryiniso release hihI <jiiit claim 

... 

... 

7 Tv 

acquit release aii4 quit claim 


. . . 

7 T) 

•ieinise 



. ... 7") 

acts 


... 

i)5 

means 


. • • 

95 

elTect 


... 

... 108 

(i.'ikhilar 
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WIUTEN INSTRUMENT— 

Sef* Instkumknt 


... 

.. 112 
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3 LAW PUIJI.JOA'JIONS liY THAOKKR, SPINK k CO.. CALCUTTA.^ 


HENDKRSON.— Testamentary Sucoession and Admiil^- j; 

tration of Intestate Ei-tatc-H in Jiulia : Beini; ii (^)niine*it;nTy on the Indian 
Succession Act (X of 186.5), the Hindn VVilla Act (XXl of 18 <0), the j 
Probate and Adminit^trafciou Act (V of 1^81), &c. With Notes ajfit j 
Cross References, and a General Index. Ry Gilbert S. Henderson, 
M.A., Ftnr.-nt-Law. Second Edition. Uoyal 8vo, oh)th. Ha. 12. ri8J>7 

HOLMW^OOD - The Law and Practice of Registrfttioniu 

Hential. comprisea a short History of the Legislation on this branch 
of the Law from the year »793 to the Present Time. A M.anual of 
Hulea and a list of Districts and Sub- Districts. Ry IT. Holmwood, 
late IiispsctoT'General of Hegistrntion. Royal 8vo, cloth, Hs, 12. [1895. | 

HOWAlvIx— A Memorandum of Practice in Civil Oases 

in India Ry \V. ,] . flowuii), LI-.R.. Trinity (Jollege, Dublin; cf the 
Middle Teinpie, Ksquirp, Rairister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. <5!oth^ Rk. 2. [19<'8. 

K IN NKY.— Administration Practice in India, including 

a History of the Adiniirstratnr-Oenernr.s Office. With Forms of Petitions 
for Probate, etcj, (in (Mirieut use). By Alexander P. Kinney, Depy, 
Adininistmtor-Gcnpra], 8vt), cloth. Ra. ;L8- 

KTNNKY.- The Probate and Administration Act (Act 

VI of 1881). Fully Annotated with References to varions licgn!aiion.s 
By Alfxani eR P. Kinney, Deputy Adminiatrator-Generaf, Rental. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. R*». (5. j 

LYON. — Medical Jurisprudence for India. By I. B. Lvon, 

F.O.S., P.r (1. P. nith Edition. Edited by Lieut. Ool. L. A. Waddell, O.I.E., , 

M R., LL.D, I.M.8. Royal 8vo, cloth. \ Iff 7 >/v.v.v. ; 

MITRA.— The Specific Relief Act : Being Act T of 1877, i 

as modified up to Apiil 10* 1, with oopious Notes, illustrated by Imlian^ as j 
well as English Cases ; an Index, together with an Appendix containing i 
the Objects and Reasons na atated V>y 8ir AuTiu.fu Hobhocsk, yn • 
introducing the Rill into ('onncil. By Mahendua Chandra IVTitua. • 
M.A., B. L. 'I'hird Edition. 8vo, cloth. IN. 7-8. [1907 ; 

MONNIER. — The Law of Confessions. By B. il- Moxnikr, i 

B.A., Bar.*ut«La\v. Demy 8vo. Us. ti, [l'J(>7. | 

MORISON.— Advocacy and Examination of Witnesses, 

including the Duties and Liabilitiea of Pleaders in India. Ry II. N. 
Mouison, Rar.-at-Law, and Advocjate of the High Court, Calcutta, j 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. (1905. i 

MOUISON.— The Indian Arbitration Act: Being Act IX j 

of 1899. Witli Explanatory Notes and Index, together with all the Statutory 
Provisions of a general nature in force in British India relating to the 
Law of Arbitration. By H. N. Morison. Bar.-at-Law. 8vo. cloth boards. 
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